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DETROIT 


behind  doors 
like  this. . . 
are  people 
you  want  to  sell 


(And  Chicago’s  BASIC  Advertising  Medium  Will  Open 
These  Doors  for  YOU) 

Every  week-day  evening  one  of  the  most 
important  buying  groups  in  America  welcomes  The  Chicago  Daily  News  to  its  HOMES. 
When,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  newspaper,  these  home  portals  are  opened 
to  your  advertisement  more  than  a  million  reader-friends  are  your  audience.  And  this 
audience  is  Chicago’s  key  audience. 

It  is  an  audience  that  reads  leisurely— and  thoughtfully— in  the  relaxed  hours  and 
comfort  which  the  family  fireside  provides.  It  is  an  audience  of  almost  endless  needs 
and  desires.  It  is  an  audience  that  responds  so  abundantly  that  for  43  consecutive 
years  advertisers  have  placed  more  Total  Display  linage  in  The  Daily  News  than  in 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper— morning,  evening  or  Sunday.*  Such  leadership  could 
not  be  so  long  maintained  if  The  Daily  News  had  not  proven  itself  to  be 


CHICAGO’S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


*F»r  fmr  fmpwiton 
lipmrnr  limmf  omitf^d 


lincm  Thm  Doily 

not  occoot  odvorfidng 

for  olcmknUc  bowwognt 


DAIIY  news  PIAZA;  400  West  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO 
t*ETEOn  OFFICE:  7-218  General  Motors  Building 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN. THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  9  Hockeleller  Plaza 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 


Give  a  Pint  of  Blood  CHmSTMAS 


y 


ITciv 


RED  CROSS 

BLOOD  TRANSFUSIONS 


7^^  3S 


An  observation  that  must  shock  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  has  just 
been  made  by  the  army  newspaper 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

"There  juH  ian't  enough  blood  being 
given  by  the  folka  back  home,"  said 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

And  the  paper  added,  sadly  and  very 
truly: 

"For  the  lack  of  that  blood,  «ome 
auffering  Cl  —  many  suffering  Cl’a  — 
WILL  DIE." 

Think  of  that,  please:  American  boys 
who  might  have  lived  and  come  home  to 
laugh  and  love  and  live  out  their  lives  in 
useful  happiness  are  going  to  their  graves 
in  alien  earth  BECAUSE  THE  PEOPLE 
AT  HOME  HAVE  FAILED  THEM. 

Can  you  endure  that  thought? 

Will  you  accept  the  challenge  it  levels 
at  every  one  of  us? 

We  accept  the  challenge,  here  at  The 
Herald'American. 

We  have  sharply  realized  the  need  for 
Mood  donations,  and  we  have  done  some¬ 
thing  to  meet  It. 

Among  us  there  are  TWENTY-TWO 
who  belong  to  the  “Gallon  Club.”  Each 
oX  them  has  given  AT  LEAST  EIGHT 


X- 


PINTS  OF  BLOOD,  and  some  have  given 
as  much  as  THIRTEEN  pints. 

Among  us  there  are  MORE  THAN  100 
who  have  given  THREE  PINTS  EACH, 
or  more. 

And  many  more  of  us  have  given  a 
pint  or  two. 

All  told,  we  have  contributed  MORE 
THAN  800  PINTS. 

BUT  WE  WILL  GIVE  MORE. 

And  we  know  YOU  feel  as  we  do: 
That  giving  blood  to  save  the  lives  of 
American  fif^ting  men  is  at  once  the 


first  duty  and  highest  privilege  of  ewn 
American  physicall}'  able  to  make  the  lift 
Moreover,  the  Christmas  season,  tk 
time  when  the  spirit  of  giving  is  U19(^ 
most  and  when  the  Joy  of  giving  is 
profoundly  felt,  is  approaching. 

Let  us  observe  the  Christmas  SSSMS 
this  year  in  a  way  that  will  express  i* 
devotion  to  our  men  at  the  front  is  ih 
most  dirMt  and  personal  way  and  IM 
will  do  them  the  greatest  possible  sersiet 

Let  us— each  of  us — GIVE  A  PINT  Of 
BLOOD  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

To  fighting  men  now  distributed  tl 
around  the  earth,  Chicago  is  known  n 
the  most  hospitable  of  ail  cities,  the 
appreciative,  the  most  generous. 

Now  let  us  follow  those  men  to  ttdi 
battle  posts  in  foxholes,  on  bitterly  css- 
tested  beaches,  on  decks  shaking  with  tk 
>00011  of  gunfire;  let  us  follow  them  wM 
a  gift  that  will  keep  alive  the  rich  memor 
of  Chicago  as  a  city  that  understands  ssi 
cherishes  those  who  fight  for  America. 

GIVE  A  PINT  OF  BLOOD 
FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Make  the  gift  of  gifts:  A  GIFT  (V 
LIFE 


Reprinted  from  The  Chicago  Herold-Ameriean,  Tuesday,  November  14, 1944 


**  G*n*ral  MacArtftur's  forces  drive  ferword,  U.  P.  correspondent  Francis  L.  McCarthy 
9«h  the  first-hand  story  of  the  Japanese  role  on  Leyte  from  lldefonso  Jiminez,  treasurer 
of  the  Philippine  province. 


OF  THE  NEWS 

United  Press  correspondents  ore  so  often  ahead 
with  the  news  because  they  pursue  it  with  such 
unceasing  vigor. 

On  and  in  the  sky  above  every  war  front  from 
Luxembourg  to  Leyte  they  watch  the  fighting  to 
free  the  world.  They  seek  out  and  talk  to  the 
men  who  are  freeing  it  and  the  men  who  are 
made  free.  No  matter  where  or  what  or  who  the 
source  of  the  news.  United  Press  reporters  are 
there  to  get  it,  write  it,  speed  it  to  you. 

Energetic,  enterprising,  experienced,  they  flash 
every  news  break,  run  down  every  news  lead, 
point  up  every  news  angle — deliver  to  you  "the 
world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 

UNITED  PRESS 
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TO  FICHT  THERE  AND  BACK 


In  chu  war  pilots  often  fight  far  over  enemy  territory,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  base.  So  fighter  planes  need  range  as  well  as 
sting.  ★  In  such  sorties  the  Allison  engine  has  proved  its 
mettle.  Its  economy  adds  miles  to  every  tankfiil.  Its 


dependability  keeps  it  in  the  fight,  helps  get  both  plan 


and  pilot  back  from  hazardous  encounters. 


Its  smoothness  and  resp>onse 


lessen  pilot  fatigue.  Qualities 


like  these  will  continue  in 


importance  after  the  war’s  end. 


They  will  contribute  to  the 


comfort  and  safety  of  your 


flights  in  the  daysof great 


air  transport  to  come 


POWERCD  BY  ALLISON 

P-j8 — Lightning 
P-jp — Airacobrj 
P-^o — IV arhawk 

A-)6  and  P~yi — 

P~6 ^ — Kingcobra 


LIQUID-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


More  than  Sofioo  Allison  i-ngines  have 
been  built  for  the  above  planes  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces. 


vm 


KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


Every  Sunday  Aftemotm 

Gbnbral  Motors  Symphony  op  thb  Air  —  NBC  Network 


A  Newspaper 


EXTRA . . . 


EYE-DENTIFICATION 


It  is  axiomatic  that  the  brain  accepts,  understands 
and  retains  what  the  eye  sees  far  better  than  what 
the  ear  hears.  With  some  products  long  away  from 
store  shelves  and  floors,  with  scores  of  new  products 
sure  to  enter  the  postwar  picture,  eye-dentification 
is  more  than  ever  vital  to  productive  advertising. 

More  eyes  will  see  the  picture  of  your  product 
in  the  Herald-American  than  in  any  other  Chicago 
evening  paper. 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


NaHonally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


OR  a  PUBLISHER  for  November  IB,  1944 


rm  glad  we  had  the  election! 


“Yes,  I  voted. 

Whether  the  man  1  voted  for  won  or  lost,  1  think 
he’s  the  better  man.  That’s  my  privilege. 

Here  in  America  my  one  vote  might  have 
decided  the  whole  election. 

It  could  have  been  me  who  really  selected  our 
President. 

It  could  have  been  me  who  effected  the  kind  of 
peace  we  are  going  to  have. 

It  could  have  been  me  who  had  the  giant 
responsibility  of  influencing  the  future  of  our 
twelve  million  men  and  women  in  uniform — our 
millions  of  families  here  at  home — and  the 
millions  on  millions  of  Americans  yet  to  be  born. 

Or  it  might  have  been  the  one  vote  of 
any  other  American. 

I  felt  as  never  before  what  democracy  really  is. 

I^  thought  1  was  speaking  only  for  myself 
when  I  marked  my  ballot. 

Instead — 1  was  really  trying  to  decide  what 
would  be  best  for  all  of  us. 

And  1  thanked  God  that  so  many  of  my  fellow 
men  and  women  here  in  America  were  clean, 
decent,  honest  people. 


1  looked  around  at  my  family,  my  friends, 
my  neighbors — 

at  the  fellows  and  girls  I  work  with — 
at  the  high'School  kids  who  haven’t  even 
voted  yet — 

knowing  that  the  vote  of  any  one  of  them — on 
elecdon  day — would  give  him  or  her  a  power 
equal  to  that  of  king,  conqueror,  or  statesman. 

/  felt  my  faith  and  trust  in  them. 

I  guess  that’s  why  we  instinctively  know 
we  have  the  stuff  to  win  this  war... 

I  guess  that’s  why  we’re  bound  to  win  the  peace... 

I  guess  that’s  why  the  whole  world  looks  to 
America... 

Because  to  be  an  American — to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  it— 

YOU’VE  GOT  TO  BE  GREAT' 

This  greatness  in  the  American  character  is  the 
force  that  draws  us  together... 

United  we  will  speed  the  end  of  the  war. 

United  we  will  secure  the  peace  that  is  worthy 
of  this  war’s  sacrifices. 

United  we  will  keep  on  building — through 
our  individual  work — through  science  and 
mass-production— a  world  that  grows  constantly 
more  secure... a  life  that  grows  constantly 
fuller  and  more  useful.” 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

1230  SIXTH  AVENUE  .  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  .  NEW  YORK  20,  NEW  YORK 

SERVING  THROUGH  SCIENCE 
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E  D  I  T  O 


U 


S  H  E  R  f*r  Nev«Mb«r  It, 


The  President  Has  Invited  Advice 


Hail  To  Our  President 

Mr.  President: 

Washington  today  bids  you  welcome  home  to  the  White 
House  as  President-elect.  Ringing  in  your,  ears  is  the  ac¬ 
claim  of  the  entire  world.  The  acclaim  registers  as  much 
hope  as  satisfaction.  The  war  still  has  to  be  won,  the  peace 
secured.  In  asking  for  a  fourth  term  you  dedicated  yourself 
to  that  dual  task.  Now  the  American  people  have  given  you 
the  mandate  to  fulfill  it.  .  .  . 

Only  by  renewing  and  reinforcing  the  Nation’s  unity  can 
this  twin  task  be  accomplished.  We  know  this  is  a  common¬ 
place.  But  a  commonplace  is  something  that  requires  to  be 
repeated  again  and  again.  We  have  ourselves  said  it  without 
cease— after  Pearl  Harbor,  after  the  1942  elections.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  your  electiori-eve  request  to  the  people  “to  watch 
and  advise”  their  office-holders,  we  repeat  it  now.  In  the 
next  four  years  you  will  need  a  more  perfect  unity  than 
ever.  And  the  way  to  it,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  to  revamp 
your  Administration. 

You  are  the  President  of  a  united  Nation.  Twenty-one 
million  Americans,  to  be  sure,  voted  against  you,  but  you 
are  their  President,  too.  They  are  embraced,  as  Lincoln 
said  of  the  people  who  voted  against  him,  in  the  patriotism 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  country  along  with  those  who  voted  for 
you.  All  of  them  and,  for  that  matter,  many  millions  of  your 
own  supporters,  felt  that  a  change  was  needed  in  your  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  suffering  from  operational  fatigue.  It  is 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  the  next  four  years. 

The  resignations  of  all  of  your  Cabinet  and  some  of  your 
extra-Cabinet  officials  may  now  be  or  will  soon  be  on  your 
desk  at  the  White  House.  Some  have  been  there  before. 
But  hitherto  you  have  amiably  ignored  them.  Thus  you  have 
kept  in  war  jobs  officials  who  were  originally  chosen  for 
peace  assignments,  and  retained  incompetents  and  weary 
persons  in  offices  requiring  ability  and  application.  Now  is 
the  last  chance  of  bringing  in  new  blood  to  help  you  carry 
the  terrific  burden  of  your  next  Administration.  Now  is  the 
last  chance  of  making  your  war  Administration  truly  bipar¬ 
tisan.  That  is  the  way  to  call  up  the  more  perfect  unity  you 
need  and  ask  fqr. 

It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  in  the  state  of  Secretary 
Hull’s  health  the  State  Department  needs  a  new  chief.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  hesitate  to  install  an  untried  person.  A  change¬ 
over  that  would  involve  little  friction  would  be  to  transfer 
Secretary  Stimson  from  War  to  State,  and  put  Assistant 
Secretary  McCloy  in  Stimson’s  place.  Stimson  would  supply 
direction  to  the  State  Department.  He  commands  confidence 
both  here  and  abroad.  When  he  was  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  he  was  a  model  Secretary,  and  as  Secretary  of  War 
he  already  has  a  share  in  handling  relations  with  other 
nations.  As  for  McCloy,  he  has  been  closest  to  Stimson  in 
operations,  and  would  therefore  insure  continuity  of  policy 
at  the  War  Department. 

(Excerpt  from  an  Editorial,  Washinplon  Post,  Oct.  JO.  1944.) 


Secretary  Of  Labor 

President  Roosevelt’s  election-eve  request  that  the  people 
“watch  and  advise”  the  officials  whom  they  elect  to  public 
office  was  an  open  bid  for  suggestions  as  to  how  his  Admin¬ 
istration  can  be  strengthened  to  meet  the  gigantic  under¬ 
takings  ahead  of  it.  .  .  . 

Responding  to  the  President’s  suggestion,  we  recom¬ 
mended  last  Friday  that  Secretary  Hull  be  relieved  of  his 
arduous  assignment  of  Secretary  of  State,  because  of  his  ill 
health,  and  that  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  be  shifted 'to  the 
State  Department,  where  he  previously  rendered  distin¬ 
guished  service.  We  suggested  that  the  man  who  has  been 
closest  to  Mr.  Stimson  in  general  operation  of  the  War 
Department,  Assistant  Secretary  McCloy,  could  well  take  his 
place  there.  Other  changes  that  could  not  be  made  with  an 
election  approaching  are  also  overdue.  Among  them  none 
is  more  important  than  revitalization  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  department’s  weakness 
is  to  be  found  in  the  scattering  of  governmental  agencies 
that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  it  and  are  not.  Several  divisions 
or  bureaus  have  been  transferred  away  from  it  in  recent 
years,  including  the  United  States'  Employment  Service. 
Other  units  dealing  with  labor  problems  have  been  set  up 
outside  of  the  department.  Outstanding  examples  are  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
the  War  Manpower  Commission.  The  result  has  been  con¬ 
fusion  of  policy  and  administrative  weakness  in  dealing  with 
vital  labor  problems. 

We  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  general  reorganization 
of  governmental  activities  in  this  Held.  Promotion  of  good 
labor  relations  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  great  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Government  in  the  postwar  era.  A  vigorous 
and  progressive  department  is  needed  to  work  out  a  postwar 
labor  policy  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  easing  of 
controls  when  the  war  against  Germany  has  been  won.  Both 
logic  and  experience  suggest  that  these  functions  should  be 
assigned  to  a  new  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  young  and  vigorous  man  who 
knows  the  work  of  the  department  and  the  problems  of  labor, 
who  commands  the  respect  of  the  CIO,  the  AFL  and  other 
labor  groups,  and  whose  fairness  and  judgment  are  also 
recognized  by  employers. 

The  name  of  one  man  who  meets  these  qualifications 
springs  to  the  mind  at  once.  He  is  John  R.  Steelman,  who 
last  week  resigned  as  director  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service.  Mr.  Steelman  has  had  seven  years  of 
experience  in  settling  labor  controversies.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  that  assignment.  He  has  a  genius 
for  pulling  employers  and  employes  together  instead  of 
driving  them  apart.  With  all  his  experience,  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  life  at  44.  He  has  the  energy  and  the  organizing 
talent  gradually  to  build  a  new  department  that  could  take 
over  all  governmental  activities  affecting  labor. 

(Excerpt  from  an  Editorial.  Washington  Post.  Oet.  tl.  1944.) 


rile  Washington  Post  deems  it  an  obligation,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  respond.  Perhaps 
my  colleagues  of  the  responsible  press  may  desire  to  join  us  in  comment  and  suggestions. 

EUGENE  MEYER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


(Eije  Ulasil|tn$lott  |)ost 
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At  sewing  circles  and  bridge  tables 


from  Maine  to  California,  if't  the  time-worn  custom  of  women  to  exchan9e  the  latest  news,  the  newest  ideas.  Aaf 


one  idea  that's  winging  its  way  with  ever-increasing  frequency  across  the  parlors  of  the  nation  is  the  importaan 
of  The  New  York  Times  to  women  these  days  when  the  news  from  far-off  lands  strikes  so  closely  and  intimately  heen. 
A  recent  survey  to  determine  the  reading  habits  of  prominent  women  in  New  York  and  in  communities  throughsst 
the  nation  reveals  the  high  esteem  in  which  women  from  coast  to  coast  hold  The  New  York  Times.* 


They  depend  on  it — they  rely  on  it.  And  because  they  do,  advertisers  recognize  its  value  in  attracting  and  infleeac- 


ing  the  kind  of  women  they  most  want  to  reach. 


S^imeis 


Hm  "What  it  favorite  ibcwt^a^r  and 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1M4 


Anglo-American  Economic 
Cooperation  Urged  at  ANA 


Carr  Elected  Chairman,  Paul  West 
Reelected  President  at  Convention 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ECONOMIC  health  post-war  will 
depend  in  large  part  upon  co¬ 
operation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the 


Hon.  Henn^  F.  Grady,  president 
of  American  President  Lines 
and  chairman.  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Conierence,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  Ben  Smith, '  new  British 
Minister  Resident  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  Supply,  agreed  in  talks 
before  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  convention  in 
New  York  this  week. 

Throughout  the  convention 
emphasis  was  on  what  national 
advertisers  could  do  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  same  post-war 
economic  health,  how  they  could 
prepare  their  organizations  now 
for  the  problems  which  will  fol¬ 
low  cessation  of  the  artillery 
fire  and  how  their  efforts  can 
coordinate  with  those  of  the 
other  phases  of  business  activity. 

New  Officers 

At  the  opening  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  which  are  reported 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Paul  B. 
West  was  reelected  president  of 
the  association  and  Charles  C. 
Carr,  of  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  chairman  of  the 
board,  succeeding  Carleton  Healy 
of  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc., 
who  became  a  director. 

J.  P.  Miller,  Pet  Milk  Sales 
Corp.,  and  Paul  Ellison,  Syl- 
vania  Electric  Products,  Inc., 
were  chosen  vice  -  chairmen. 
Members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  elected  the  same  time  were: 
Hugh  Hitchcock,  Packard  Motor 
Co.;  D.  B.  Stetler,  Standard 
Brands.  Inc.;  Robert  B.  Brown. 
Bristol-Myers  Co.;  Ralph  Wins¬ 
low,  Libby-Owens-Foni  Glass 
Co.;  D.  H.  Odell,  General  Motors 


Corp.:  W.  B.  Potter.  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  and  William  Con¬ 
nolly,  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son. 

The  dinner  at  which  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  two  world 
powers  spoke  highlighted  the 
three-day  fall  meeting,  Nov.  15- 
17,  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  and 
concluded  the  Thursday  pro¬ 
gram  devoted  to  variations  on 
the  general  theme  “Post-war 
Business  Climate.”  Since  ses¬ 
sions  the  previous  day  were  con¬ 
fined  to  ANA  members.  Thurs¬ 
day  was  the  first  open  day  of 
the  convention  and  was  attended 
by  over  500  members  and  guests 
from  allied  fields. 

Three  immediate  objectives 
are  England’s  concern  in  the  re¬ 
conversion  period,  the  Britisher 
declared — to  pay  its  own  way, 
to  have  houses  in  which  to  live 
and  to  have  as  much  increase  of 
civilian  standards  as  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  the  world’s 
limited  supplies  may  permit. 

"We  are  not  asking  to  live  in 
luxury,”  he  said.  “We  believe 
that  these  objectives  lie  within 
the  realms  of  hard-headed  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  The  war  has  de¬ 
stroy^  a  great  deal,  but  it  has 
also  created  a  great  deal.  We 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have, 
like  most  countries,  been  shaken 
out  of  some  of  the  old  ruts  and, 
when  we  get  back  to  civil  pro¬ 
duction,  it  will  be  with  new 


ideas  and  new  techniques  and 
new  ways  of  handling  these  dif¬ 
ficult  problems. 

“Our  powers  of  production 
like  yours  have  been  immensely 
increased.  The  problem  of  the 
future  is  how  we  can  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  those  powers  are  ef¬ 
fectively  used. 

"First,  I  believe  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  society,  as  we  know 
it.  will  only  survive  if  it  finds  a 
way  to  use  its  powers  of  produc¬ 
tion  more  fully  and  more  con¬ 
sistently  than  it  did  between  the 
wars.  Second,  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  country — least  of 
all  any  country  that  depends 
upon  world  trade  to  the  extent 
that  we  in  the  United  Kingdom 
do — can  solve  these  problems  in 
isolation.  More  and  more  the 
world  is  becoming  the  economic 
unit.  We  all  sink  or  swim  to¬ 
gether.  And  we  in  the  United 
Kingdom  know  that  we  have 
only  limited  powers  of  swim¬ 
ming.” 

The  British  Minister  further 
declared  that  the  international 
economic  collaboration  devel¬ 
oped  to  such  a  great  degree  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  must  continue  in 
the  export  and  import  exchange 
after  the  war. 

“We  shall  not  get  the  unity 
we  all  desire  if  British  efforts 
to  regain  the  level  necessitated 
by  even  our  pre-war  standard  of 
life  are  regarded  as  competitive 
with  American  trade  interests. 
It  is  not  only  in  your  interest 
that  we  should  trade  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  finance  our  essential 
imports  but  that  we  should  do 
as  much  trade  as  will  enable  us 


General  Meeting  of  Dailies  on  ITU  Rules 


A  GENERAL  meeting  of  all 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  in  Chicago  on  Dec.  11,  12 
has  been  called  by  four  regional 
associations  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  consider  and  take  action 
on  the  recent  decision  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  convention  to  change  its 
union  laws  involving  collective 
bargaining  and  arbitration.  For¬ 
mal  invitations  to  the  meeting 
will  go  out  within  a  week  from 
the  ANPA,  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association.  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  New  En¬ 
gland  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion.  at  which  time  the  meeting 
place  will  be  announced. 


This  is  the  result  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  meeting  in  Chicago  Oct. 
16.  17  at  which  time  the  140  in 
attendance  issued  a  statement 
terming  the  new  ITU  rules  as 
“a  threat  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.”  and  reconunendlng  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  action.  Walter  Dear,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jersey  Journal  and 
chairman  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
■Thursday  that  the  four  regional 
groups  have  approved  the  plan 
and  the  ANPA  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  took  action  on  it  that  day 
authorizing  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  to  act  for 
the  association.  A  preliminary 
poll  of  publishers  revealed  that 
they  were  almost  unanimousli' 
in  favor  of  such  a  meeting. 


ChorUs  C.  Carr 

to  reduce  the  balances  we  have 
deliberately  incurred  against 
ourselves  during  the  war.” 

Much  of  his  speech  Mr.  Smith 
devoted  to  giving  the  audience 
a  picture  of  Britain’s  war  effort 
“through  a  Britisher’s  eyes,”  and 
indicating,  through  .such  facts  as 
that  though  over  200.000  houses 
have  been  destroyed  by  bomb¬ 
ing.  virtually  none  have  been 
constructed  in  five  years,  why 
it  is  essential  for  Britain  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  three  objectives. 

War  Effort  Pictured 

England,  he  said,  has  been 
forced  to  live  completely  in  the 
present,  devoting  all  of  its  re¬ 
sources  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  keeping  civil  economy  on  a 
minimum  level,  and  only  re¬ 
cently  could  it  even  begin  to 
think  of  the  post-war.  Like  the 
United  States,  however,  that 
state  will  not  come  to  complete 
fulfillment  until  after  Japan  is 
defeated  though  both  countries 
will  be  able  to  take  the  first 
steps  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  Europe. 

Voicing  similar  attitudes  from 
the  American  viewpoint,  Mr. 
Grady  said:  “Just  as  we  have 
had  the  magnificent  organiza¬ 
tion  for  war  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  we  must  have  that  same 
organization  continued  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperation  and  earn¬ 
est  working  together  for  the 
peace.” 

He  indicated  that  many  of  the 
peacetime  sacrifices  will  be  as 
difficult  to  make  as  the  wartime 
ones,  saying,  however,  "I  am 
convinced  that  these  three  great 
industrial  and  commercial  pow¬ 
ers  ( England.  Russia  and  the 
United  States!  are  prepared  to 
give  leadership  in  the  sacrifice 
Continued  on  page  82 
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Dailies’  Self-Study  Aims 
To  Improve  Medium 

ANA  Meeting  Told  of  Newspapers' 

Efforts  to  Help  Advertisers  wef®  ^  Je  “ee 


make  it  “easier,  more  pleasant,  which  could  not  be  replaced.’’ 
and  more  profitable  for  national  Already,  he  explained  ,the 
advertisers  to  NAEIA  has  taken  steps  to  fight 

use  n  e  w  s  p  a  -  latter  one  by  sending  out  a 

pens,”  Henry  W.  requested  letter  by  ANA  Presi- 

Manz,  advertis-  ^  ■  dent  Paul  West  summarizing  the 

ing  director  of  ^HUHd||LH  most  serious  problems  and  as  a 
the  Cincinnati  result  already  many  newspapers 

Post,  told  the  have  started  to  investigate  their 

Association  of  own  organizations  for  failings  in 

National  Adver-  service. 

tisers  in  conven*  “We  realize,’’  Mr.  Manz  de- 

tion  at  the  Bilt-  dared,  “that  we  can’t  merely  sell 

more  Hotel,  you  a  chunk  of  white  space.  We 

New  York  City.  must  help  you  enter  and  culti- 

Speaking  as  vate  markets,  and  show  you  how 

president  of  the  newspaper  advertising  can  be 

Newspaper  Ad-  most  effectively  employed  in 

vertising  Execu-  Mans  selling  your  merchandise  there, 

tives  Association,  Mr.  Manz  in  volume,  at  a  profit." 
said  “we  operate  on  the  well-  Text  of  his  remarks  follows: 
established  principle  that  most  “NAEA  is  an  international  or- 
people  WAI^  to  do  the  right  ganization,  over  32  years  old, 
thing,  and  will,  if  adequately  which  has  a  membership  of 
informed  and  properly  advised.”  about  650  advertising  and  busi- 
The  NAEA  is  starting  out  to  ness  executives  and  special  rep- 
develop  a  standard  of  practice  resentatives,  connected  with 
which  newspapers  can  use  as  a  most  all  the  leading  newspapers, 
guide  in  making  decisions  on  large,  medium  and  small  in  the 
advertising  problems,  Mr.  Manz  United  States  and  Canada.  Our 
reported,  with  special  emphasis  members  are  in  direct  charge  of 

AX  AM  1_«  iSAR  ^:112 _ _ 

on  the  hottest  problem  .  .  .  co- 
operative  advertising. 

“’This  code  or  standard,’’  he 
said,  “must  be  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  whatever  code  or 
standard  your  organization  and  problem 
the  4-A’s  may  adopt, 
yours  must  come  first,  because, 
after  all,  the  problem  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  is  ]  ' 

one  of  relationship  _ _ 

manufacturer  and  dealer.  C_: 
if  you  will  tell  us  what  you 
think  should  be  done, 
pass  on  that  information 
newspapers  over  the  country. 

Among  war-caused  problems  operate,  as  you  do.  on  the  well-  good-humored  and  pleasing  tage  of  a  previously  granted  op- 

affecting  the  relationship  between  established  principle  that  most  manner  that  everyone  enjoyed  tional  insertion  date  order. ’They 
national  advertisers  and  news-  people  WANT  to  do  the  right  it.  and  he  was  unquestionably  referred  to  a  practice,  and  I 
papers,  Mr.  Manz  listed  as  “the  thing,  and  will  if  adequately  in-  one  of  the  big  hits  of  our  meet-  quote  here  from  a  particulM  let- 
necessary  government  limitation  formed  and  properly  advised.  ing-  You  would  have  been  ter,  maybe  not  intentional,  and 
of  the  use  of  newsprint,  which  “It  isn’t  anything  new  for  the  the  way  in  which  he  possibly  becau^  of  over-zeato 

l5veffising*sSS  fS"S?se.  "  S  foVliSl^ThS, 

some  posfible  deterioration  of  cafionf  over  the  yeaTs®*^  officer  followed  by  the  result  of  a  loss  amounting  tM 

»rv,ce  due  tothMos.,,  trained  end  copndt.ee/ /roTthe” SA.  ’“li  S  S 

mutual  nroblems  Mavb*.  wp  ciation  were  present,  as  were  wnenever  tney  are  warrMi* 

mutual  proDiems.  mayoe  we  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  but  in  many  cases,  the  agency 

fn®o??r  progress  Advertising,  the  Vice-President  is  actually  paying  for  less  space 

in  our  efforte  to  help  national  t},e  American  Newspaper  Pub-  than  given,  and  the  action 
advertisers,  but  that  IS  our  long-  Ushers  Association,  and  Its  Gen-  bitrary— just  a  note  on  the 
^e  policy  and  always  a  num-  ^^31  Manager.  In  the  discussion  voucher  of  less  so  many  line 
ber  one  item  on  our  program.  which  he  Buided  we  develoned  at  so  much.’ 

"The  war,  of  course,  created  jjj  rather  sharp  detail  the  trou-  “One  item  in  Mr.  West’s  ‘bill 
many  n^  problems  affecting  Wes  thl[  were  Sttinrne^^^^  of  particulars’  stirred  up  quite 
our  relationship.  There  have  papers  and  national  advertisers  *  i°t  of  discussion  It  was  No. 
been  two  basic  troubles:  the  nec-  dealing  with  each  other.  and  read.  Refusal  to  accept  ad- 

essary  government  limitation  of  “Proceedine  on  that  nrinoinle  vertisihg  of  manufacturers’  prod- 
the  use  of  newsprint,  which  j  mentioned,  t^at  most  pe^^^  ucts  over  dealer’s  name  ^ 
sharply  restricted  the  amount  are  eager  to  do  the  right  thing  Paid  for  by  dealer,  except  at  tne 
of  advertising  space  available,  if  they  know  what  it  is,  we  national  rate.’  One  newspaper 
and  some  possible  deterioration  worked  out  a  plan  to  inform  executive  writing  to  me  et 
of  service  due  to  the  loss  of  newspaper  advertising  execu-  pressed  the  thinking  of  a  lot« 
trained  and  experienced  person-  tives  all  over  this  country  and  others  when  he  said.  ‘We  don” 
nel  which  could  not  be  replaced.  Canada  about  practices  in  some  refuse  such  copy  placed  by  a 


the  dollar 

business; 
rather  immodest- 
the  we  can 

bring  to  bear  on  any  project  or 

j  \  ‘  involving  newspa^r  seaTED  at  the  speaker's  table  at  the  ANA  ce 
In  fact,  fdvertmng  will  be  considerable  ^  ^ce-president  of  Hiram  Walker  or 

and  effective.  We  tiy  to  be  to  ^  reelected  preside 

the  newspaper  advertising  busi-  ^ 

principalfy  ness  what  the  ANA  is  to  you.  vertising  executives,  he  deliv-  papers  fun 
»  between  “We  don’t  presume  to  have  ered  himself  of  some  penetrat-  ticulars”  n 
But  any  regulatory  or  disciplinary  ing  criticisms,  and  told  us  quite  advertisers 

,-j  powers  by  which  we  can  beat  frankly  of  some  things  newspa-  grief  and  h 

we  will  any  newspaper  into  line  if  they  pers  were  doing  that  national  tinned  sucl 

to  don’t  handle  national  advertis-  advertisers  didn’t  like.  But  he  arrival  of 

ing  the  way  you  like  it.  We  just  did  the  job  in  such  a  clever,  mats  whicl 

good-humored  and  pleasine  tage  of  a  p 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

A  Cartoonist  Talks 
About  Newspaper  Ads 


By  Mcnry  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THE  OTHER  day  we  met  a  man 

.  .  .  and  he  wasn’t  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  .  .  .  who  would  like 
to  see  more  advertising  use  made 
of  newspapers.  And  he  was  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  talk 
about  it. 

Before  we  let  him  talk.  Just  as 
a  matter  of  introduction,  though 
the  chances  are  you've  probably 
met  before  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  being  familiar  with  his 
cavorting,  pen  and  ink  stick 
men.  his  name  is,  as  he  himself 
prints  it,  don  herold. 

He  likes  to  put  ideas  and  mes- 
.sages  in  capsule  form,  the  sugar- 
tlavored  variety  that  leave  a 
pleasant  memory  after  the  med¬ 
icine  has  been  swallowed.  He 
prefers  to  worry  about  an  ad¬ 
vertiser's  problems  and  forget 
about  his  own.  and  when  he  does 
a  job.  he  thinks  about  it,  not 
about  the  cartoons  and  copy  (he 
does  both)  which  are  his  tools. 

Messages  via  Newspapers 

“Use  newspapers.”  Mr.  Herold 
tells  advertisers,  “because  news¬ 
papers  are  the  place  for  mes¬ 
sages  and  advertising  should  be 
a  message.” 

This  cartoonist-writer,  who 
thinks  business  is  so  interesting 
that  he  concentrates  more  and 
more  on  advertising  and  less  and 
less  on  straight  editorial  mate¬ 
rial.  capitalizes  on  a  deliberate 
amateurish  touch.  His  drawings 
resemble  the  work  of  a  bright, 
pre-school  youngster  and  his 
copy  is  completely  informal  and 
conversational. 

Casual  appearing  advertise¬ 
ments.  he  believes,  have  more 
universal  appeal  than  laborious 
ones  and  give  the  impression  of 
freshness.  The  latter  quality  is 
also  one  of  the  newspaper's 
greatest  assets,  he  said. 

“I  like  a  newspaper  ad  to  look 
as  if  it  were  just  out  of  the 
oven. ■'  Mr.  Herold  told  Editor 
&  PiBLisHER.  “Advertisements 
should  look  as  if  they  had  been 
thought  of  a  half  an  hour  before 
press  time.” 

In  his  own  don  herold  maga¬ 
zine  he  says  to  advertisers:  “I 
don't  ask  you  to  be  funny  in 
your  advertising.  Far  from  it. 

'What  I  ask  is  that  you  be  in¬ 
formal,  human,  relaxed — as  in¬ 
formal.  human  and  relaxed  as 
human  beings  themselves  essen¬ 
tially  are.  That  is.  if  you  want 
to  have  charm  and  win  people. 

"The  inability  to  smile,  to  re¬ 
lax.  to  ‘break  it  up.'  is  costing 
many  American  advertisers  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  because 
they  are  wasting  these  millions 
on  a  pompous  solemnity  that  has 
tio  appeal  to  real  people.  .  .  . 

"Advertising  that  is  as  grim.,  as 
Mussolini,  as  sourpuss  as  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  as  completely  dignified 
as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  can¬ 
not  hope  to  charm  any  large  por¬ 


tion  of  the  public  into  loqjsening 
its  pursestrings.” 

This  formula  for  genial  in¬ 
formality  coupled  with  disarm¬ 
ing  frankness  and  honesty  Mr. 
Herold  applies  to  employe  and 
public  relations  as  well  as  prod¬ 
uct  advertising.  This  good  re¬ 
lations  copy-cartoon  combina¬ 
tion,  typified  by  the  ads  Mr. 
Herold  has  been  preparing  for 
Johns-Manville  for  the  past  six 
years,  is  a  favorite  of  the  artist. 

He  likes  to  feel  that  his  ef¬ 
forts  are  improving  understand¬ 
ing  between  business  and  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  business  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  there  is  proof  that  his 
ads  have  done  just  that. 

For  example,  when,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  Johns-Manville 
was  forced  to  discharge  some  of 
its  personnel  because  there 
wasn’t  work  for  them  to  do  and 
consequently  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  them,  the  natural 
reaction  of  those  who  were  fired 
was  resentment  and  of  those 
who  remained  on  the  payroll 
fear  for  their  own  security. 

The  company  turned  to  Don 
Herold  for  assistance  and  he 
wrote  and  illustrated  a  newspa¬ 
per  ad.  headlined.  “We  "Too 
Have  Been  Partly  Fired.”  Copy 
explained  that  by  its  inability  to 
purchase  the  company’s  products 
the  public  had  “partly  fired” 
Johns-Manville  itself  and  that 
until  the  public  rehired  the  com¬ 
pany  both  it  and  its  employes 
would  be  unemployed.  The  ap¬ 
proach  proved  successful,  for  it 
helped  those  unemployed  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  weren't  just 
being  casually  and  impersonally 
fired.” 

"Forget  Foot" — Herold 

“Too  often  in  situations  of  that 
character,”  commented  Mr.  Her¬ 
old,  “the  company  is  too  scared 
to  talk  freely  and  explain  the 
problem.” 

Worse  than  being  uncommu¬ 
nicative,  he  believes,  is  being 
crafty.  “Tell  frankly  the  truth 
about  whatever  it  is."  he  advises. 

Mr.  Herold  is  convinced  that 
the  newspaper  is  exceptionally 
fine  for  the  closely  allied  em¬ 
ploye  and  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  in  plant  towns. 
He  has  convinced  Johns-Man¬ 
ville  as  well,  and  that  firm  now 
runs  ads  every  two  weeks  in 
plant  town  newspapers.  Dem¬ 
onstrating  Mr.  Herold's  theory, 
these  ads  actually  are  prepared 
shortly  before  going  to  press. 

For  companies  as  varied  as 
Federal  Manufacturing  &  Engi¬ 
neering  Corp.,  Walker  -  Turner 
Texaco,  Johns  -  Manville  and 
Continental  Casualty  Co.,  Mr. 
Herold  prepares  scores  of  em¬ 
ploye  booklets,  contributions  for 
house  organs,  pay  envelope  and 
bill  enclosures  and  stockholder 
reports,  but  he  maintains  that 
though  these  are  good,  newspa¬ 


pers  are  better,  and  constantly 
urges  the  firms  to  make  use  of 
the  latter. 

“You  can  keep  telling  your 
story  in  the  newspaper  and  you 
can  tell  it  to  more  persons  than 
just  your  employes  whereas  a 
booklet  is  easily  forgotten  and 
of  limited  circulation,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Even  those  facts  seem¬ 
ingly  obvious  to  you  the  people 
don’t  know  and  won’t  unless  you 
tell  them.” 

Also,  he  has  found  that  when 
a  company  begins  to  think  about 
preparing  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  tell  the  public  about  its 
employe  relations,  the  employe 
relations  get  better  which  in  re¬ 
turn  benefits  the  company. 
Listening  and  evaluating  what 
you  have  already  done  makes 
plain  what  is  still  lacking. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  this 
type  of  business  for  newspapers 
if  they  will  but  seek  and  stimu¬ 
late  it,  Mr.  Herold,  not  the  car¬ 
toonist,  not  the  writer,  but  the 
good-business  man  concluded. 

■ 

Success  of  Oakite  Due 
50%  to  Netvspapers 

At  least  50%  of  the  success  of 
our  product  is  due  to  the  won¬ 
derful  help  from  newspapers  all 
the  way  from  California  to  New 
York,”  Frank  A.  Connolly,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  Oakite 
Products  Co.  told  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  Association 
of  New  York  at  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  monthly  luncheon  meeting 
this  week. 

He  warned  them,  however, 
against  letting  their  contacts 
with  advertisers  lapse  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  ought  to 
be  working  overtime  now  pre¬ 
paring  post-war  campaigns  and 
promotional  material  if  they  arc 
to  get  their  portion  of  the  huge 
volume  of  advertising  to  come. 

Predicting  that  “we  are  on  the 
verge  of  the  most  unprecedented 
era  of  prosperity  the  world  has 
ever  enjoy^”  Mr.  Connolly  as¬ 
serted  that  countless  manufac¬ 
turers  are  “ready  to  go  with  ad¬ 
vertising  just  as  soon  as  news¬ 
papers  can  give  them  the  space. 

Some  merchandising  effort  on 
the  part  of  newspapers  even  un¬ 
der  war-imposed  restrictions  will 
help  immeasurably,  he  said,  to 
assure  business  for  newspapers. 
■ 

Award  Trophies 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Post- 
Standard  and  Herald- Journal 
awarded  trophies  to  high-school 
editorial,  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ers  from  school  publications 
throughout  the  state  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Empire  State  School  Press 
Assn.'s  annual  convention  in 
Syracuse. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

WITH  WAC  recruitment  at  the 
peak  of  4,000  a  month,  paid 
WAC  advertising  has  been 
stopped  for  the  time  being,  the 
War  Department  announced  this 
week.  The  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
cision,  according  to  Herbert 
Lenz,  Young  &  Rubicam  account 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Papers  Reply 
To  Ad  Bureau 
Expansion  Plan 

With  acceptances  of  the  plja 
to  enlarge  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  ( E.fcP, 
Nov.  11,  p.  7),  already  received 
from  between  20  and  25%  of  the 
Bureau’s  U.  S.  Membenhip 
Irwin  Maier,  general  chairman 
of  the  Expansion  Committee, 
announced  Nov.  15  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  newspaper 
executives  to  act  as  regional 
chairmen. 

Expressing  himself  entbuaiat- 
tically  over  the  progress  nude 
in  the  nine  days  since  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Maier,  who 
is  also  publisher  of  the  Afiluoa- 
kee  Journal,  stated  that  refuaali 
were  few  and  that  the  accept¬ 
ances  came  from  newspaper!  of 
all  sizes. 

Those  appointed  regional 
chairmen,  all  members  of  the 
Expansion  Committee,  are; 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager,  Philadelphia  Butletia, 
Eastern  chairman;  George  C 
Biggers,  general  manager,  Atlaa- 
ta  Journal,  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publiahen 
Association,  Southern  chairman; 
Lee  P.  Loomis,  publisher,  Moaoo 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette,  Mid- 
Western  chairman;  E.  M.  (Ted) 
Dealey,  president,  Dallas  Ntm, 
South  Western  chairman;  No^ 
man  Chandler,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Weat- 
ern  chairman,  and  T.  J.  Mullin, 
business  manager.  Salt  Laks 
City  (Utah)  Tribune  &  Tele 
gram.  Rocky  Mountain  area 
chairman. 

( See  “Bureau  to  Get  Full  Sup¬ 
port.  Says  Slocum"  on  page  15.) 


Porter  Heads  FCC 

WASHINGTON.  Nov.  16-S*- 

lection  oi  Paul  Porter,  pub¬ 
licity  director  oi  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  to 
succeed  James  L.  Fly  as  choii' 
man  oi  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  was  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

Alter  a  conierence  with 
President  Roosevelt,  Porter  told 
newspapermen  he  expected 
his  nomination  to  be  sent  to 
the  Senate  in  a  lew  days.  He 
is  a  iormer  newspaperman 
who  later  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  oi  law. 

Fly  becomes  chairman  oi 
the  board  oi  Associated  Music 
Publishers  Corp.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  oi  Muzak  Corp.,  and 
general  counsel  ior  both  Asso¬ 
ciated  and  Muzak,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Friday  by  William 
Benton,  owner  oi  the  common 
stock  oi  Associated  Musk 
Publishers. 

(See  FCC  story.  Page  88) 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

month  before  CHRISTMAS  ...  all  creatures  are  stirring  and 
even  the  mouse  has  money.  From  all  reports  it’s  going  to  be 
t  humdinger!  Herewith  a  few  highlights: 

School  kids  pinch-hitting  as  salespeople; 
simplified  wrappings  and  “carry  it  yourself”; 
gifts  should  be  mailed  by  Dec.  1;  general 
theme,  "there’s  no  place  like  home”;  fewer 
tree  trappings;  lighting  effects  in  stores  and 
on  streets  frowned  on;  WPB  says  more  ond 
definitely  better  quality  toys,  less  paperboard, 
more  wood,  about  15%  pre-war  output  of  the 
stamped  metal  kind:  Department  Store  Econo¬ 
mist  says  about  20';  of  service  men  favor 
socks  'but  they  had  better  fit),  holiday  box 
assortments  for  civilians  to  be  scarce.  Strong  trend  is  toiletries  for 
men  (George  Washington  used  ’em);  good  stock  of  men’s  slippers 
m  hand,  and  black  unmentionables  for  the  ladies  proving  very 
popular  gift  choices. 

Paris  garters  advertising  “Elastic’s  Back  in  Santa’s  Pack!” 
Don’t  overlook  service  men  and  women  in  this  country.  Price 
leems  to  be  no  detriment — Montgomery  Ward  has  bracelets  up  to 
$295  and  Sear's  offering  diamond  rings  at  $426.95,  tax  included,  in 
its  Christmas  Byers! 

*  «  * 

SUGGESTION!  .  .  .  Esquire,  as  it  did  last  year,  is  offering  re¬ 
tailers  a  large  blow-up  of  a  special  Christmas  painting  it  com¬ 
missioned  a  noted  artist  to  make.  Called  “Home  Coming  .  .  .  New 
York  Harbor  .  .  .  Christmastime."  To  be  used  as  backgrounds  in 
windows.  Last  year  nearly  a  thousand  retail  stores  used  that  issue. 
•  *  • 

DRUNJC  OYSTERS!  .  .  .  Every  now  and  then  we  pick  up  some 
unusual  bit  of  stuff  that  helps  with  future  sales  when  we  pass 
it  on  to  one  of  our  accoimts.  We’ve  been  calling  these  "Choking 
The  Dog!’’ — for  there  are  more  ways  to  do  it  than  feeding  him 
butter.  One  for  your  restaurant:  ’The  Fish  and  Wild-life  Service 
discovered  that  the  time  to  shuck  oysters  can  be  reduced  35%  by 
getting  the  oyster  drunk!  A  novice  trying  it  opened  150  shells 
in  less  than  20  minutes.  Simple!  Just  dunk  the  oysters  in  carbon¬ 
ated  water  and  let  them  stay  there  for  five  minutes.  Water  relaxes 
the  muscles,  shells  open  easily. 

•  *  • 

N-0  DAY!  .  .  .  Just  about  the  time  we  thought  we  were  seeing 
the  light  in  the  many  pre-war  special  weeks,  now  we  seem  to 
be  getting  ready  to  run  the  "days"  into  the  ground.  Starting  with 
“V-Day,”  we  saw  our  mistake  and  it  became  “V-E  Day!”  Now 
we  are  hearing  about  “V-J  Day”  when  the  Japs  are  defeated. 

But  comes  a  manufacturer  who  makes  slip  covers  out  in  Chicago 
with  a  “Y-Day,”  the  day  when  “we  can  say  yes.”  A  hoisery 
manufacturer  down  in  Tennessee  comes  up  with  an  “N-Day” — 
the  day  “when  Nylons  are  back!” 

All  of  them,  including  us  who  sell  advertising,  had  better  be 
tliinking  of  “N-O  Day!”  That’s  the  day  when  G.I.  Joe  gets  back, 
and  the  easiest,  simplest,  best-sounding,  most  expressionable  word 
he  will  want  to  say  is  an  emphatic  “NO” — accompanied  by  a 
’’ospberry! 

0  0  0 

natural  for  your  florist  .  .  .  especially  at  Christmas 
time!  ’The  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery  Association  News  reports 
that  of  191  persons  interviewed,  125  hod  never  sent  flowers  by 
telegraph!  Of  these,  66  were  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  you 
could  send  flowers  by  wire.  Of  those  questioned  as  to  how  they 
would  do  it.  36  replied  they  would  go  directly  to  Western  Union. 

Currently  running  in  magazines  is  a  campaign  showing  the 
simplicity  of  the  thing,  headed  “It’s  Easy  As  1-2-3!”  Mats  are 
available  from  FTDA,  but  here  are  facts  to  convince  your  florist, 
and  a  tip  for  the  copy  he  should  be  running  now! 
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EYES  RIGHT!  ...  A  good  table  to  use  in  the  advertising  of  an 
optical  account:  The  percentages  of  defective  vision  in  the 
various  age  groups  are:  70  years — 95%;  60 — 82%;  50 — 71%;  40 — 
48%;  30—39%;  20—23%,  and  8  years,  20%.  Pick  Your  Age  Group! 

0  0  0 

MORE  FOR  THE  RECORD!  ,  .  .  (“No  Sex  Appeal,”  Nov.  4)— If 
your  bank  needs  more  info  from  experts  about  that  small  per¬ 
sonal  loan  business  he  may  not  be  going  after,  here  is  ammunition. 
Over  the  past  30  years  these  loans  have  proven  remarkably  safe. 
Analysis  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1939  found  losses  on 
consumer  installment  notes  averaged  no  more  than  lVi%  during 
the  1920-21  recession  and  the  1929-33  depression.  Loss  on  others: 
20%  average  on  merchandise,  33  to  50%  on  real  estate  and  75%  on 
stocks  and  bonds.  In  1933  consumer  credit  was  a  safer  investment 
than  cash  in  the  bank!  ’There  will  be  lots  of  loans  made  during 
the  coming  months  by  the  banks — or  the  small  loan  companies. 

«  •  • 

WHAT  IS  ’THIS  ’THING  .  .  .  called  position  in  a  newspaper  that 
most  national  accounts  worry  about  so?.  One  recent  issue 
of  a  trade  mag  carrying  many  nationally  advertised  brands  we 
ourselves  carry,  had  71  full-page  ads  running 
one  after  another — competitive  brand  facing 
competitive  brand  (not  merely  on  the  same 
page) — no  reading  matter  facing,  above,  un¬ 
der  or  alongside.  Another  had  149  full-page 
advertisements  before  you  even  reached  the 
title  of  the  mag  or  any  reading  matter.  Two 
examples  of  positioning:  soups  facing  a  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  .  .  .  fountain  fruits  and  syrups 
facing  a  most  informative  message  to  women 
regarding  a  very  personal  admonition! 

0  0  0 

OLD  AGE  SPEAKS!  .  .  .  (“Hard  Tack”  Nov,  11) — To  help  you 
swing  that  hardware  account  into  line,  listen  to  a  voice  that 
probably  is  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  one  speaking  with 
authority. 

Carl  A.  Miller,  National  Retail  Hardware  Association  director, 
in  the  mag  Hardware  Retailer,  says:  “How  much  publicity  have 
we  given  our  business  in  the  past?  Very  little!  We  independent 
retail  hardware  dealers  are  very  poor  advertisers.  We  seem  to 
think  that  because  we  have  been  established  in  our  town  for  50 
years  or  more  it  isn’t  necessary  to  advertise  our  business.  ...  It 
is  the  consistent  advertiser  who  gets  the  business.  .  .  .  We  should 
rim  a  special  sale  at  least  twice  a  year.  More  and  better  advertis¬ 
ing  is  our  post-war  slogan.” 

•  •  • 

SOMETHING  NEW  .  .  .  being  promoted  by  your  department  store 
and  jeweler.  It’s  called  “Pieces  O’  Fate!” — described  as  “jungle 
jangles  of  globe-wide  glory” — what  the  boys  are  and  will  be  bring¬ 
ing  back  for  their  girls  to  make  into  bracelets,  anklets,  necklaces. 
“Lucky  Coins”  also  for  bracelets,  earrings,  pins— consisting  of 
various  coins  from  the  lands  of  the  far-flung  United  Nations. 

0  0  0 

THIS  SOUNDS  GOOD!  ,  .  .  Field-Schlick  in  St.  Paul,  for  Christ¬ 
mas  last  year  and  again  this,  features  “’The  Secret  Shop!”  It’s 
for  youngsters — a  special  gift  shop  for  their  selections.  Located  in 
a  corner,  away  from  prying  eyes  of  adults. 

The  kids  fall  for  this  "secret"  shopping!  They 
select  their  gifts,  boxes,  paper,  ribbon — and  it 
is  wrapped  right  before  their  eyes.  Price 
range  of  gifts  from  50c  to  $3.50.  Appeal  is 
that  while  mother  is  shopping  elsewhere,  they 
can  shop  in  absolute  secrecy,  and  take  all 
the  time  they  want  in  which  to  do  it. 

0  0  0  0 

SPEAKING  OF  KIDS  ...  the  “disposable 
diaper”  is  being  promoted  extensively  in 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops.  Hitting  the  diaper  washing 
services  hard,  because  they’re  supposed  to  be  more  sanitary.  In 
New  York,  Bloomingdale’s  playing  it  up  in  the  Baby  Shop  and 
Stern’s  finding  it  Hard  to  keep  in  stock.  Along  with  this  trend 
something  else  that’s  new — special  diaper  bags! 
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Two  Newsmen  Added 
To  Leyte  Death  Toll 

Prist  of  Acme  Killed  by  Sniper, 

John  Terry  Dies  of  Bomb  Wounds 


A  JAPANESE  sniper’s  bullet 
killed  a  fourth  American  war 
correspondent,  Frank  Prist  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  on  Leyte 
this  week  after  a  third.  John  B. 
Terry  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Newt,  was  reported  dead  aboard 
a  hospital  ship  from  injuries  he 
received  in  the  Japanese  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Tacloban  Oct.  25  which 
resulted  also  in  the  deaths  of 
Asahel  Bush  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Stanley  Gunn  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Their  deaths  brought  to  26  the 
total  of  American  correspondents 


Priat  Terry 


killed  in  this  war,  13  of  them  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  veteran  Prist,  who  had 
photographed  Amo-ican  troops 
in  action  all  the  way  from  Buna 
in  New  Guinea  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  was  killed  while  waiting 
for  his  replacement.  Willard 
Hatch  of  San  Francisco,  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Killed  Inatantly 

He,  Cliff  Bottomley,  Australian 
Department  of  Information  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Irving  Smith  and 
Harly  Crotdiett  of  Universal 
Newsreel,  had  reached  a  tank 
assembly  point  at  the  Pinamo- 
poan  front  in  the  Ormoc  sector, 
where  heavy  fighting  was  in 
progress,  and  was  turning  his 
jeep  around  for  the  return  trip 
adien  the  sniper  fired  from  some¬ 
where  on  the  fiank  of  the  ridge. 
The  bullet  entered  Prist’s  heart 
and  he  died  instantly. 

Of  Prist’s  death  Gen.  MacAr- 
thur  wired  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 


CANADIAN  war  correspond¬ 
ents  vdio  have  served  in  a 
theatre  oi  war  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Canadian  Legion  as 
honorary  members  until  the 
next  convention,  when  steps 
will  be  taken  to  grant  them 
hill  active  membership,  the 
Legion  headquarters  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  announced  this  week. 
War  correspondents  previous¬ 
ly  were  not  eligible,  and  a 
change  in  the  constitution  will 
be  necessary  to  admit  them,  it 
was  explained. 


president  of  NEA-Acme:  “It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  death  by  enemy  action  of 
your  war  photographer.  He  was 
one  of  our  initial  group  of  cor¬ 
respondents  in  this  theater. 
Through  his  cheerful  disposi¬ 
tion,  tireless  energy,  his  skill 
and  his  fearlessness,  he  became 
a  model  of  his  profession.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents.  We  all  mourn  him.  Please 
convey  my  condolences  to  the 
Prist  family  and  members  of 
your  organization,  and  deep 
sympathy  and  condolences  from 
our  public  relations  staff  and  all 
correspondents.” 

Surviving  Prist  are  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Olga  Prist,  employed  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Prist  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
a  brother.  Jack  Prist,  a  yeoman 
in  the  Navy. 

’The  death  of  John  B.  Terry  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  was  re¬ 
ported  Nov.  13,  though  he  died 
Oct.  31  aboard  a  hospital  ship 
of  wounds  received  from  ex¬ 
ploding  bomb  fragments  which 
killed  Bush  and  Gunn.  His  in¬ 
juries  had  been  announced  as  a 
shattered  elbow  and  minor  con¬ 
cussion. 

Terry’s  death  deepens  a  mys¬ 
tery  surrounding  the  Oct.  25 
bombing,  which  was  the  most 
disastrous  for  correspondents  of 
any  single  action  of  the  war. 
The  death  of  Bush  and  injury 
of  Gunn  were  reported  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  bombing,  but 
Gunn’s  injuries  were  declared 
to  be  not  critical  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death  Oct.  30  came 
as  a  surprise. 

Last  week  a  Purple  Heart  was 
awarded  Clete  Roberts  of  the 
Blue  Network,  also  injured  in 
the  blast,  after  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced  simply  that 
he  had  been  struck  unconscious. 

Terry  joined  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  last  August.  He  was  born 
in  the  Philippines,  and  while  he 
was  serving  as  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  he  received  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  award  for  a  year’s 
study  at  Harvard.  His  wife,  who 
lives  in  California,  survives. 

Using  the  Press  Wireless  serv¬ 
ice  from  the  Philippines,  John 
Graham  Dowling.  Chicago  Sun 
correspondent,  filed  a  tribute  to 
Terry  in  behalf  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  on  Leyte. 

“We  had  a  peculiar  attachment 
to  Terry,”  wrote  Dowling.  “He 
was  10  years  older  than  we  and 
much  wiser.  We  were  nearly 
three  years  of  war  older  than  he 
and  wiser,  perhaps,  in  the  ways 
of  war.” 

Dowling  told  how  Terry,  who 
was  sick  coming  up  with  the 
men  on  the  ship  to  Leyte,  won¬ 
dered  how  he  would  behave  un¬ 
der  fire.  “Wfll,  he  behaved  like 
a  man  under  fire,”  continued 
Dowling,  “and  when  it  came  his 


PRIST  ON  LEYTE 

One  oi  the  last  photos  oi  Acme 
photographer  Frank  Prist  (center), 
who  was  killed  by  a  Jap  sniper  in 
the  Leyte  action.  With  him  are 
two  other  NEA-Acme  men,  Stan¬ 
ley  Troutman  (L)  and  Tom  Shaier. 

time  to  get  hurt  he  took  it  the 
way  we  have  always  hoped  we 
would  be  able  to  take  it. 

An  explanation  of  the  pro¬ 
portionately  high  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  to  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  Pacific  was 
advanced  this  week  by  Homer 
Bigart  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  is  now  with  the 
24th  Division  on  Leyte. 

Looks  Too  Sois 

“Here  you  can  drive  right  up 
to  the  front  line  in  broad  day¬ 
light  without  drawing  a  storm 
of  artillery  or  getting  blown  sky- 
high  by  ’Teller  mines,  and  that 
is  precisely  why  more  corre¬ 
spondents  have  been  killed  here 
than  in  any  comparable  period 
in  the  European  theater,”  he 
said. 

’“The  newcomer  gets  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Hearing  none 
of  the  usual  din  of  battle,  he 
comes  jeeping  along,  admiring 
the  scenery,  when  ping — a  snip¬ 
er’s  bullet  shatters  his  day¬ 
dreams. 

“You  have  only  to  make  one 
excursion  to  the  front  to  realize 
that  this  is  a  very  different  kind 
of  war,  and  that  Japanese  bullets 
and  knee  mortars  can  kill  just 
as  surely  as  Col.  Gen.  Eberhardt 
von  Mackensen’s  railway  guns 
at  Anzio.” 

Three  other  war  correspond¬ 
ents  narrowly  escaped  death  this 
week,  two  of  them  in  Germany 
and  the  third  in  a  Catalina  dy¬ 
ing  boat  over  the  Pacific. 

Henry  T.  Gorrell,  United  Press 
correspondent  now  with  the 
U.  S.  infantry  in  Germany,  and 
Ernest  Hemingway,  noted  nov¬ 
elist  and  magazine  writer,  nearly 
drove  their  jeep  into  a  field  of 
American  road  mines.  Traveling 
through  the  shell-scarred  town 
of  Mausbach,  Gorrell  was  start¬ 
led  to  hear  Hemingway  sud- 
dently  shout  “Hold  it!” 

“We  stopped,”  the  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  reported  in  a  dispatch, 
“and  found  a  score  of  our  own 
mines  across  the  road  only  25 
yards  ahead. 

“The  carcass  of  a  horse  which 
had  stepped  on  one  of  the  mines 
previously  was  evidence  of  what 
might  have  happened.  All  that 
was  left  of  the  horse  were  his 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Press  Wireless 
Opens  Service 
In  Philippines 

A  400-watt  Press  WirdiB 
transmitter  capable  of  sendiM 
press  copy  in  telegraphic  eali 
at  speeds  up  to  400  words  a 
ute  went  into  operation  tS 
week  on  Leyte  amid  corretpi^ 
dents’  cheers  and  a  statesm^ 
amazement  at  the  efficiency  tl 
American  enterprise  in  d«U*- 
ering  news. 

The  first  dispatch,  a  newt  mr 
sage  from  Frank  Hewlett  ol  tki 
United  Press,  was  filed  at 
point  of  origin  at  5  p.m,  g| 
’Tuesday  and  received  in  Lor^ 
geles  at  4:10  a.m.  that  .same^. 
(There  is  a  difference  of  U 
hours  between  the  time  In  La 
Angeles  and  in  the  Philipplag^ 

More  than  30  months  aga 
Hewlett  had  filed  one  of  the 
last  messages  from  Corregidor. 
His  first  dispatch  over  the  on 
Leyte  transmitter  was  delayed 
several  days.  Press  Wirelen 
opening  for  business  a  little  be* 
hind  schedule  because  Japanaie 
bombs  had  damaged  the  radk 
antenna. 

Hewlett’s  message  said:  “Coe 
respondents  here  welcon^ 
Press  Wireless’  entrance  into  the 
field  because  it  promises  the 
elimination  of  communicatiooi 
troubles  such  as  those  of  the 
first  week  of  the  Leyte  cam¬ 
paign.  when  wordage  was  n 
tioned. 

Oamena'a  Statement 

President  Osmena  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  congratulated  Prw 
Wireless,  saying:  “It  shows  hoe 
American  enterprise,  even  din¬ 
ing  wartime,  can  be  so  efficiaot 
that  with  military  operationi 
still  going  on  an  up-to-the-min¬ 
ute  radio  service  is  installed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Ameriem 
press  and  enable  the  America 
press  and  American  people  to 
get  the  latest  news  devdop- 
ments.” 

At  New  York  headquarters  of 
Press  Wireless,  President  A 
Warren  Norton  said  service  from 
Leyte  would  be  identical  to  that 
given  by  the  company’s  mobile 
station  attached  to  the  First 
American  Army,  which  has  bea 
in  operation  for  the  press  on 
European  battlefields  since  Jnne 
13,  seven  days  after  the  landiaf  ^ 
on  the  Normandy  beachhead. 
’The  first  press  message  fnn 
that  station  was  sent  by  U.P.'l 
Henry  T.  Gorrell. 

Press  Wireless  entrance  into 
the  Philippine  field  was  made 
possible  by  action  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff  mid 
the  board  of  war  communka’ 
tions.  Previously,  press  commu¬ 
nication  had  been  maintained  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corpe 
transmitter. 

The  new  transmitter  and  other 
units  can  be  shifted  quickly  to 
new  locations  as  required  l9 
the  progress  of  the  campaign. 

A  highly  skilled  crew  of  Pre* 
Wireless  engineers  and  o^ 
technicians  especially  trainm 
for  their  war  theater  tasks  » 
operating  the  station. 
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CARTOONS  OF  THE  WEEK  DEAL  WITH  SOME  TIMELY  DOMESTIC  SITUATIONS 


NOBODY  HERE  BUT  US  TURKEYS! 

Jerry  Doyle,  Philadelphia  Record 


ENTER:  THE  ENTREE 

Henry  Barrow,  Atsociated  Press 


LET  THERE  BE  MUSIC! 

Edoiund  Duffy,  Baltimore  Sun 


AP  Case  Off  to  Dec.  5; 
Legal  Theory  Assailed 

Chicago  Tribune  Brief  Answers 
Government  on  ‘New  Principle' 


A  NEW  principle  of  law — 
"clearly  a  recent  invention”— 
which  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  advanced  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  anti-trust  case  is 
without  foundation  and  would 
require  AP,  under  penalty  of 
contempt,  to  utter  when  it  would 
remain  mute,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
KW  told  the  Supreme  Court  in 
a  new  brief  filed  this  week. 

Oral  arguments  before  the 
court  have  been  re-scheduled  for 
Dec.  5.  Due  to  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  of  a  daughter  of  John  T. 
Cahill,  counsel  for  AP,  postpone¬ 
ment  was  arranged  Monday  as 
batteries  of  lawyers  and  edi¬ 
torial  observers  gathered  in 
Waahlngton,  Counsel  for  all  par- 
lies  agreed  Mr.  Cahill  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
arguing  such  important  litiga¬ 
tion  under  the  circumstances. 

As  a  principal  appellant  from 
District  Court’s  judgment 
holding  the  AP  to  be  a  monopoly 
m  restraint  of  trade,  the  Trib- 
Company  and  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick  submitted  the 
new  brief  in  reply  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  contention  that  there 
shouW  be  further  restrictions 
on  the  press  asaeciation. 

Clotsed  with  InqkseiMrB 
^  ’The  Government”  It  says, 
“will  not  be  satisfied  With  mere 
rmoval  of  conteattual  inhibi¬ 
tions  in  the  ease  of  AP’s  dis¬ 
patches,  It  s<e%ki  af^mative  re¬ 
lief  whereby  -AP  will  in  effect 
be  compelled  ifo  furnish  its  dis- 
PSKhes.  iridfifcriminately.” 

CritiCi^lil^  the  attempt  of  the 
Departliftiht  of  Justice  to  put  co- 
opettrtNi^  press  associations  in 
♦k  category  as  innkeepers, 
mb  fVibune  attacks  specifically 
w  ht^inciple  set  forth  as  fol- 

O  R  *  PUBLISH! 


lows:  ‘The  defendants.  by 

agreeing  to  gather,  distribute 
and  interchange  news  jointly 
and  collectively  and  to  deny  to 
competitors  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  advantages  in 
trade  derived  from  such  collec¬ 
tion  action,  have  illegally  re¬ 
strained  trade.” 

The  principle,  if  correct,  is 
not  limited  in  its  application  to 
the  news  industry;  it  embraces 
all  fields,  the  Tribune  counsel 
argue.  Thus  this  principle,  they 
say,  outlaws  joint  action  for 
trade  advantages  in  every  field 
whether  conducted  in  the  form 
of  a  partnership,  association  or 
otherwise,  unless  such  advan¬ 
tage  is  shared  by  all. 

Competitive  Disadvantage 

‘  Th*  new  principle,”  the  brief 
states,  “necessarily  permits  U.P„ 
INS  and  other  non-mutual  news 
agencies  to  sell  under  normal 
covenants  for  territorial  exclu¬ 
siveness.  The  principle  there¬ 
fore  disenables  mutual  associa¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  to  compete 
on  even  terms  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  services:  the  commercial 
agencies  would  enjoy  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  granting  ter¬ 
ritorial  exclusivity  or  asset 
value  contracts  or  price  differ¬ 
entials,  whereas  the  mutuals 
would  be  unable  to  do  so  .  .  . 

“The  new  principle  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  Government  to 
erect  a  new  classification  of  re¬ 
straints  illegal  per  se,  permitting 
'of  no  justification;’  and  thus  to 
eliminate  genuine  issues  of  fact 
concerning  the  reasonableness 
or  unreasonableness  of  the  an¬ 
cillary  agreement  for  territorial 
exclusivity. 

“Yet  even  in  the  statement  of 
the  new  principle,  the  gofwem- 
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ment  necessarily  has  included 
the  factor  of  ‘trade  advantage’ 
or  ‘competitive  advantage.’ 
Whether  or  not  AP’s  ancillary 
covenants  for  qualified  terri¬ 
torial  exclusivity  confer  such 
‘trade  advantage’  or  ‘competitive 
advantage’  is  a  genuine  issue  of 
fact.  We  believe,  as  stated  in 
our  brief,  that  the  ancillary  cov¬ 
enants  are  affirmatively  shown 
not  to  confer  such  advantage  in 
any  degree  forbidden  by  the 
anti-trust  acts  or  the  concepts  of 
common  law.” 

The  Sherman  Act  was  not  de¬ 
signed  to  penalize  efficiency, 
says  the  Tribune  argument  at 
another  point.  It  concludes  that 
the  judgment,  as  rendered  and 
as  the  Government  asks  it  to 
be  modified,  “will  go  further 
than  cancelling  agreements  held 
in  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade — it  requires  and  will  af¬ 
firmatively  require  AP  under 
penalty  of  contempt  to  utter 

when  it  would  remain  mute.” 
AP,  it  contends,  must  admit  to 
membership  and  therefore  “ut¬ 
ter”  its  news  dispatches  to  every 
applicant  newspaper, 

“This  is  exactly  what  we 

pointed  out  in  our  brief,”  say 

the  Tribune  counsel,  furthering 
the  argumeht  on  freedom  of  the 
press-,  “Ond  that  no  ‘cleat  and 
presOrtt  danger’  justifies  sUCh  a 
compulsive  decree.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  no  answer  to  the 
‘Flag  Salute’  cases  and  the 

other  cases  we  have  cited.  We 
submit  that  there  is  no  answer.” 


Award  Medals 

The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
and  the  City  of  Bayonne  hon¬ 
ored  168  officers  and  men  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  recently,  in 
colorful  ceremonies  at  which 
gold  medals  were  presented  to 
the  Coast  Guardsmen.  The 
award  was  made  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  job  the  sail¬ 
ors  did  when  they  averted  an 
explosion  of  the  1,365-ton  cargo 
of  munitions  aboard  the  blazii^ 
Panamanian  freighter,  S.S.  El 
Estero,  in  New  York  Harbor, 
April  24.  1948. 


Copt.  Stahlman 
Leaving  Navy; 
Served  4  Years 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  14 — 
After  nearly  four  years  of  active 
duty  with  the  Navy,  Capt.  James 
G.  Stahlman.  USNR,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  has  returned  to  Nashville 
on  detached  leave.  He  will  re¬ 
vert  to  civilian  status  at  the 
expiration  of  this  leave  and  will 
resume  his  full  duties  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 
after  Jan.  1. 

Capt.  Stahlman.  who  early  this 
year  returned  from  a  special 
mission  to  the  Far  East,  has  been 
on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Inaugurated  V-1  Program 

Having  been  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
since  1926,  Capt.  Stahlman  went 
on  active  duty  in  January,  1941. 
In  addition  to  his  foreign  serv¬ 
ice.  he  organized  and  operated 
under  Adm.  A.  J.  Hepburn  the 
naval  districts  section  of  the 
office  of  public  relations  for  14 
Naval  districts  and  units  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets. 

He  inaugurated  the  Navy’s  V-1 
officer  procurement  program  at 
Vanderbilt  and  was  co-author 
of  the  plan  for  field  procedure 
of  the  program  for  the  entire 
Navy  under  the  director  of  re¬ 
cruiting,  then  Captain,  now  Rear 
Adm.  F.  E.  M.  Whiting. 

Later  he  had  a  tour  of  duty 
as  public  relations  officer  for  the 
Eighth  Naval  District  under  the 
late  Rear  Adm.  Frank  T.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  commandant. 

Capt.  Stahlman  went  on  active 
duty  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
and  in  November,  1941,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  commander.  Early  this 
year  he  received  his  fonrOi 
stripe. 


Veterans  Pose  Problem 
In  Choice  of  New  Jobs 

Newspapermen  Find  Other  Ventures 
To  Their  Liking . . .  Shun  Small  Cities 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

THEY'RE  beginning  to  come 

back,  now. 

Newspapermen  who  left  shops 
for  service  in  the  armed  forces 
are  receiving  honorable  dis¬ 
charges  and  are  returning  to 
civil  life  in  increasing  numbers. 
Today  it  is  only  a  trickle,  but  as 
the  stream  of  returning  thou¬ 
sands  grows,  it  may  constitute 
a  major  problem  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  or,  again,  it  may 
not. 

Headquarters  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  is  concerned 
over  it.  Stephen  Ripley,  inter¬ 
national  representative,  has  been 
called  in  from  the  road  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  it.  He  is  conducting 
a  poll  among  the  guild’s  82 
locals,  seeking  to  learn  exactly 
how  many  members  are  in  serv¬ 
ice,  whether  they  will  want  their 
old  jobs  back,  how  many  replace¬ 
ments  will  want  to  stay  on  the 
job,  how  many  jobs  can  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  plants  covered  by 
the  188  contracts  now  in  force, 
involving  22,000  members. 

Publishers  in  the  main  are  op¬ 
timistic.  They  see  expanding 
post-war  business  creating  many 
new  jobs.  A  great  many  news¬ 
papers  have  applied  for  FM 
radio,  others  for  television. 

A  Specific  Case 

How  about  the  veterans  them¬ 
selves? 

It’s  too  early  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  guild.  These  polls 
take  time.  Probably  something 
definite  in  the  way  of  specific 
data  should  be  ready  for  the 
guild’s  June  convention  in  St. 
Paul. 

An  individual  case  history  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  the  experiences  of 
Arthur  Halliburton,  who.  after 
19  months  in  service  as  a  Stafl’ 
Sergeant  N.C.O.  in  charge  of 
public  relations  at  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  ( Tex. )  Aviation  Cadet 
Center,  received  his  honorable 
discharge  Oct.  21  and  since  Oct. 
28  has  been  on  the  city  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

It  is  possible  to  be  specific 
about  Halliburton,  and  some 
general  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  from  his  case.  He  did 
not.  for  instance,  return  to  the 
paper  he  left  for  service. 

Halliburton  is  37  years  old. 
When  he  left  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleane  (La.)  Times-Picay- 
une  in  February,  1941,  the  na¬ 
tional  service  act  was  in  effect, 
providing  that  he  could  return 
to  work  on  that  daily,  if  he  de¬ 
sired.  He  didn’t. 

Receiving  his  discharge  under 
Section  10  of  the  national  law, 
which  allows  a  man  release  for 
very  general  reasons,  the  reason 
given  by  Halliburton  was  that 
he  planned  to  return  to  an  essen¬ 
tial  industry.  He  was  required 
to  have  a  letter  from  some  offi¬ 


cial  in  an  industry  promising 
him  employment.  He  obtained 
such  a  letter  from  L.  L.  Engel- 
king,  city  editor.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  'IVibune,  because  he  wanted 
to  go  back  to  work  in  New  York, 
rather  than  New  Orleans. 

After  changing  from  uniform 
to  civvies,  Halliburton  stopped 
off  in  New  Orleans  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  seeing  his  former 
city  editor,  Oren  Blackstone,  and 
the  acting  managing  editor,  John 
McClure.  He  could  have  gone 
back  to  work  for  the  Times- 
Picayune  had  he  wished. 

“Here’s  the  way  I  felt,’’  Halli¬ 
burton  said,  "and  I  don’t  think 
it  will  be  notably  uncommon 
among  the  thousands  of  other 
newspapermen  who  left  to  go 
into  service:  I  felt  that  after  the 
army  it  would  be  decidedly  anti- 
climactic  to  go  right  back  to  the 
same  job  I  had  before  I  entered. 
The  army  is  not  fun,  no  matter 
what  you  are  doing  or  where 
you  are.  It  represents  a  certain 
period  of  unpleasantness,  with 
its  formations  and  bugle  calls. 
You  begin  to  feel  it  is  time 
wasted,  or  perhaps  you  feel  that 
you  h4ve  gained  some  superior¬ 
ity  or  skill.  In  any  case  a 
mighty  big  hunk  has  been  taken 
out  of  your  life. 

"There’s  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
newspapermen  who  feel  the 
same  way  I  do.  I  talked  to  lots 
of  them  in  the  army.  I  know 
one  good  newspaperman  who 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  buy  a 
banana  plantation  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean — no  more  of  newspapers 
for  him.  I  know  newspapermen 
in  the  army  who  expect  to  get 
work  in  radio  when  ^they  get 
their  discharges;  others  in  radio 
who  want  to  be  newspapermen. 

Hare  Grown  Up 

"Then  there  are  income  con¬ 
siderations.  Some  who  ieft 
newspapers  have  suddenly 
grown  up.  A  former  copy  boy, 
for  instance,  who  has  become  a 
colonel  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
certainly  is  not  going  back  to  his 
copy  boy’s  job.” 

Halliburton  expressed  these 
opinions  to  McClure  on  the 
Times-Picayune,  who  said: 

“I  doubt  if  more  than  one  in 
10  who  have  gone  into  service 
will  want  to  return  to  their  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  jobs.’’ 

Like  many  other  newspaper¬ 
men  in  service,  Halliburton,  as 
a  public  relations  officer,  had 
^ent  most  of  his  19  months  do¬ 
ing  somewhat  similar  work.  He 
had  had  a  short  period  in  an 
Officers  Candidate  School,  but  he 
got  sick  and  asked  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  handling  of  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  publicity  at 
San  Antonio,  to  writing  radio 
scripts  for  camp  shows,  to  super¬ 
vising  camp  newspapers.  Halli- 
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LIFE'S  DARKEST  MOMENT 

H.  T.  WEBSTER,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  cortooiikl 
gives  his  view  of  one  phose  oi  the  war  reporting  out  oi  Ik 
European  theater. 


burton  had  worked  in  New  York 
before,  with  the  New  Yorker, 
had  worked  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  and  as  a  publicity 
man. 

On  the  Herald  Tribune  are 
other  former  servicemen  who 
have  returned  to  the  business. 
None  has  seen  overseas  service. 
They  are  Kenneth  Hand,  a  for¬ 
mer  Marine;  Paul  Tobenkin, 
labor  reporter,  who  served  for  a 
short  time  with  the  infantry,  and 
Pete  Ehlers,  back  on  the  copy 
desk  after  14  months  in  the  in¬ 
fantry, 

Lt  Neller's  Experiences 

Another  case  record  may  be 
built  around  the  experiences  of 
First  Lt.  Edward  Nellor,  30, 
now  Oh  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  after  three  and 
a  half  years  of  service  in  the 
Infantry,  including  action  in  the 
Pacific  theater  where  he  was 
wounded  in  July,  1943. 

Nellor  has  been  with  the  Sim 
since  March.  He,  like  Halli¬ 
burton,  could  have  returned  to 
his  last  job,  which  he  left  when 
he  enlisted  on  Oct.  14,  1940. 
Then  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Daily  Republic. 
He  had  been  in  newspaper  work 
four  years,  ever  since  his  gradu¬ 
ation  in  1936  from  Dakota  Wes¬ 
leyan,  having  served  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  a  year  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  on  the  staff 
of  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal. 
When  he  stopped  off  in  his 
hometown  of  Mitchell  after  be¬ 
ing  mustered  out  of  the  Army, 
he  called  on  the  newspaper  that 


had  formerly  employed  him 
They  were  short-hand^,  offend 
him  a  "good  deal.’’ 

"You  think  of  home  a  kl 
when  you  are  away  in  the 
Army,’’  Nellor  recalled  thii 
week,  “but  when  you  retun 
you  find  you  have  changed 
somehow  in  relation  to  tk 
people  you  used  to  know.  K 
is  trite  to  say  that  you  haw 
broadened,  but  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  You  do  not  waul 
to  settle  down  there  again.  Ym 
have  found  out  what  it  is  lOw 
to  travel.  I  ihtnk  most  hew 
paper  men,  returning  from  the 
war,  will  want  to  look  elsewhcn 
Than  their  last  job  for  work  u 
civiliShs  again.’’ 

So  he  came  on  to  New  YoA^ 
became  associated  with  the  Sun. 
There,  at  first,  he  found  he  w* 
“swimming  around’’  a  bit.  Then 
were  some  adjustments  to  make 
to  get  used  to  civilian  terminal- 
ogies  after  wartime  living  and 
fighting.  In  the  Army  he  had 
forgotten  phases  common  top 
stories  on  income  tax,  for  in¬ 
stance,  rationing.  labor  relatiooi 
The  idea  broached  by  Rohtfj 
U.  Brown  in  "Shop  Talk  at  , 
'Thirty’’  last  week  that  the 
American  Society  of  Newspapw 
Editors  prepare  a  sort  of  rr 
habilitation  booklet  for  retun* 
ing  newspaper  men  to  aid  them 
in  brushing  up  on  ordinsA 
civilian  news  appealed  to  him 
as  “very  much  worthwhile." 

“However,”  he  added.  “I  think 
much  of  this  psychiatric  fa®  ad 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Invasion  Pictures  Took 
Long  Preparation 

Still  Photo  Pool  Organized  Months  Ahead, 
Rehearsals  and  Tests  Carried  Out 

By  E.  K.  Butler.  Associated  Press 


E.  Z.  BUTLEB  of  tho  AP  Nows- 
photo  Sorrice  has  just  ro* 
turnsd  from  Europe  where  he 
acted  os  editor  and  supervisor 
of  production  for  the  U.  3.  War* 
time  Still  Photo  Pool  during  the 
invasion.  In  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  he  describes  operations 
of  the  Pool. 

YOU'VE  SEEN  the  smashing 
still  picture  coverage  of  the 
European  invasion.  You’ve  read 
stories  about 
feats  of  indi¬ 
vidual  photogra¬ 
phers.  But  little 
has  been  made 
known  about  the 
Wartime  Still 
Photo  Pool  itself 
— and  the  team¬ 
work  that  has 
made  it  work. 

The  operations 
of  the  pool  were 
responsible  in 
large  measure  Butler 
for  the  picture 
service  which  American  news¬ 
papers  received  on  the  invasion 
of  Europe — and  the  campaign 
that  followed. 

Months  of  painstaking  prepa¬ 
ration  lay  behind  the  pool's 
operations  in  Europe.  Originally 
organized  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor  for  civilian 
photographer  coverage  of  the 
war,  the  pool  made  unprece¬ 
dented  preparations  for  D-Day. 

The  pool's  participants — Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Acme  Newsplc- 
tures.  International  News  Pho¬ 
tos  and  Life  magazine — sent 
more  than  20  photographers, 
editors  and  darkroom  men  to 
London  months  ahead  of  the 
invasion. 

Coordinated  by  Smith 
In  London,  Charles  Smith  of 
INP  acted  as  Pool  coordinator, 
handling  contacts  with  Allied 
officers  and  advance  arrange¬ 
ments  on  assignments.  It  was 
my  job  to  edit  the  Pool  pictures, 
supervise  processing  and  to  see 
that  original  negatives  and 
prints  were  forwarded  to  the 
U.  S.  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

From  the  outset  it  seemed 
inadvisable  to  set  up  one  cen¬ 
tral  darkroom  because  of  short¬ 
age  of  materials,  equipment  and 
help.  Hence  the  processing  of 
Acme  Pool  material  was  handled 
by  its  London  affiliate.  Planet 
News.  International's  process¬ 
ing  was  handled  by  its  affiliate. 
Keystone.  The  Assisted  Press 
staff  in  London,  augmented  by 
two  American  darkroom  men, 
processed  AP  material  and  Life's 
London  bureau  processed  Life 
negatives. 

Darkroom  and  editorial  re¬ 


hearsals  were  held  during  the 
weeks  ahead  of  D-Day,  and 
many  test  prints  were  made  for 
the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
radio  transmitter  which  requires 
a  certain  type  of  flat  picture  for 
best  transmission.  Outlines  of 
instructions  were  distributed  and 
everything  was  arranged  so 
there  could  be  no  slip-ups. 

Meantime  SHAEF  officials 
were  figuring  just  how  many 
D-Day  assignments  could  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  Pool  cameramen.  Go¬ 
ing  in  with  the  first  assault 
waves  were  Peter  Carroll  of 
AP,  Bob  Capa  and  Bob  Landry 
of  Life,  and  Bert  Brandt  of 
Acme.  Flying  over  the  beach¬ 
heads  in  bombers  were  Bede 
Irvin.  AP.  and  Frank  Scherschel 
of  Life.  With  the  navies  were 
Jack  Rice,  AP,  Sonnee  Gottlieb, 
INP,  and  Dave  Scherman  and 
Ralph  Morse,  Life. 

Following  into  France  later 
were  Harry  Harris,  Horace  Cort, 
Dan  Grossi.  Byron  Rollins  and 
Eddie  Worth  of  AP,  Andy  Lopez 
and  Charles  Haacker  of  Acme, 
and  Hugh  Broderick,  Fred  Ram- 
age  and  Horace  Abrams,  INP. 

Because  it  appeared  that  the 
huge  volume  of  invasion  news 
would  tax  existing  commercial 
radio  facilities  and  because  the 
problem  of  coordinating  radio 
transmission  of  pictures  to  avoid 
duplication  was  so  complicated, 
it  was  agreed  by  all  concerned 
beforehand  that  the  Signal 
Corps  radio  transmitter  would 
handle  all  transmission  of  inva¬ 
sion  pictures  to  Washington. 

Hence  Pool  photos,  plus  pic¬ 
tures  made  by  scores  of  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps,  Navy,  Coast  Guard 
and  Air  Force  photographers, 
OWI  photos,  and  British  and 
Canadian  official  photos  all  lit¬ 
erally  were  tossed  into  the  hop¬ 
per  together. 

Major  Herbert  Bregstein, 
Army  pictorial  officer  for  the 
ETO,  made  final  decisions  on  pri¬ 
ority  of  movement,  and  his  only 
rule  in  making  selections  was 
that  the  best  should  go  first  re¬ 
gardless  of  source.  That  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rule  is  evident  from 
the  well-rounded  radio  picture 
report  that  moved. 

While  cooperation  was  the 
keynote  in  all  the  invasion  pic¬ 
ture  coverage,  there  naturally 
was  friendly  rivalry  as  to  whose 
actual  landing  pictures  should 
be  first  on  the  radio  circuit. 
That  the  Pool  scored  a  “beat” 
on  all  other  sources  was  due 
largely  to  the  well-oiled  machin¬ 
ery  it  had  set  up. 

Told  by  Coordinator  Smith 
beforehand  that  it  would  be 
okay  if  any  of  them  saw  a 
chance  to  rush  back  to  London 
with  their  own  n^atives  and 
thus  beat  the  ofikial  Army 
courier  service,  the  Pool  cam¬ 
eramen  were  on  the  alert.  And 
Bert  Brandt  seized  such  an  op¬ 


portunity.  He  literally  “hitch¬ 
hiked”  back  to  London  with  his 
film,  and  the  Pool  setup  then 
swung  into  action. 

Planet  processed  Brandt's 
negatives  on  the  double  quick. 
They  were  “messengered”  to 
the  Ministry  of  Information  for 
censorship  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Fr^  Ferguson,  president 
of  Acme-NEA,  who  happened  to 
be  in  London  at  the  time. 

Then  came  the  struggle  with 
censors.  The  first  picture  of¬ 
fered  was  stopped  because  of  a 
technicality.  'The  second  was 
“stopped”  because  of  some  land¬ 
marks  showing  on  the  coastline. 
But  a  bit  of  fast  talking  on  my 
part  got  the  technical  restric¬ 
tion  lifted  quickly  and  a  little 
scratching  with  a  razor  blade 
removed  the  offensive  landmark 
from  the  other. 

After  that  initial  flurry,  the 
handling  of  Pool  material  in 
London  settled  down  to  a  rou¬ 
tine.  Undeveloped  film  was 
brought  to  a  nearby  airport  in 
official  red  and  white  striped 
“Press”  bags  by  Army  planes, 
and  then  rushed  to  a  film  depot 
in  London.  Life,  AP,  Planet  and 
Keystone  were  notified  when 
film  shipments  arrived,  and  after 
quick  pickups  and  security 
checks,  the  processing  went  on 
day  and  night.  Night  work  was 
complicated  by  lack  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  blackout  and  buzz- 
bombs. 

Finished  radio  prints  were 
channeled  to  me  at  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information  for  censoring 
and  editing.  From  there  they 
went  to  the  Signal  Corps  radio 
transmitter  which  operated  24 
hours  a  day. 

For  several  days  after  the 
start  of  the  invasion  the  Signal 
Corps  transmitter  moved  more 
than  50  pictures  daily  to  Wash¬ 
ington  where  they  were  distrib¬ 
uted  by  American  picture  ser¬ 
vices.  Of  these.  Signal  Corps 
photographers  produced  the  lar¬ 
gest  number,  with  the  Pool  gen¬ 
erally  second  in  line.  American 
Pool  pictures  took  the  play  in 
London  papers  for  several  days 
after  the  invasion. 

With  its  machinery  always  in 
gear  and  ready  to  go,  the  Pool 
also  was  ahead  with  first  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  fall  of  Cherbourg, 
the  break-through  at  St.  Lo,  the 
fall  of  Rennes,  entry  of  the  Al¬ 
lies  into  Belgium  and  the  break 
through  the  Siegfried  Line,  and 
it  contribute  its  share  of  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  fall  of  Paris. 

Now  that  the  Signal  Corps  is 
transmitting  radio  pictures  from 
both  London  and  Paris.  Sher¬ 
man  Montrose  of  Acme  has  been 
assigne  to  Paris  to  act  as  Pool 
editor.  He  supervises  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  anything  worthy  by 
radio  from  there.  The  bulk  of 
the  Pool  material,  however,  still 
is  being  handle  in  London. 

In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  photographers  it  has  in  the 
European  theater.  Pool  casual¬ 
ties  have  been  heavy.  Bee  Irvin 
lies  burie  in  France,  having 
lost  his  life  covering  the  bomb¬ 
ing  which  proceed  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  break-through  at  St.  Lo. 
Sonnee  Gottli^  receive  a 
broken  leg  when  his  jeep  was 
run  down  by  a  tank.  And  Andy 
Lopez  was  injure  when  his 
jeep  was  ambushe,  and  was 
lucky  to  escape  with  his  life. 


Barry  Bingham 
Wins  U.  S.  Navy 
Bronze  Star 

For  “meritorious  service"  ij 
organizing  news  coverage  of  tht 
invasion  of  France,  Lt.  Comdr 
Barry  Bingham,  president  of  tht 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  ud 
Timex,  was  awarded  the  Brt^ 


LL  Comdr.  Binghcna 


Star  by  Adm.  Harold  R.  Stak 
commander  of  U.  S.  Naval  foi»< 
in  Europe. 

Comdr.  Bingham,  who  ks 
been  serving  on  Adm.  Stuk's 
staff  since  August,  1942,  “ax- 
ceee  in  so  organizing  the  U.  S 
Navy  public  relations  in  tkii 
theater  that  the  participatioa  of 
the  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the 
operation  was  given  complete 
coverage,”  said  the  citation  k- 
companying  the  medal,  whidi 
was  presented  personally  by  the 
admiral. 

“His  cheerful  and  diplomatic 
liaison  with  the  Royal  Navjf 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  Britii 
Ministry  of  Information  won  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy  the  co-operatka 
and  good  will  of  those  servke 
organizations  which  made  be 
expeditious  publication  of  news 
possible. 

“The  energy,  tact,  ability  and 
devotion  to  duty  exhibit^  bj 
Lieutenant  Commander  Bingham 
during  this  period  were  in  keep 
ing  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  United  States  naval  ser 
vice.” 

The  Kentucky  publisher  vd- 
unteered  for  Navy  duty  in  Miy 
1941,  and  was  commissioner  i 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  May, 
after  training  at  the  Gmi 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station 
■ 

Sikes  in  Army  Senrice 

Washington,  Nov.  13 — B*P 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  a  fonne 
president  of  the  Florida  Pres 
Association  and  publisher  of « 
weekly  newspaper  at  Crestwie* 
Fla.,  has  resigned  his  sett  b 
Congress  to  serve  as  a  major  u 
the  U.  S.  Army  to  “fulfill  a  ^ 
cial  mission.”  Reelected  W 
week.  Mr.  Sikes  will  return  » 
his  Congressional  service  m 
January. 
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To  know  Philadelphia,  third  city  of  the 

t 

U.  S.,  means  taking  its  pulse  regularly 
in  the  streets  and  homes,  its  bus  and 
trolley  and  railroad  terminals  and 
freight  yards,  in  its  police  stations,  in 
its  schools,  at  its  public  service  com* 
ponies  and  manufacturing  plants,  and 
at  City  Hall.  The  Editorial  Department 
of  The  Bulletin  keeps  its  knowledge  of 
Philadelphia  up  to  date  with  eye¬ 
witness  visits  about  the  city. 


Abort — Editorial  Doportmont  studying  the  Port  of  Philadelphia 
with  the  Harbor  Potrol.  Be/ow  — A  corner  of  the  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment's  quarters,  modern  in  every  respect,  with  eye-friendly  light 
»  and  cleon,  hemidity-controlled  air.  A  complete  library  contains 
ail  up-to-date  information  on  civk,  state  and  national  affairs. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 
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India  Editors  Exaimne 
Free  Press  Obligations 

By  Jerry  Walker 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  of  India, 

where  population  is  counted 
in  hundr^s  of  millions  but  a 
newspaper's 
greatness  is  pro¬ 
claimed  at  5,000 
copies  a  day. 
wait  patiently 
for  the  success 
of  the  American 
plan  of  world 
press  freedom. 

"Is  it  really 
possible  .  .  . 
soon?"  queried 
the  fez-wearing 
editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Mom-  Siddiqi 
inp  Netos  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  sought  the 
viewpoints  at  commercial 
spokesmen  of  all  nations  who 
are  attending  the  International 
Business  Conference  this  week  at 
Rye. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  editor,  A.  R.  Siddiqi,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
(Bengal)  and  head  of  the  All- 
India  Congress  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  was  busy  with  his  Vi¬ 
toria!  chores,  writing  columns 
which  "say  Just  what  I  have  in 
my  mind”  and  which  he  hopes 
will  entail  no  harsh  punishment 
by  the  government  censors. 

Insurance  Man 

A  top-ranking  business  man 
of  India,  Mr.  Siddiqi  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  IBC  sessions  as  the 
head  of  a  large  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  he  and  his  fellow  dele¬ 
gates  have  already  shown  a 
unanimity  of  ideas  which  re¬ 
porters  have  described  as  sig¬ 
nificant.  On  the  free  press  ques¬ 
tion,  raised  solely  in  lobby  cor¬ 
ners  since  it  is  not  an  oflScial 
topic  of  the  IBC  agenda,  all  of 
the  men  from  India  struck  on 
the  one  theme — there  is  a  great 
responsibility  for  the  press. 

If  the  press  of  the  world  is  to 
be  absolutely  free,  they  asked, 
is  the  press  prepared  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  telling  both 
sides  of  every  story  in  every 
land? 

How  is  the  press  going  to 
handle  the  pressure  groups?  .  .  . 
that  is  the  way  P.  L.  Lokana- 
than,  editor  of  the  New  Delhi 
Eastern  Economist,  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  an  American-educated 
student  of  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  S.  M.  Ahmed,  said  he  co^d 
cite  column  and  page  in  some 
of  the  leading  dailies  to  show 
how  correspondents  had  failed 
to  give  the  full  story  of  India, 
China,  Palestine  and  Argentina. 

To  Mr.  Ahmed  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  a  broader  edu¬ 
cation  for  foreign  correspond¬ 


ents;  a  year  or  more  of  special¬ 
izing  in  the  history  and  language 
of  the  country  they  are  to  visit, 
and  then  several  months  of  ob¬ 
servation  before  they  write  any¬ 
thing.  One  reporter,  he  said, 
had  switched  his  viewpoint  on 
India  four  times  in  15  months. 

“News  in  American  papers,” 
said  Ahmed,  "is  as  fickle  as 
fashion,"  and  he  cited  the  sud¬ 
den  reversal  of  editorial  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  China,  after  the 
Stilwell  story,  as  a  case  in  point; 
and  next  the  “cooling  off"  on 
Gandhi  after  the  Cripps  Mission 
report. 

Where  Mr.  Ahmed  was  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  U.  S.  press — its  for¬ 
eign  coverage  much  more  than 
its  domestic  news — Mr.  Siddiqi 
talked  of  the  perils  of  editing  a 
newspaper  in  India,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  he  has  had  to 
“apologize”  to  the  government 
administrators.  He  spoke,  he 
said,  as  the  representative  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  know 
nothing  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

Here,  in  America,  he  said, 
people  are  educated  enough  to 
sense  the  one-sidedness  of  a 
newspaper  and  turn  to  another 
for  a  different  viewpoint  and 
“the  other  side”  of  the  story.  In 
India,  those  few  who  do  buy  and 
read  newspapers  must  take  what 
they  find  is  allowed  to  be 
printed. 

With  borrowed  capital,  Mr. 
Siddiqi  became  a  newspaper  man 
about  three  years  ago  after  a 
career  as  an  advanced  student 
at  Oxford  and  a  varied  business 
experience  in  London.  On  his 
return  to  India,  he  became  out¬ 
spoken  in  politics.  Before  long, 
a  business  associate  said  he 
planned  to  start  a  newspaper 
and  told  Mr.  Siddiqi  he  wanted 
him  to  be  the  editor. 

"Start  a  newspaper  in  India?" 
Mr.  Siddiqi  inquired.  "My 
friend,  you  are  crazy.  But  if  you 
have  money  to  finance  it,  I  will 
write  20  columns  a  day  for  you.” 

His  friend  lacked  sufficient 
capital  for  the  enterprise,  so 
Mr.  Siddiqi  arranged  the  loan 
and  the  Morning  News  got 
started  with  newsprint  “stolen” 


A  $240.MILLION 
MARKET  FOR 
DRUG  STORES 

OruR  Score  sale*  for  1943  in  ctw 
New  York  Market  (50-fiiile  area) 
are  eatimated  at  more  than  $240 
million.  In  the  first  10  months  at 
1944,  The  Sun’s  volume  of  Dnre 
Score  advertising  was  22.3% 
greater  than  that  of  any  och« 
New  York  newspaper,  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  During  the 
tame  period  The  Sun's  gain  in 
Drug  Score  advertising  was  two* 
and-a -quarter  times  the  neat 
largest  gain  among  New  York 
newspapers. 
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from  the  supply  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

In  one  of  his  early  encounters 
with  censorship,  Mr.  Siddiqi 
learned  he  was  being  held 
strictly  liable  for  printing  any 
news,  even  what,  came  over  the 
press  association  wires  after  it 
had  already  cleared  through  the 
censors. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Congress  of 
Editors,  he  had  to  take  up  the 
defense  of  a  fellow  editor  who 
had  been  “warned”  after  he  re¬ 
fused  to  tell  the  name  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent  who  had  provided  a 
document  bearing  on  British 
affairs.  Apology  ended  the  case. 

A  London  daily's  special  re¬ 
port  on  the  famine  in  Hopei 
Province  of  China  aroused  Mr. 
Siddiqi  to  take  the  British  cor¬ 
respondent  to  task  for  giving  an 
incomplete  and  biased  account. 
The  local  government  did  not 
like  it  too  well,  but  the  Chinese 
consul  in  Calcutta  told  the  edi¬ 
tor  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  greatly  pleased  since 
it  was  "the  first  real  defense  of 
China  in  any  newspaper.” 

Mr.  Siddiqi’s  principal  edi¬ 
torial  cause  today  Is  to  achieve 
a  union  of  the  Moslems  and  the 
Hindus  in  a  move  for  independ¬ 
ence.  Would  freedom  of  the 
press  help  India?  Yes,  he  re¬ 
plied,  but  "we  are  a  nation  of 
surrenderers.” 

Among  other  delegations  at 
the  Rye  conference,  arranged  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  goal  of  a  free  press  through¬ 
out  the  world  was  believed  to 


be  attainable  if  effected  by  Ur 
peace-makers.  Most  of  tht 
spokesmen,  declining  identiflea- 
tion,  approached  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  natio^ 
who  have  had  little  experlenet 
with  a  press  free  of  government 
shackles.  Each  discussed  the 
degree  of  censorship  rather  than 
freedom  from  censorship. 

A  Swiss  business  man  re¬ 
marked  :  "What  is  it  you  Ameri¬ 
cans  mean  by  freedom  of  the 
press?  We  have  a  free  press  in 
Switzerland  .  .  .  except  that  our 
news^iapers  must  not  print  any¬ 
thing  that  will  upset  our  neut^ 
position." 

a 

Expands  Service  Area 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  14— 
The  Indianapolis  Star  has  opened 
a  public  service  center  and 
branch  office  in  Irvington,  a 
business  and  residential  section 
of  the  city,  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  as  a  community  center  and 
potentialities  of  its  future  de¬ 
velopment.  For  the  present  the 
branch  office  will  be  staffed  to 
receive  want  ads  and  subscrip¬ 
tions.  other  services  to  be  added 
later.  ■ 

From  Scene  by  Radio 

The  Madison  Wisconsin  Stole 
Journal  last  week  Joined  the 
ranks  of  newspapers  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  handie-talkie 
technique.  The  two-way  radio 
was  used  in  reporting  an  ae 
count  of  a  firemen’s  practice 
drill,  anticipating  the  use  of  the 
equipment  in  covering  fires  and 
similar  stories  in  the  future. 


TIICY'LL  ril\ID  IT  OI\l 


The  hour  has  arrived  for  analyzing  peace-time  potentials  of  all  mar¬ 
kets.  Scranton  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  discharoed  servicemen,  wear¬ 
ing-  this  proud  symbol,  have  returned  and  wlU  return,  when  peace 
comes,  to  a  city  they  love  with  splendid  rewasunutee.  All  that  made  it 
a  fine  conununity  remains  and  more  ...  a  very  great  deal  more  his 
been  added,  planned,  perfected,  set  in  motion. 

niese  boys  will  find  that  in  every  department  of  human  and  civic 
progress,  Scranton  has  GONE  FORWARD.  It  is  far  UP  in  Power  Sales, 
Factory  Employment,  Factory  Pay-rolls,  General  Business,  Employee 
Hours,  Bank  Debits,  Postal  Receipts. 

What  is  MORE  important,  THEIR  SCRANTON  has  superb  plans  for  a 
SAFE  future  .  .  .  new  industries,  new  enterprise,  an  eagerness  to  put 
these  returning  lads  to  work.  .SSO  industries,  planned  for  civilian 
goods  ...  a  growing  .lOO.OOO  trading  area. 

And  they'll  find  the 
newspaper  they  have 
always  liked,  loved, 
and  respected,  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  this 
“home”  growth. 
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IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfw  NDyRRibM-  It.  1M4 


The  “HEART”  of 
“The  LIGHTNING” 
COMES  FROM  The 
HEART  OF  INDIANA 


MS  "LIGHTNIN6"-POWEKED 
With  ALLISON  MOTOR 


That  Indiana  has  her  heart  in  this  war  is  proved  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  in  the  war  plants  of  this  great  industrial  city. 

Not  only  the  famous  Allison  aircraft  engine,  used  in  the  P-38  "Li^Koing,” 
the  deadly  "Airacobra,”  and  the  "War  Hawk”  fighter  planes — but  many 
other  major  contributions  to  the  success  of  American  arms  come  from 
Indianapolis.  Curtiss- Wright,  International  Harvester,  Marmon-Herrington, 
Lucas  .Harold,  E.  C  Atkins,  Chevrolet  Body  Works,  Bridgeport  Brass, 
Schwiaer-Cummins  and  scores  of  lesser  companies  are  building  engines, 
trucks,  tanks,  bomb  sights  and  other  implements  of  war  in  this  Hoosier  City. 

None  of  these  companies  are  "War  Babies."  All  will  resume  production 
for  civilian  use,  when  Peace  comes. 

Only  a  few  cities  are  doing  more  for  the  war  effort  than  Indianapolis,  yet 
this  city  is  rated  high  among  those  which  will  suffer  the  least  in  loss  of 
population  and  employment  after  the  war.  An  almost  perfect  balance  in 
commercial  support  between  industry  and  agriculture  is  the  answer. 

In  the  33  counties  which  constitute  the  major  Indianapolis  area,  The 
Indianapolis  News  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors  in  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  linage  and  editorial  prestige.  It  is  the  East  North 
Central's  best  and  most  influential  advertising  medium. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertiang 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A.  CAimOU.  Ita  K.  4M  tt,  Nm  VM  » 
J.  E.  UnPL  TMtaM  TSmt,  CMi^  f  1  '  . 
iofc  r.  aatEZE.  ROinaiRi  '  • 


(OITOR  &  PUtLISHERfmr  NoveabOT  It.  1944 
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Worden  of  AP  Gives 


apparently  unlimited  wordage  Colombia  Editor  Hiti 
from  Leyte,  backstopped  by  ¥>  t\ 

regular  cable  from  Australia  NeW  PteSS  UecreOS 


and  Honolulu.  This  coverage  is  Recently  invoked  decreti  b 
A  {or  the  press  associations,  news-  Colombia  regulating  and  re 

papers  and  radio.  “This  is  the  stricting  the  press  were  11?% 
first  time  that  communications  flre  last  week  in  the  llbmi 
in  the  Pacific  have  even  par-  party  newspaper  El  Tiempo  e( 
tially  equalled  those  that  have  Bogota  by  Enrique  Santos,  iti 
been  available  in  the  Atlantic.”  co-director. 

Seattle  in  April,  1942,  he  went  As  an  example  of  the  risks  The  new  decrees  provide  thit 
first  to  Anchorage,  Nome  and  that  modem  war  correspondents  printers  furnish  to  the  govere- 
the  Kodiak  triangle.  In  August,  undergo,  Worden  cited  the  fact  ment,  before  publication,  die 
he  participated  in  the  Adak  oc-  that  in  less  than  a  year  the  tribution,  or  sale,  copies  d 
cupation,  and  later  that  fall  he  Central  Pacific  press  corps  has  books,  folders,  flysheets  ud 
saw  action  in  the  Bering  Sea.  lost  five  men  out  of  a  total  of  other  publications;  however. 
The  following  January  he  cov-  50.  They  were  Raymond  Clap-  newspapers  may  be  distributed 
ered  the  landing  at  Amchitka,  per  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news-  at  the  same  time  that  copies  ire 
and  was  harassed  by  Jap  bomb-  papers;  Sgt.  John  Bushemi,  furnished.  The  police  an 
ing.  In  April.  1943,  he  was  at  covering  for  Yank;  Damien  authorized  to  prevent  distribe- 
the  saa  battle  of  Komandorshies;  Parer,  an  Australian  camera-  tion  or  posting  of  matter  tbit 
in  May,  at  the  battle  of  Attu;  man  for  Paramount  News;  Asa-  might  provoke  violation  of  lav. 

'  Fines  from  500  to  2,000  peioi, 


lost  five  men  out  of  a  total  of 
50.  They  were  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
John  Bushemi, 
covering  for  Yank;  Damien 
Parer,  an  Australian  camera- 

. _  _  _ _  man  for  Paramount  News;  Asa- 

stretched  over  a  and  in  August  at  the  occupation  hel  (Ace)  Bush.  AP  correspond-  _  _ _ _ 

period  of  28  of  Kiska.  Then  he  got  leave.  ent,  and  Stanley  Gunn  of  the  convertible  into  imprisonmeit, 

months.  That  October  he  left  on  a  new  ^ort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  may  be  imposed  on  persons  who 

Worden  bases  assignmmt,  and  covered  the  air  Although  he  has  spent  28  in  public  speeches  or  in  writiif 

his  belief  for  a  battle  for  Tarawa,  and  the  air  months  in  the  Pacific  war  thea-  distributed  in  public  instigite, 

comp  aratively  Worden  raids  on  the  Marshalls;  and  was  ter,  Worden  was  getting  ready  favor  or  aid  in  the  execution  of 
early  ending  of  at  Jaliut  in  November  and  De-  to  leave  on  another  assignment  an  act  considered  a  crime  under 

hostilities  in  the  Pacific  on  an  cember.  In  February.  1944,  he  to  the  area,  when  interviewed,  the  law.  even  though  the  crime 

analysis  of  several  factors  which  was  at  Kwajaiein,  and  the  lat-  Asked  if  he  didn't  find  it  tough  may  not  be  committed, 
when  put  in  chronological  onler  ter  part  of  the  month  he  covered  out  there,  Worden  said  it  was  Newspapers  may  report 

make  an  impressive  picture  He  the  battle  of  Eniwetok.  In  mid-  a  bit  rugged  at  times,  but  he  speeches  in  Congress  or  report 

says  that  while  it  is  true  the  March  he  was  in  on  the  occu-  didn't  mind  it;  it  gives  him  more  presented  there  unless  forbiddo 
Japanese  have  been  taught  to  pation  of  Emirau  in  the  St.  Mat-  time  to  produce  fiction  than  if  he  by  Congress,  and  arguments  d 
be  brave  in  battle  and  never  to  thias  off  New  Ireland.  That  were  at  home.  attorneys  in  trials  if  not  forbid- 

surrender,  they  also  have  been  same  month  he  covered  the  car-  “After  you've  done  your  day's  den  by  the  judge  hearing  the 
taught  to  do  whatever  is  con-  rier  raid  on  Palau,  Yap  and  work,"  he  explained,  “there  isn’t  case.  Press  subsidies  by  foreign 
sidered  best  for  the  safety  of  Ulithe,  and  in  mid-April  he  was  anything  else  to  do.  So  the  time  governments  or  companies  sre 
their  Emperor.  Thus,  if  the  in-  at  Hollandia.  you  would  normally  spend  with  forbidden.  . 

dustrialists  of  Japan  suddenly  Philippine  Communications  Good  your  family  if  you  were  home.  Writing  in  El  Tiempo,  owa 

SS^wUl  Wo™  iS'the'teloitoe  aw  SSlo„7  wTn'S'^7 

the  Emi.™  rrin  d.*g7,  ?"d  Guam  Collier’.,  dmar"  der  but  it  is  another  thing  1. 1, 

the  surrender  will  follow.  '  Au^ist  ^d  return^  to  elsewhere.  content  with  them. 

Japs  Weak  Honolulu,  where  he  did  a  head- 

This  is  the  psychological  an-  quarters  j^  on  the  Palau  occu- 
gle  that  will  make  it  possible  leaving  for  the 

for  the  Japanese  to  end  a  war  ^^^nland  in  September, 
which,  if  carried  to  a  logical  .  months  he  was 

conclusion,  would  mean  the  1“  Pacific  ar^.  Worden  fig- 
utter  destruction  of  their  coun-  ^ent  3M  days  aboard 

try.  Back  of  this  psychological  P®  days  under  fire,  and  75 

conditioning  are  fatal  Japanese 

military  weaknesses  that  should  travel  difficulties 

assure  a  comparatively  quick  {“e  Pacific,  he  cum  an  in- 
American  victory,  once  U.  S.  stance  when  he  went  from  Sai- 
forces  land  on  the  Jap  main-  P®"  to  Guam.  We  Irft  Saipan, 
land.  Worden  believes.  spent  four  days  aboard  ship  to 

He  lists  these  weaknesses  as  Eniwetok.  whwe  we  laid  over 
the  air  force,  field  artillery,  and  two  days;  and  then  traveled  four 
armor.  In  each  category,  he  ““'‘e  days  by  ship  to  get  to 
says,  the  Americans  have  shown  Guam,  which  was  only  180  miles 
an  overwhelming  superiority.  4®*^  Saipan,  where  we  had 
Worden  sums  it  up  by  char-  u  * 

acterizing  the  struggle  between  ..  Worden  was  enthusi^tic  about 
Japan  and  the  U.  ^as  being  in  tt»e  new  c^mumcations  setup 
the  nature  of  a  bamboo  and  rope  ^h®  batUe  of  the  Philippines 
civilization  avain.st  a  oivilizn-  ^t  includes  a  direct  voice-cast  of 


With  a  rapid  release  of  more  and  more  civilian  goods,  tiu 
important  hour  has  arrived  for  “Test”  campaigns  in  newspaper! 
...  In  behalf  of  used-to>be-hard-to-get  standard  products  and 
the  many  NSW ‘ones  that  will  bid  for  patronage. 

This  $170,386,000  market,  “Plrst-ln-8outh  Carolina,”  is  perfect 
for  Just  such  demand-creating,  pulse-beat  Tests.  While  Rich¬ 
land  County  is  62.9%  richly  urban,' the  tests  reach  prosperoui 
farm  homes  AND  city  buyers.  And  the  per-caplta  buying  power 
is  so  extraordinarily  high,  these  people  can  afford  to  sample 
freely. 

Thw6tate  fans  out  in  population,  as  the  map  shows,  to  a  20% 
ooverage  of  Counties.  City  Zone  and  Retail  Trading  Zone, 
SOfiOO  circulation  ...  a  far,  far  better  coverage  than  any 
other  newspaper,  dally  or  Sunday. 


When  setting  your  post-war 
sights,  mccko  big  plans  for  Balti- 
mors,  a  etty  with  mors  than 
1,000,000  people,  all  responsible 
as  they  are  responsive. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER  Whated  by  west¬ 
ern  nniversity.  Must  have 
had  previous  experience  in 
newspaper  or  advertising 
fields;  preferably  a  univer¬ 
sity  graduate;  age  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45.  Applica¬ 
tion  from  persons  now  in 
military  sei^oe  entirely  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Salary  commen- 
surate  with  eiqwriakce. 
Writs  Box  162L  rator  k 
Publlahar. 


COLUMBIA.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
.M.d  b,  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Morning  •  Iveniag  •  Seuedey 
Chrelsetee  far  Octabar:  ManUaa  aad 
Evaales— M8.8tl|  Seadar— ‘173.010 
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USE  THE  POWER  OF  DETROIT’S  ONLY 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER*. .THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Definition— Corral:  To  get  and  keep  hold  or  possession  of. 

To  gef  and  keep  hold  of  the  loyalty  and  patronage 
of  the  huge,  prosperous  Detroit  market  of  nearly 
3  million... if  that  is  your  goal  for  now  and  the  future... 
let  the  strength  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  be  your 
"  corral. ''  Let  this  independent  paper,  whose  columns 
are  read  and  respected  by  over  380,000  families 
daily. .  .whose  advertisers  gain  by  the  respect  in  which 
Story,  Brooks  &  this  paper  is  held ...  let  this  paper  do  your  job  for  you. 


Story,  Brooks  & 
Ftnley,  Inc. 
National 
Representatives 


Pjetroit 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 


-A  DYNAMIC  NEWSPAPER 

IBITOR  R  publisher  for  Nev«mb*r  18.  1944 


DYNAMIC  TOWN 


PdRtWKTNSOfir 


CNDWELL 


ENDICOTT 


SUSQUf^ 
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Cabot  Winners 
Say  Hemisphere 
Needs  Free  Press 

The  vital  importance  of  a  free 
press  to  peace  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  hemisphere  in  the 
post-war  world  and  methods  of 
establishing  international  guar¬ 
antees  of  press  and  personal 
freedom  were  the  subjects  of 
talks  last  week  by  the  winners 
of  the  Columbia  University 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  awards  at  a 
convocation  in  the  university 
library  and  at  a  later  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Waldort-Astoria. 

The  winners  were  Carlos 
Mantilla  Ortega,  publisher  of 
El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador; 
Albert  Victor  McGeachy,  editor 
of  the  Panama  City  Star  and 
Herald,  and  Jorge  Pinto,  editor 
of  Diario  Latino,  San  l^lvador, 
El  Salvador,  who,  severely 
wounded  and  hospitalized  since 
the  April  revolution  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  was  represented  by  his 
brother  and  co-Joumalist, 
Miguel. 

“The  flrst  duty  of  the  press 
of  North  and  South  America 
must  be  to  guard  the  interests 
of  the  united  Americas — united 
now  against  the  common  enemy 
and  united  in  the  future  to  build 
a  free  and  better  world,”  Senor 
Ortega  told  the  convocation. 


later  proposing  conferences  of 
genuine  working  journalists  of 
all  American  nations  to  know 
and  understand  each  other  and 
CO  discuss  such  subjects  as: 

“A  better  exchange  of  news 
and  information  among  our 
countries  (including  more  at¬ 
tention  by  the  U,  S.  press  to 
Uatin- American  news);  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  journalists  among 
all  American  countries  .  ,  ,  by 
special  agreements  among  news¬ 
papers  or  the  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations;  the  fair,  unbiased 
and  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  controversial  developments 
within  each  of  our  countries;  a 
general  agreement  as  to  how 
the  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  effected  against 
all  totalitarian  and  dictatorial 
attempts  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  come.” 

Tasks  for  American  journal¬ 
ists,  he  emphasized,  include 
warring  against  ignorance  and 
intolerance,  explaining  social 
and  economic  problems  to  read¬ 
ers,  opposing  extreme  national¬ 
ism,  influencing,  especially  in 
South  America,  public  opinion, 
and  raising  press  quality  with¬ 
out  yielding  economic  or  other 
control  to  government. 

The  hope  that  peace  will  bring 
restoration  of  press  freedom 
throughout  the  Americas  was 
expressed  by  Albert  McGeachy, 
who  called  upon  the  portion  of 


the  press  still  retaining  its  free¬ 
dom  to  help  in  freeing  the  rest 
by  “the  fullest  publicity  for 
every  act  against  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  press  ,  .  .  to  build 
up  what  we  could  call  a  'con¬ 
tinental  opinion’  favorable  to 
the  inviolate  nature  of  this  dem¬ 
ocratic  principle”  until  all  peo¬ 
ples  would  cry  down  any  in¬ 
fringement  of  newspaper  liberty, 

“In  the  measure  that  the  press 
retains  its  freedom,  the  other 
rights  and  privileges  of  men 
under  democracy  will  be  se¬ 
cure,”  he  stated. 

Calling  the  free  press  the 
safeguard  both  of  other  liberties 
and  of  American  solidarity,  Mi¬ 
guel  Pinto  recalled  the  princi¬ 
ples  he  expounded  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress  in  1942: 

“The  formation  of  a  united 
front  of  American  journalism, 
made  up  of  independent  papers 
from  all  the  countries  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  at  the 
service  of  any  government  or 
cause  opposed  to  democracy.  .  .  . 

“A  campaign  aiming  to  have 
all  governments  .  .  .  guarantee 
free  expression  of  thought”  and 
proclamation  of  the  concept  and 
agreement  to  censure  any  gov¬ 
ernment  violating  press  freedom. 

“Declaration  of  the  existence 
of  the  sanction  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  press  against  those  papers  or 
journalists  who,  abusing  the 


freedom  of  the  press,  serve  i#. 
terests  opposed  to  democracy 

Dean  Carl  W,  Ackerman,  q| 
the  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  who  presented  the  winnen 
and  presided  at  the  dinner,  re 
marked  at  the  latter:  “Today 
with  equal  emphasis  we  can^ 
that  the  American  republics  and 
their  press  will  rise  or  fall  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  there  must  bt 
trained  intelligence  to  know  tlie 
right  and  courage  to  do  it  is 
every  country  ...  or  friendship 
and  peace  will  become  a  sham 
and  a  mockery.” 

(See  AfcGeachp  story,  p.  06) 

■ 

24th  Convention 

The  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Ar 
sociated  Dailies  of  New  York 
State  announce  the  scheduli^ 
of  their  24th  annual  meetioi 
for  Jan.  22-23.  The  convention 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City 
for  the  first  time.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  will  conduct  their 
business  session  the  morning  ol 
Jan.  22,  and  meet  with  the 
NYSPA  and  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editon 
for  luncheon.  The  NYSPA  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  begin  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  luncheon.  Furth¬ 
er  business  sessions  will  be  held 
Tuesday  morning,  and  new  As¬ 
sociation  officers  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  President's  lunch¬ 
eon.  Jan.  23. 


.Morv  than  400  groc-CTy  sloree^— including  30 
fine  supermarketa— can  represent  a  very  large 
volume  of  business  for  any  grocery  product, 
anywhere,  any  time.  Obviously  if  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  market  were  limited  to  just  its  78,309  Cor¬ 
porate  City  population,  it  couldnU  possibly  sup¬ 
port  this  number  of  stores. 

But  actually  the  true  Metropolitan  Bingham¬ 
ton  is  the  6  mile  solidly  populated  section  of  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  pictured  above.  These  400 
food  stores — 30  supers — are  proof  indeed  of  its 
sise  and  consuming  power. 


THE 

BINGHAMTON 

PRESS  One  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers  •  •  • 
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NEWSPAPERS  GET  IMMEDIATE  ACTION 


In  The  Chicago  Sun 
Religion  is  News 


Thousands  of  church  bells  ring  on  Sunday 
morning  in  Chicago,  calling  people  to  reli¬ 
gious  activity.  But  the  church  bells  of  Chicago 
have  a  broader  significance.  From  this  city 
of  so  many  churches,  theological  seminaries 
and  religious  institutions,  church  thought 
and  church  leadership  go  out  as  a  wave  of 
influence  to  the  whole  nation. 


CHICAGO’S  MORNING  TRUTHpapM- 


It  is  this  significant,  moving  force  that  The 
Chicago  Sun  reports  in  its  pages. 


The  Sun  believes  that  no  mere  cataloging 
of  church  events  can  do  justice  to  the  vitality 
of  church  life  in  Chicago  and  its  importance 
to  our  country  as  a  whole. 


The  Sun  believes  that  church  news  IS  news, 
and  gives  it  the  same  objective  attention  that 
characterizes  all  of  The  Sun’s  coverage. 
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Budapest  Press 
Merged;  Paris 
Has  17th  Doily 

£▼6  Curia  Foreign  Editor 

Of  Presse  .  .  .  Amusement 

Advertising  Refused 

In  liberated  Paris  a  new  daily 
newspaper  was  started  this 
week,  while  in  Budapest,  accord- 
inf  to  the  German  Transocean 
news  agency,  six  newspapers 
were  merged  into  three  “to  re¬ 
lease  manpower  for  other  impor¬ 
tant  war  work.’’ 

With  Eve  Curie  as  its  foreign 
editor,  the  Paris  Presse  became 
the  17th  daily  now  published  in 
Paris.  Its  editor  is  Philippe 
Barres,  son  of  the  late  Maurice 
Barres,  patriot  writer,  poet  and 
politician,  and  its  policy,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “nationally  progres¬ 
sive,’’  is  te  give  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  the  world  news. 

’The  Paris  Press  Association 
refused  advertising  from  dance 
halls,  cabarets  and  night  clubs 
on  the  ground  that  the  existence 
of  such  places  of  amusement 
should  not  be  flaunted  “for  the 
beneflt  of  a  privileged  minority,” 
said  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times. 

Suores  Executed 

Execution  of  Georges  Suarez. 
S3-year-old  editor  of  the  collab¬ 
orationist  newspaper,  Aujourd’- 
htti,  was  carried  out  by  a  flring 
squad  in  the  moat  of  Montrouge 
Fort  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  No 
reporters  were  permitted  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  event.  Suarez  was  the 
flrst  accused  to  be  tried  by  the 
newly  created  Pgris  Court  of 
Justice  three  weeks  ago  and  the 
flrst  to  be  executed  in  the  cap¬ 
ital  since  its  liberation. 

Paris  wasn’t  alone  in  provid¬ 
ing  news  of  the  foreign  press 
during  the  week.  ’The  London 
dailies  had  a  fleld  day  wiUi  the 
“great  Hitler  mystery,”  offering 
an  assortment  of  speculations  on 
the  reasons  why  the  fuehrer  had 
Himmler  pinch-hit  for  him  with 
^  special  proclamation.  Later 
in  the  week,  the  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard’s  famed  cartoonist,  David 
I^w,  sketched  a  jibe  at  Amer¬ 
ican  post-war  trade  plans,  pic¬ 
turing  American  business  men 
lyittl  •  prontun  Qf  “Everything 
for  Everywhere.” 

The  Stockholm  Aftonbladet 
said  pointedly  that  the  “strik¬ 
ingly  large  number”  of  obituar¬ 
ies  of  Nazi  officials  published  in 


STATE  EDITOR 


wanted  for  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  able 
to  develop  territory,  good 
writer  and  copy  reader. 
Must  be  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement. 


the  German  press  are  believed 
by  the  Swiss  to  be  “actually 
f^es,”  a  cover-up  for  those 
Nazis  who  are  going  on  under¬ 
ground  errands  under  assumed 
names. 

Captured  copies  of  the  Nazi 
Scorpion,  which  is  distributed  to 
German  troops,  contained  advice 
to  the  common  soldier  to  shoot 
anyone  contemplating  surrender 
— “whether  he  be  a  superior 
ofAcer,  an  ordinary  fellow  or  a 
close  buddy.” 

Lightning  News,  a  new  news¬ 
paper,  published  and  edited  by 
the  Germans,  and  shot  over  to 
the  American  lines  like  shells — 
its  circulation  manager,  said  a 
correspondent,  is  obviously  an 
artillery  man — strived  to  make 
the  Yanks  homesick,  but  its  con¬ 
tents  were  described  as  Grade  B 
propaganda,  “much  below  the 
accept^  Goebbels  standard.” 

Nearer  home,  the  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  set  up  regulations  to 
control  the  use  of  newsprint. 
Prices  of  newspapers  were  set  at 
2,  3,  and  5  cents  for  8,  12  and  20 
page  papers.  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  inspectors  will  check  the 
consumption  of  newsprint  by 
each  paper  and  the  next  quar¬ 
ter’s  allotments  will  be  based  on 
their  reports.  Each  newspaper 
may  check  the  runs  of  the 
others,  and  no  paper  may  issue 
an  edition  with  more  than  20 
pages. 

a 

L.  A.  Times  Opens 
Bureau  in  Honolulu 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
established  a  Pacific  bureau  in 
Honolulu  with  Kyle  Palmer, 
veteran  Times  j^litical  editor, 
in  charge.  The  'Times  is  already 
represented  in  the  Pacific  thea¬ 
ter  by  Correspondent  Gene 
Sherman,  who  is  at  Leyte. 

Already  familiar  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  Pacific,  Palmer’s 
latest  visit  to  Hawaii  was  in 
January,  1943,  when  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Pacific  bastion.  Later  he 
visited  the  combat  area  under 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  command. 

a 

Service  Broadened 

Washincton,  Nov.  13 — France 
was  added  today  to  the  list  of 
countries  to  which  and  from 
which  press  queries,  orders  and 
administrative  messages  may  be 
accepted  by  RCA,  Inc. 


Yoa  Cak  Sdl  BOTH 

Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

■CrsoNr  Clevetand 
aad 

Ohio’s  Second  Larqest 
Market 

—M  Adiaceat  Ceaatias 
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CLEVaAIO  PUM  DEAUB 
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Southern  Circulators 
Honor  Jack  Estes 

Jack  Estes,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dallas  News  and 
chairman  of  the  state  and  na¬ 
tional  regulations  committee  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  was  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  plaque  from  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association  presented  by  Don 
Davis  of  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
News  A  Age-Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  SCMA,  at  the 
recent  Post-war  Planning  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Texas  Circulation 
Manager  Association  in  Dallas. 

In  presenting  the  plaque,  Mr. 
Davis  praised  Mr.  Estes,  for  his 
“outstanding  work  in  behalf  of 
newspaper  publisers  and  circu¬ 
lation  managers,  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  not  only  in  Texas,  but 
throughout  the  entire  U.  S.” 

Attendance  at  the  conference 
included  30  menvbers  and  ten- 
out-of-state  visitors,  including 
James  F.  Jae,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  ICMA  president, 
and  J.  B.  Cassidy,  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  ICMA. 

Officers  elected  were:  presi¬ 
dent,  Mayo  C.  Seamon,  £I  Paso 
Times  &  Herald  Post;  first  vice- 
president,  Jack  Calvin,  Houston 
Post;  second  vice-president.  Jack 
Childress,  Temple  Telegram; 
secretary-treasurer,  H.  E.  Mur- 
hree,  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
ve  new  directors:  Ira  Whitt, 
Dallas  Times-Herald;  Ed.  Ander¬ 
son.  Houston  Chronicle;  F.  J. 


Pruitt,  Abilene  Reporter  A 
News;  R.  M.  Sorrells,  Waco 
News-Tribune  &  Times-HeraU- 
and  J.  M.  Grace.  Fort  Woitk 
Star-Telegram. 

Convention  secretary  was  P.  r, 
Fincher,  Austin  American, 
m 

Lowell  Sim  to  Give 
Bonds  to  Service  Men 

As  a  Christmas  present  to  iti 
57  members  in  service,  ^ 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  purchase  a  $100 
War  Bond  in  the  name  of  each 
and  a  $500  War  Bond  in  the 
name  of  Raymond  Allaby,  staff 
sergeant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Ge^ 
many.  Christmas  bonuses  of  $2S 
will  be  given  to  regular  em¬ 
ployes  early  in  December. 

With  these  bonds  bearing  a 
maturity  value  of  $6,200,  the  Sun 
will  have  purchased  for  its  sen 
vice  men  and  women  bonds 
totalling  $19,700  maturity  value. 
■ 

Stanford  Joins  OPA 

Washington,  Nov.  13 — Comdr. 
Alfred  Stanford  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  froqi  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  be  deputy  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  charge  of  info^ 
mation.  He  recently  return^ 
from  two  years  of  sea  duty  on 
the  staff  of  Adm.  Harold  E 
Stark,  took  part  in  the  invasion 
of  Normandy,  and  has  been  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
After  serving  in  the  World  War 
and  before  re-entering  the  Navy 
he  was  vice-president  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  Y^ 


=There  is  a  man  .  .  .  .= 

WHO  it  in  hit  early  fortiet  and  for  more  than  twenty  yaart 
hat  gained  nawtpaper  experience  in  townt  of  all 
sizet  and  jobt  from  tportt  and  police  reporter  to 
managing  editor  .  .  . 

WHO  now  holdt  (at  he  hat  held  for  ton  yaart  and  may 
continue  to  hold  at  long  at  he  withot)  an  important 
and  well-paid  job  in  the  mott  highly  competitive 
newtpaper  field  in  the  world  .  .  . 

WHO  It  a  recognized  writer,  an  editor  who  underitandt 
newtpaper  people  and  hat  repeatedly  proven  hit 
ability  to  get  the  batt  out  of  a  ttaff  .  .  . 

WHO  knowt  newt,  it  tliilled  in  the  mechanics  of  itt  presen- 
tatjon;  expert  in  selection,  placing  and  building  of 
features  .  .  . 

WHO  regards  journalltm  at  a  high  calling  and  it  equally 
cognizant  that  newtpaper  publication  it  a  business; 
knows  the  relation  of  costs  and  revenue;  it  exper¬ 
ienced  art  labor  relations  and  apt  in  building  good 
will  .  ,  . 

WHO  keeps  abreast  of  and  it  sontitive  to  current  and  chang¬ 
ing  trends,  economic  and  psychologic,  nationally  and 
Internationally  .  .  . 

WHO  hat  initiative,  enterprise  and  inventiveness;  it  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  sciences,  tportt  and  the  lively  arts; 
well-read,  traveled,  married,  socially  personable, 
adaptable,  sentient,  integrated  .  .  . 

WHO  believes  these  qualificationt  will  be  especially  useful, 
in  the  postwar  period  of  change,  to  the  independent 
and  fomard-looking  publisher  of  a  newtpaper  serv¬ 
ing  a  pleasant-living  and  future-promising  American 
community  of  50,000  to  7,000,000  .  .  . 

WHO  withes  to  contact  such  a  publisher  with  a  view  to 
becoming  associated  with  such  a  newtpaper,  which 
he  may  spend  hit  mature  years  in  helping  to  make  a 
great  nawtpaper. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  man,  now  or  for  the 
fiiture,  address  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Personal . . . 

add,  to  wh,  i,  m.  cn, ! 


M  Rs.  M.  J.  Jones  has  (i)  a  husband  in 
the  Navy,  (2)  a  fifteen-months  old  son, 
called  Junior,  (3)  not  very  much  money, 
and  (4)  problems  too  numerous  to  mention. 
So  we  will  merely  mention  one,  viz.  fresh  air 
for  Junior  in  winter. 

This  problem  calls  for  some  discretion 
and  a  suitable  vehicle  as  well.  If  the  dove 
of  Peace  and  Mr.  Jones  were  both  working 
at  their  old  trades,  Mrs.  J.  would  have  one 
of  those  English  cab  jobs  that  knock  the 
neighbors’  eyes  out.  The  world  as  it  is,  she 
compromises  with  a  dull  lead  pencil,  and  a 
labored  literary  effort  which  is  sent  to  the 
local  newspaper  office,  with  sixty  cents  cash. 

Tomorrow  Mrs.  Jones’  composition  will 
appear  as  a  want  ad,  as  follows: 

^  «et^r^rsliwf*l?^'2~Vo!nr^tr^EvTnin|^ 

^  WlLLcxc'h.txiss.,fold.bth.,rlec.l«tLv*>r. 
for  by.  carr.,  adj.  lop,  gd.  cnnd.  J  A-999.  “1 
dyen^, 

The  message  may  be  cryptic  to  you,  but 
it  is  crystal  clear  to  Mrs.  Alice  Smith  who 
has  a  husband  in  the  .Army,  not  very  much 
money,  and  anticipates  the  conventional 


possession,  or  somebody  to  share  expenses 
driving  to  California;  will  sell  a  house,  used 
car,  old  furniture,  dog,  autograph  album; 
will  exchange  the  unwanted  for  the  wanted. 

They  do  not  advertise  to  educate,  in  form , 
or  please;  for  good  will,  commercial  identity; 
to  keep  a  name  alive,  develop  leads  or  lists 
of  prospects,  offset  competition,  improve 
Starch  or  CAB  ratings,  influence  dealers, 
stimulate  salesmen,  protect  a  franchise, 
support  distribution,  establish  a  point  of 
superiority,  or  create  favorable  opinion. 

They  want  to  make  one  (i)  sale,  once; 
find  just  one  needle  in  the  human  haystack. 
They  know  enough  to  use  the  newspaper. 
Their  own  experience  and  the  many  columns 
of  classified  are  living  testimony  to  their 
confidence  and  their  common  sense.  The 
national  advertiser  can  look  farther  and  fare 
as  well  with  newspaper  advertising. 

Year  in,  year  out,  there  are  millions  of  Allmediahavesomemerit,  value.utility. 
ordinary  Americans  who  know  nothing  of  The  first  and  final  function  of  newspaper 
advertising  techniques,  but  know  that  the  advertising  is  that  it  makes  sales . . .  which, 
briefest  bulletin  in  a  newspaper  will  find  a  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  the  first  and  final 
new  job,  or  maid,  home,  customer,  a  lost  purpose  of  advertising — any  advertising! 


blessed  event.  A  party  with  the  telephone 
number  JAsper  999  wants  a  baby  carriage 
with  an  adjustable  top,  in  good  condition. 
Mrs.  Smith’s  sister,  mother  of  four  and  not 

§  expecting  another  at  present,  has 
a  beautiful  carriage  bought  for  her 
youngest  Josie  who  is  now  old 
enough  to  walk. 

Mrs.  Smith  will  lend-lease  the 
carriage  and  exchange  it  for  a 
bassinet,  a  folding  bath,  and  an 
electric  bottle  warmer  —  which 
Mrs.  Jones  found  was  not  as  fast 
as  warming  a  bottle  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
but  tossed  in  to  cinch  the  trade. 

It  did — Mrs.  Smith  having  no  experience 
as  yet  at  bottle  warming. . .  And  there,  fellow 
advertisers,  you  have  one  of  the  commonest 
instances  of  successful  advertising! 


.  .  .  /Ac  Jlrj/  at/ter/ising  medium  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  This  adverlisement  is  one  of  a  series  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
advertising  .  . .  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper  for  reproduction  or  publication,  without  credit . . . 

National  Advertising  Rei*resentatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 


Blue  Star  Group 
3d  Anniversary 
Plans  Are  Made 

The  Blue  Star  Mothers  of 
America,  a  newspaper-sponsored 
association,  will  celebrate  the 
third  annual  founder's  day  Jan. 
12,  it  is  announced  by  Mrs.  Eklna 
May  Standing  of  Cleveland,  na¬ 
tional  president. 

The  organization  was  founded 
as  a  result  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  by  Capt.  George  H. 
Maines,  military  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Newt  Advertiser 
and  the  Johnson  newspapers  in 
Greenville  and  Coldwater.  The 
Flint  News  Advertiser  financed 
its  early  activities  as  a  home 
front  war  aid  association. 

Blue  Star  Mothers  are  war 
mothers  of  men  and  women  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  and  have  an  in¬ 
ternationalist  viewpoint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Maines,  former 
promotion  -  circulation  manager 
for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
a  founder  of  the  American 
Legion  and  national  chairman 
of  the  Americanism  Commission 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union. 
He  designed  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  membership  card  and 
emblem,  wrote  their  first  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws,  and  de¬ 
signed  and  created  their  dura¬ 
tion  window  banners  and  chap¬ 
ter  fiags.  The  first  annual  na¬ 
tional  convention  held  in  March. 
1942.  voted  him  honorary  life 
membership  and  the  position  of 
founder  and  national  organizer. 

After  the  Flint  newspaper’s 
sponsorship  of  the  first  Michi¬ 
gan  chapters  in  January,  1942, 
about  44,000  war  mothers  were 
enrolled  with  free  memberships, 
the  cards  and  window  emblems 
being  given  away  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  through  John  Crawford, 
promotion  manager,  enrolled 
more  than  80,000  members  in 
two  years,  starting  in  May,  1942. 

Last  year  the  Blue  Star 
Mothers  gave  away  $270,000 
worth  of  necessities,  wheel 
chairs,  crutches,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  fountain  pens,  playing 
cards,  and  gifts,  to  service  men 
and  women  in  hospitals  in  ttiis 
country  without  deducting  any 
funds  for  expenses.  No  Blue 
Star  Mother  official  receives  a 
salary.  There  are  more  than 
600  active  chapters  in  the  48 
states. 

The  governors  of  several 
states  have  designated  Dec.  7  as 
Blue  Star  Mother’s  Day.  The 
Congressional  Record  has  car¬ 
ried  Mveral  articles  about  the 
organization  and  its  purposes. 
Application  for  a  national  char¬ 
ter  has  been  read  twice  before 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

A  unique  feature  of  the 
group’s  leadership  is  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  war  mothers  rep¬ 
resenting  all  races,  creeds  and 
color  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
board  to  the  national  president. 
The  members  cooperate  with  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  OPA, 
and  the  government  agencies  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  war  effort,  in 


providing  women  power  to  sew 
.surgical  dressings,  as  blood 
donors,  assisting  in  rationing, 
and  in  the  sale  of  war  bonds, 
among  other  activities. 

The  News  Advertiser  still 
finances  the  founder’s  efforts  and 
much  of  the  organizing  expenses. 

Maines  attributes  the  idea  for 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers  largely 
to  a  remark  made  to  him  by 
General  Pershing  on  his  80th 
birthday  —  "Maines.  the  Army 
never  knows  what  it  is  going  to 
do.  But  it  must  be  ready.  You 
help  the  morale  of  the  men  and 
help  the  mothers  of  those  in 
service." 

In  1923-24,  when  Pershing  was 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Colonel  Mar¬ 
shall  ( now  General )  was  his 
aide,  Maines  served  as  a  press 
relations  officer  for  CMTC  work. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  the  idea  of 
helping  mothers  grew  in  Maines’ 
mind  and  he  set  to  work. 

"General  Pershing’s  advice 
was  being  carried  out,”  he  re¬ 
called  this  week.  “Of  course  I 
have  had  the  natural  opposition 
to  be  expected  by  those  who 
cannot  conceive  of  a  man  who 
sincerely  wants  to  put  over  a 
national  program  without 
thought  of  personal  gain.  I 
watched  the  thing  grow  and  kept 
a  hand  on  it  so  it  would  not  be¬ 
come  a  racket  anywhere.  Now 
that  we  have  excellent  leader¬ 
ship  the  women  are  carrying  on 
and  I  cooperate  when  invited.” 

■ 

Hosldng  to  Co-tvles 

Detroit,  Nov.  14 — James  Hos- 
king,  Sunday  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  will  leave  the 
paper  early  in  December  to  be¬ 
come  an  editor  in  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  being  set  up  by  the  Cowles 
publishing  organization  as  part 
of  that  firm’s  expanding  ven¬ 
tures  in  magazines,  books,  mov¬ 
ies  and  radio.  Hosking  has 
worked  for  the  Free  Press  for 
more  than  10  years.  Before  be¬ 
coming  Sunday  editor,  he  edited 
several  Sunday  magazines  for 
that  paper,  including  the  syndi¬ 
cated  Screen  Radio  Weekly. 
Mrs.  Hosking  ( Etheleen  Ran- 
court)  was  formerly  assistant 
women’s  editor  of  the  Free  Press. 
■ 

Gannett  Asks  Coalition 

A  national  coalition  party  to 
unite  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  and  the  Republicans  of 
the  North  on  national  issues 
was  proposed  Nov.  13  by  Frank 
Gannett,  head  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  in  a  talk  to  the 
Unitarian  Laymen’s  League  in 
Rochester.  Laying  Republican 
failure  in  the  campaign  to  the 
lack  of  a  burning  issue,  he  ad¬ 
vocated  concessions  now  to  the 
South  to  make  coalition  possible. 
■ 

Two  Thanksgivings 

Despite  a  Federal  law  direct 
ing  the  President  to  designate 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  Novem 
ber  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  seven 
states — Arkansas.  Florida,  Idaho, 
Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Texas  and 
Virginia — will  observe  the  tradi 
tional  last  Thursday  of  the 
month,  a  survey  by  the  Associa 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
shows.  Georgia  will  celebrate 
both  days. 


Mrs.  Chandler 
Named  Head 
Of  L  A.  Times 

Mrs.  Marian  Otis  Chandler 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Times-Mlrror 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  to  succeed  her  late 
husband,  Harry  Chandler, 
Elected  to  succeed  Mrs.  Chan¬ 
dler  as  secretary  was  H.  E. 
Downing,  for  many  years  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  Richard  G.  Adams 
succeeds  Mr.  Downing  as  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  Philip  Chandler 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Norman  Chandler  is  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  and  a  member 
of  the  board.  Other  directors, 
in  addition  to  Mrs.  Chandler, 
Norman  Chandler  and  Philip 
Chandler,  are  Mabel  Otis  Booth 
and  T.  B.  Cosgrove. 

a 

Former  Publisher  Files 
Claim  of  Bankruptc'y 

Lee  E.  Olwell,  at  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  filed  a  voluntary  peti¬ 
tion  in  bankruptcy  in  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  on  Nov.  6,  it  was 
disclosed  this  week.  He  declared 
liabilities  of  $310,840.84  and  as- 
.sets  of  $203.19. 

Going  on  record  as  being  “en¬ 
gaged  in  public  relations”  at  250 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  Mr.  Ol¬ 
well  reported  his  income  other 
than  from  the  operation  of  his 
business  as  a  $1,208.33  monthly 
.salary  from  the  General  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corp.  Hamilton,  O., 
and  $5,000  a  year  from  the 
Watab  Paper  Co..  Sartell,  Minn. 
Assets  list^  were  pictures,  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  a  watch  and  a  bank 
deposit  of  $3.19. 

Mr.  Olwell  became  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1932.  He  was  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  New  York. 

■ 

Silver  Anniversary 

Jeannette  Gold,  secretary  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston, 
received  a  dramatic  and  musical 
tribute  this  week  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  organization,  in 
recognition  of  her  rounding  out 
25  years  with  the  organization. 
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not  rich  and 
not  poor  .  .  . 
just  ‘‘overage 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAB 


♦  Whenever  we  think  of  that  hypothetical 
person,  “the  average  American”,  most  of  tts 
invariably  compare  him  to  ourselves.  We 
think  in  terms  of  our  tastes  and 
habits.  Of  course  we’re  mis¬ 
taken.  We  aren’t  average.  The 
average  man  doesn’t  live  in  a 
suburban  home,  he  doesn’t  drive 
a  Buick,  and  he  doesn’t  read 
slick-paper  sophisticated  mag¬ 
azines.  On  the  contrary,  he 
probably  earns  about  $30  a 
week,  and  he  only  has  a  grade 
school  education.  If  he  isn’t  a 
skilled  mechanic,  he  probably  drives  a  milk 
wagon  or  a  bread  truck. 


♦  The  Memi^is  Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s  finest 
evening  papers,  we  think,  because  in  its  city  it  represents  so 
ver>’  much  to  the  average  man.  As  a  newspaper  it’s  just  as 
tremendously  interesting  to  him  as  it  is  to  a  bank  president. 


He  knows  it  furthermore  as  the  leader  in  every  effort  for,  the 
community  welfare.  No  newspaper  anywhere  has  act^  more 
consistently  and  effectively  for  the  public  good.  The  Press- 
Scimitar  is  a  great  newspaper  because  in  Memphis  _ 


^  And  the  greatest  force  in  the  life  of 
this  average  man,  aside  from  his  family  and 
his  job,  is  the  daily  newspaper.  Not  only 
does  it  provide  him  with  the  signposts  so 
that  he  can  imderstand  the  complexities  of 
today’s  existence.  Above  all,  it  is  the  most 
effective  force  for  good  he  knows.  Because 
it  should  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  American  newspaper  has 
a  twofold  role:  besides  being  the  source  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  a  tremendous  social  force. 


SYNDICATES 


Drew  Pearson  Switches 
To  Bell  Syndicate 


By  H«laa  M.  Staunton 

ANOTHER  stormy  petrel  of  the 
syndicated  columns  announced 
a  change  of  base  of  operations 
this  week  — 

Drew  Pearson, 
who  with  his 
partner  Robert 
S.  Allen,  now  on 
leave  from  the 
column  In  the 
Army,  has  in 
the  last  10  years 
chalked  up 
headline  contro¬ 
versies  with, 
among  others, 

Cordell  Hull, 

Robert  M ,  Pearson 
Hutchins,  Con¬ 
gressmen  Hamilton  Fish  and 
Martin  L.  Sweeney,  President  R. 
J.  Thomas,  UAW-CIO;  Henry 
Ford  and  President  Roosevelt. 

When  Pearson  ends  his  pres¬ 
ent  contract  with  Umitkd  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  Dec.  12,  «»i-i 
Syndicate  will  start  handling 
the  colunui  under  a  contract  that 
provides  for  Bob  Allen’s  return 
as  Pearson’s  partner  to  the 
"Washington  Merry-Go-Round’’ 
after  the  war.  At  present  Allen. 
^0  Joined  the  Army  Intelll- 


attached  to  Gen.  George  S. 
Patton’s  staff  in  Europe,  and  has 
^n  since  shortly  after  Pearson 
broke  the  Patton  slap  story 
Nov.  21,  1943. 

Plugged  New  ‘Chutes 
Latest  of  Pearson's  “exposes” 
to  stir  up  heated  opposition  was 
the  pre-election  discussion  of 
John  Foster  Dulles,  but  the  col¬ 
umnist  is  credited  with  saving 
lives  by  revealing  that  the  Army 


Army  ordered 
300,000 1  and  by  rev^ation  of 
how  many  U.  S.  paratroopers 
were  shot  down  by  U.  S.  naval 
gunners. 

Pearson  and  Allen  in 
1»42  accused  George  Sylvester 
Vlereck  of  being  an  enemy  alien 
agent  and  tied  his  activities  to 
«»ose  of  several  prominent 
,  Congressmen. 

Explaining  his  switch  to  Bell. 
P***'*®"'  P«™lleling  similar 
statements  by  the  syndicates  in¬ 
volved,  told  Editor  &  Publisher; 

“Last  spring  1  got  a  very  swell 
offer  from  the  Bell  Syndicate 
which  they  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  and  reinforced  with  an 
efficient  system  for  a  quicker 
telegraphic  distribution  on  the 
column,  all  of  which  was  too 
attractive  for  me  to  turn  down. 
I  left  United  Features  with  per¬ 
sonal  regrets  and  with  the  warm¬ 
est  feelings  toward  George 
Carlin  and  his  staff.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  new  contract  for 
the  reassociation  of  Bob  Allen, 
now  on  the  staff  of  General  Pat¬ 
ton.  I  hope  he  will  be  back 
before  too  long.’’ 

Bell  has  rented  use  of  the 


North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  leased  wire. 

Prior  to  starting  the  column. 
Drew  Pearson,  who  recently  was 
voted  by  Washington  writers  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture  poll  ( E.  &  P.,  Oct.  14,  pg.  30 ) 
the  capital  columnist  having  the 
most  influence  on  the  nation, 
was  dismissed  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun  from  its  Washington  bureau 
as  a  result  of  contributions  to  a 
series  of  “Merry  -  Go  -  Round” 
books. 

A  year  earlier,  Bob  Allen,  the 
youngest  chief  of  a  Christian 
Science  Monitor  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  was  discharged  also  as  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  anonymous  series 
of  exposes. 

This  March  their  column  re¬ 
ceived  the  annual  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award. 

The  Pearson-edited  “Hap  Hop¬ 
per,  Washington  Correspondent” 
comic  strip  is  not  included  in 
the  transfer,  and  no  plans  have 
been  concluded  for  it  as  yet. 

Not  Too  Old 

LELAND  S’TOWE  five  years  ago 

was  labeled  “too  old  to  cover 
a  war” — and  went  abroad  and 
earned  the  gold  medal  of  the 


Journalism  and  the  medal  of  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  his  world 
scoop  on  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Oslo  and  use  of  “Trojan  Horse” 
tactics  and  his  coverage  of  the 
Balkans  and  Greece  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice.  He  has  now  been  signed  by 
the  New  York  Post  Syndicate 
for  a  series  of  1,000-word  weekly 
columns  from  Allied  and  neutral 
countries  in  Europe. 

The  first  of  these  will  be  re¬ 
leased  this  week  from  London, 
and  the  series  will  continue 
three  or  four  months. 

Author  of  “No  Other  Road  to 
Freedom,”  “Nazi  Means  War” 
and  the  current  best-seller 
“They  Shall  Not  Steep,”  the  45- 
year-old  war  correspondent,  who 
has  recently  been  writing  and 
broadcasting  for  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  was  for  13 
years  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  foreign  ^ff  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
won  the  1930  Pulitzer  award  and 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Young  Reparations 
Conference. 

“Oh,  Diana" 

HEP  to  the  jive  and  in  step  with 

the  times,  “Oh,  Diana.”  teen¬ 
age  gag  cartoon  strip  by  Virginia 
Clark,  hit  the  cartoon  pages 
served  by  AP  Features  with  its 
own  collMiate  poll  about  the 
time  that  laesidential  vote  polls 
were  on  the  front  pages. 

One  of  the  very  few  dally 
strips  by  a  woman  artist  (the 
George  Matthew  Adams  "Tip- 
pie  and  Cap  Stubbs”  by  Edwina 
is  th^  only  other  that  comes  to 
mind  at  the  moment),  “Oh,  Di¬ 


ana”  features  the  doings  and 
slanguage  of  the  group  that  in¬ 
cludes  neither  youngsters  nor 
adults  and  that  can  describe,  if 
coherent,  just  how  Sinatra  rolls 
his  eyes. 

Virginia  Clark  ( Mrs.  Hud- 
zietz )  is  a  young-looking  mother 
and  gets  many  of  her  ideas  from 
the  youthful  gangs  which  troop 
in  and  out  of  the  house  with  her 
daughter  Mickey,  16,  nephew 
and  adopted  son  John,  15,  and 
Suzy,  “Little  Sis,”  10. 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  find  time 
to  draw  the  strip,”  she  told  us. 
But  she’s  been  meeting  her 
deadlines  for  two  and  a  half 
years— except  when  the  syndi¬ 
cate  asked  her  for  some  special 
work. 

Like  most  cartoonists  she 
hates  to  get  down  to  work,  turns 
>n  the  radio,  gets  comfortable, 
does  her  thinking  and  penciling 
at  home,  spends  three  days  a 
week  at  her  studio  fini^ing,  but 
does  a  week’s  penciling  between 
9  and  4  on  one  day.  She  likes 
to  do  pretty  faces  and  clothes, 
watches  the  new^apers  for  new 
fashions. 

“I  think  any  artist  is  an  act 
of  God!”  she  exclaimed. 

The  Southern-born  artist  start¬ 
ed  to  work  first  on  the  New 
Orleans  Item.  She  was  a  cousin 
of  the  managing  editor.  “It 
was  probably  the  only  reason  I 
got  the  job,”  she  laughed,  adding 
that  she  was  16  and  did  fashion 
and  advertising  sketches.  Next 
she  sketched  for  the  Maison 
Blanche. 

At  17  she  was  society  editor 
of  the  Dallas  Journal  and  from 

fiAt*  iK/IcA  vanfaiFA  a  IafiaIv 


hearts  column.  After  attending 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and 
flirting  with  the  stage,  she  “be¬ 
came  completely  contented” 
with  free  lance  sketching,  for 
four  years  did  the  Peggy  Lux 
drawings  which  is  1937  won  a 
national  advertising  award.  For 
a  while  she  was  with  NEA 
Service,  writing  and  sketching. 

When  she  took  over  the  Diana 
strip  from  Don  “Modest  Maid¬ 
ens”  Flowers,  it  was  an  adven¬ 
ture  comic,  but  she  changed  it 
to  a  humorous  strip  to  fit  the 
trend  toward  pleasing  youth. 

Yet  her  own  daughter,  away 
at  boarding  school,  had  to  get 
special  permission  to  read  it. 

Notes  and  Serials 

UNDER  the  title.  “It  Says 

Here,”  Bob  Hope,  who  on  his 
entertainment  tour  of  the  South 
Pacific  produced  a  column  that 
ran  up  about  50  newspaper 
clients,  will  continue  to  write 
for  King  Features  Byndicate  200 
words  six  days  a  week.  .  .  .  An 
election  bet  between  UFS  Sidney 
Skolskv  and  Hedda  Hopper, 
CT-NYNS  Hollywood  columnist, 
left  Hedda  holding  the  bag — 
or  rather  writing  Skolsky’s  col¬ 
umn  for  a  day.  TTie  man  got 
the  last  word,  however,  as  Skol- 
sky  inserted  in  his — Hopper’s — 
oh,  well,  the  column — a  series 
of  parenthetical  comments,  such 
as  “I  wouldn’t  have  used  this  if 
this  were  my  column”  or  “I  gave 
her  the  prevailing  odds  of  three 
to  one.  My  column  against 
hers.” 

A  novel  way  of  dramatizing 
the  relationship  of  post-war  fac¬ 
tors  to  each  other  has  been  pre¬ 


sented  by  the  NEA  and  S. 
ton  Heath  game  of  Post-Nu 
Checkers.  Play  it  and  you^ 
see  what  may  happen.  .  .  ,  aIn 
concerned  in  a  post-war  prob- 
lem  is  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  ms 
foreign  sales  manager, 
broadcast  from  London  receatb 
an  appeal  for  uncontrolled  ncwi 
and  radio  in  the  post-vieton 
world.  .  .  .  How  Americans  fed 
about  Russia,  what  Amerlcaat 
want  done  to  Germans,  and 
other  topics  of  American  thou|kt 
will  be  discussed  weekly  by 
Elmo  Roper,  of  the  Fortune  poll, 
to  be  handled  in  the  coming  sii 
months  through  the  New  Yota 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  .  . 
Watson  Davis,  manager  of 
ENCE  Service  and  director  of  the 
Science  Clubs  of  America,  hai 
announced  a  fourth  annual 
search  by  Science  Talent  Insti¬ 
tute  for  students  to  win  science 
scholarships,  under  Westini- 
house  sponsorship. 

A  romantic  story,  “Young  Doe 
tor  Merry.”  by  Peggy  Gaddis,  is 
30  chapters,  will  be  released  by 
AP  Newseeatures  beginnini 
Dec.  19.  .  .  .  The  Register  am 
Tribune  Syndicate  is  distribut¬ 
ing  in  36  installments.  “Tho^ti 
of  You.”  romantic  serial  by  Jane 
Bliss  about  a  smalltown  news¬ 
paper.  .  .  .  S.  Burton  Heath's 
NEA  series  of  four  articles  on 
reconversion  starts  Nov.  20. 

Cartoon  Chat 
SOMETHING  new  in  Christnus 
comics  is  being  serviced  this 
year  by  NEA,  a  silhouette  strip 
cut-out  by  Laurene  Rose  Diehl 
called  “’The  Spirit  of  Christmas,’ 


Nov.  24  and  ending  Dec.  23,  it 
tells  of  Bonnie  and  Ted’s  visit 
to  Santa’s  headquarters.  .  . 
UFS  Li’l  Abner  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica  as  an  example  of  Am^ 
ican  humor.  .  .  .  Another  service 
to  the  boys  in  uniform  has  bees 
provided  by  Milt  Caniff,  of  the 
Chicago  'Tribune  -  New  Yok 
News  Syndicate’s  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates,”  by  disclosure  d 
the  loss  by  the  Fighting  Cock 
Squadron  of  the  AAF  of  their 
mascot,  a  gamecock.  Now  the 
squadron  has  to  pick  from  i 
barnyard  of  mascots.  ...  CT- 
NYNS  Skeezix  is  about  to  be¬ 
come  a  father,  but  don’t  tell 
him — yet.  Walt  is  still  be¬ 
wildered. 

Personals 

LT.  CHARLES  A.  TEPPER.  for 
mer  salesman  for  the  Chicaoo 
Times  Syndicate  and  with  the 
Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  at  the 
time  of  his  joining  the  infantry 
recently  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga, 
turned  out  a  piece  on  censors 
and  letters  from  a  yet  un¬ 
published  book  manuscript  ttat 
King  Features  bought  and  u» 
in  a  Saturday  Home  Magwis* 
section.  .  .  .  Paul  Frehm,  KTS 
artist,  will  marry  Mildred  Spec 
tor,  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  .  .  .  UFS  Col¬ 
umnist  Ernie  Pyle  has  addro  an¬ 
other  honorary  degree  to  his  col¬ 
lection  since  he  returned  from 
the  war  front,  the  first  honorary 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  ever 
presented  by  his  alma  mater,  In¬ 
diana  University. 

(Additional  Syndicate  ueiw 
on  page  30.) 
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The  Following  Resolution  Was  Unanimously  Passed 
by  the 

American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 
At  Their 

Annual  Meeting  Held  in  Chicago 
October  15,  1944 


Resolccd*  THAT  THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVES.  CONVENED  FOR  ITS  ANNUAL 
MEETING  IN  CHICAGO  THIS  15th  DAY  OF  OCTOBER 
1944,  GIVES  UNQUALIFIED  ENDORSEMENT  AND 
PLEDGES  ITS  EARNEST  SUPPORT  TO  THE  PLAN 
APPROVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
THE  BUREAU'S  SALES  PROGRAM. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

REPRESENTING  THE  NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


rr. — _ _ ■■  -  .  T -v:  — irrMi;'", a. 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  ARE  THE  GREATEST 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM  IN  AMERICA 

Each  day  47,000,000  Nawtpapart  ara  BougKk.  Eack  day' 
tka  paopla  of  Amarica  pay  $1,300,000  for  thoir  Naas- E 
papars.  Tha  paopla  das/ra  advartisin^  ia  thair  Naatpaparso  'f' 

lOiTOR  A  PUILISHERfor  NevMiib*r  It.  1944 


ReUgious  News 
Sehdce  Expands 
In  Paris,  Rome 

AS  TWE  Allied  Nations  roll  back 

the  Nazis  in  Europe,  Religious 
News  Service  is  planning  con¬ 
siderable  expansion  of  its  Euro¬ 
pean  news  coverage,  beginning 
this  week  with  establishment  of 
correspondents  in  Rome  and 
Parisi 

Reporting  from  Rome  and  the 
Vatican  is  Helen  Hiett,  former 
NBC  correspondent  in  Europe 
and  prior  to  the  war  on  the  staff 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Secre¬ 
tariat  in  Geneva.  She  has  de- 
wribed  her  experiences  abroad 
in  “No  Matter  Where,”  pub¬ 
lished  last  April. 

Miss  Jose  Shercliff,  Oxford 
graduate.  Episcopalian  and  cor¬ 
respondent  also  for  the  London 
Herald,  has  been  transferred 
from  Lisbon  to  Paris. 

In  other  areas  coverage  will 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible, 
acrording  to  RNS  managing 
editor,  Louis  Minsky.  A  roving 
correspondent,  Antonia  H. 
Froendt,  a  leading  expert  on 
European  churches,  is  leaving 
imm^iately  on  a  year’s  roving 
assignment  to  tell  the  story  of 
churches  in  the  liberated  area. 
She  b  co-editor  of  Christendom 
and  American  correspondent  for 
the  Journal  de  Geneve,  British 
weekly. 

Plans  of  the  German  churches 
and  their  role  in  the  reeducation 
of  Germany  will  be  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Ewart  E.  Turner, 
former  p^tor  of  the  American 
Church  in  Berlin,  when  that 
country  is  again  open  to  our 
newsmen. 

New  Strips  and  Panels 

BECAUSE  Bob  Carp  thinks  the 

family  is  still  the  source  of 
the  most  general  interest  and 
frestest  humor,  he  and  his  car¬ 
toonist  brother  Lynn  have  col¬ 
laborated  on  a  new  family  strip, 
“The  Middles,”  which  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Service  started 
handling  in  four-column  size 
Nov.  13.  Paced  for  humor,  the 
comic  is  populated  with  Adam 
and  Eve  and  their  boy  and  girl. 

Lynp  Carp  was  foTj  ftvo  years 
with  Walt  Disney.  Leaving 
radio  writing  after  handling 
radio  programs  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis :  Journal,  Bob  followed  his 
brother  to  Disney’s  studio.  His 
work  on  the  “Donald  Duck” 
strip  Inspired  him  to  .start  his 
own. 

A  new  humor  panel  has  been 
picked  up  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  “Just  Hear¬ 
say”  by  William  B.  Robinson. 
Two-column  size,  it  will  run 
daily  beginning  Dec.  4. 

Most  recent  nod  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  teen-age  features  is 
Consolidated’s  new  one  or  two- 
column  panel.  Bobby  Sox,  by 
Marty  Links.  Picked  up  from 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
where  it  ran  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  it  will  be  sold  on  a  six- 
day  basis  starting  Nov.  20. 

Under  the  intriguing  title  of 
“Looking  Ahead,”  Associated 
Newspajners,  Inc.,  will  offer  a 


somewhat  scientific  panel,  show¬ 
ing  some  of  the  latest  gadgets, 
inventions,  etc.,  which  will  be 
available  after  the  war.  Louis 
Wolfe,  teacher  and  researcher  in 
radio  and  the  physical  sciences, 
will  supply  the  text.  Dick  Mac- 
kay,  newspaper  and  advertising 
artist,  to  do  the  art. 

■ 

L.  A.  City  News  Agency 
To  Go  to  Teliord  Work 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  14  —  Al¬ 
though  Florabel  Muir  last  week 
announced  she  would  close  up 
her  City  News  Service  of  Los 
Angeles  on  Armistice  Day.  the 
news  bureau  is  still  operating 
and  will  continue  to  function 
under  her  management  until 
Dec.  1  and  possibly  longer 

However,  negotiations  are  un¬ 
der  way  whereby  Telford  Work, 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  will 
lease  the  agency  at  that  time 
and  will  continue  to  serve  pres¬ 
ent  clients,  including  the  United 
Press,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  Station 
KHJ  and  about  25  California 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Mrs.  Muir 
announces. 

Mrs.  Muir  had  intended  to 
abandon  CNS  because  of  poor 
health  but  changed  her  plans  at 
the  urging  of  several  of  her 
clients. 

Meanwhile,  another  news  ser¬ 
vice,  Inter-City  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  opened  here  yesterday. 
Oliver  Carlson  of  Northey  and 
Carlson,  local  industrial  and 
public  relations  agency,  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Stanley  Fraser,  a  Los  An¬ 
geles  court  reporter,  is  business 
manager,  Ivan  Johnson,  one¬ 
time  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
old  Los  Angeles  Express,  is  city 
editor,  and  John  Comfort  is 
news  editor. 

■ 

G.  L  and  WAG  Win 

The  Chicago  Tribune  prizes  of 
$200  for  the  best  short  story  and 
$200  for  the  best  article  written 
by  a  man  or  woman  in  service — 
prizes  offered  through  the  fifth 
Annual  Writers’  Conference  at 
Northwestern  University  last 
July  and  the  Midwestern  Writ¬ 
ers’  Conference  last  May — were 
recently  awarded.  The  winners 
were  Sgt.  Anthony  Patricelli. 
overseas,  and  Sgt.  Nina  M.  Ryan, 
a  WAC  stationed  at  Fort  Benja¬ 
min  Harrison  in  Indiana. 
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Tax  Deduction 
Bills  Held  Over 
To  New  Session 

Washington,  Nov.  16  —  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  try  to  settle  this 
year  the  troublesome  issue  of 
whether  money  paid  to  build 
circulation  is  a  tax-deductible 
cost  of  operating  a  newspaper 
or  other  periodical. 

Capitol  Hill  is  aiming  at  a  Dec. 
10  adjournment  date  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  indulge  a  legislative 
sitdown  strike  Also  many  of 
the  members  defeated  for  re- 
election  last  week  are  absenting 
themselves  and  committees  are 
planning  hearings  only  on  vital 
bills  to  which  no  substantial 
disagreements  appear. 

The  crux  of  the  circulation 
problem  is  whether  the  money 
spent  is  an  “ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary”  cost  of  doing  business  and 
therefore  to  be  subtracted  from 
taxable  income,  or  is  a  capital 
account  or  investment  and  tax- 
payable. 

Congressional  action  original¬ 
ly  was  sought  by  Senator  Ken¬ 
neth  Wherry,  Nebraska  Repub¬ 
lican,  who  said  his  bill  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  request  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  Later  he  made  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  newspaper  opinion  and 
the  results  were  not  such  as  to 
prompt  a  vigorous  effort  to  get 
the  bill  up.  This  week.  Rep. 


Jennings  Randolph.  West  Vir 
ginia  Democrat,  introduced  i 
companion  bill  in  the  house. 

Presentation  of  new  legisla- 
tion  this  late  is  not  taken  tg 
mean  that  the  sponsor  has  hope 
it  will  clear  through  hesuinn 
and  action  by  both  houses  sod 
be  signed  by  the  President  be 
fore  adjournment.  It  involves  i 
strategem:  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  and  which  die 
a  legislative  death  by  reason  of 
adjournment  are  presumed  to 
have  preferred  position  on  hear 
ing  calendars  in  the  ensuing  see 
Sion.  Randolph,  a  newspaper 
man  before  he  came  to  Conpeii 
more  than  a  decade  ago,  is  con¬ 
sidered  wise  in  legislative  prar 
tice. 

Present  policy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  backed  by 
the  Treasury  and  by  court  de 
cisions,  requires  a  division  of 
circulation  costs.  It  is  held  that 
the  amount  laid  out  to  maintain 
circulation  at  the  level  it  held 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tax  year, 
is  an  ordinary  and  necessary 
cost,  and  is  deductible  from 
taxable  income;  that  money 
spent  to  win  new  subscribers  is 
investment  in  a  capital  account 
in  a  sense  the  purchase  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  business,  and  can¬ 
not  be  deducted  from  taxable 
income. 

The  formula  for  arriving  at 
this  division  has  never  been  sug¬ 
gested  either  in  Treasury  deci¬ 
sions  or  court  findings. 
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Wartime  Libel  Docket 
Low  in  New  York  State 

Record  Since  Pearl  Harbor  Shows  Drop  in 
Cases . . .  Some  New  Precedents  Established 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14— War- 

tima  stalfi  of  New  York  State 
newspapers,  on  the  whole,  have 
given  their  publishers  very  few 
costly  scrapes  with  libel  laws. 

Possibly  because  the  seasoned 
members  of  the  editorial  staff 
have  been  more  careful  in  han¬ 
dling  the  output  of  "green"  and 
temporary  smployes,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  actions  involving  news¬ 
papers  in  the  state’s  higher 
courts  has  dropped  considerably 
below  normal  since  war  began. 

A  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  on 
libel  has  become  a  rarity  in  the 
Law  reports.  This  may  be  due 
also  to  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  local  copy,  as  more 
and  more  space  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  war  news  off  the  wires, 
and  to  the  absence  of  crusading 
campaigns,  in  favor  of  War 
Bond  and  salvage  drives. 

New  Rule  Noted 

In  the  period  December,  1941, 
to  September,  1944,  one  entirely 
new  rule  has  been  written  into 
the  code  of  libel  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  guide  to  editing 
copy  on  labor  union  activities. 

As  a  •  natural  development  of 
libel  law  from  the  time  in  185S 
when  the  state’s  highest  tribunal 
ruled  that  mercantile  partners 
could'  sue  for  damages  ^  their 
combined  reputation,  tlte  court 
in  Klilanan  v.  Westchester 
Newsoners,  Inc.,  held  the  libel 
statu^v  “•qually  applicable  to 
unincoeponted  associations.” 

'Th^aftlele  on  which  ihiit  was 
brought  In  behalf  of  the  local 
union  of  the  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
charged  wrongdoing  by  officers 
of  the  union.  Said  Judge  Charles 
Desmond’s  opinion: 

“It  does  not  reflect  upon  or 
tend  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
the  individual  members,  but  it 
does  tend  to  discredit  the  work 
in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest  The  injury  is  thus  a 
common  injury  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  conamon  interest  in 
the  consequent  damages. 

"The  courts  have  no  less  a 
duty  in  this  case  than  in  a  suit 
brought  by  a  corporation  or  an 
individual  to  protect  good  name, 
reputation  and  credit  from  slan¬ 
derous  or  libelous  attacks. 

“Labor  unions  play  a  large 
and  i^ortant  role  in  modern 
life.  We  know  that  they  are 
rarely  incorporated.  We  should 
not  require  them  to  assume  the 
form  of  corporations  in  order  to 
be  recognizM  as  possessing  rep¬ 
utations  which  the  law  will 
protect. 

“The  courts  which  recognize 
a  labor  imion’s  existence  and  its 
traditional  form  or  organization 
will  not  refuse  to  redress  a 
wrong  done  to  it  in  its  group  or 
unified  character.” 

In  one  other  important  case 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  a 
newspaper  learned  it  is  danger¬ 


ous  business  to  try  to  arouse 
community  sympathy  for  a  be¬ 
reaved  fsimily.  An  action  was 
brought  for  a  news  article 
heeded:  “Pauper’s  Grave  for 
Poor  Child.” 

The  claim  of  defamation  of 
character  was  based  on  the  story 
saying  a  child  killed  by  a  car 
would  be  buried  in  Potter's 
Field  “unless  financial  aid  is 
forthcoming  immediately.”  The 
parents,  said  the  writer,  are  “in 
dire  financial  straits.” 

By  way  of  defense,  it  was  as¬ 
serted  the  “false  words  imputed 
nothing  but  poverty — no  cause 
for  ridicule.”  How  could  any 
“just  and  right-thinking  reader” 
entertain  any  feeling  except 
sympathy  lor  them?  asked  the 
defendant’s  brief. 

"That  is  a  fuU  solution  of  the 
case,”  said  the  ruling  opinion, 
“only  if  the  law  is  that  a 
written  publication  can  never 
be  a  libel  when  its  only  effect 
is  to  make  a  person  an  object 
of  pity.  There  has  been  no 
case 'in  this  court  in  which  that 
matter  has  been  examined  upon 
principle.” 

In  libel.  Judge  John  T.  Lough- 
ran’s  opinion  explained,  the 
matter  is  defamatory  not  only 
if  it  brings  a  party  into  hatred, 
ridicule  or  contempt  by  assort¬ 
ing  some  moral  discredit  upon 
his  part,  but  also  if  it  tends  to 
make  him  be  sininned  or  avoid¬ 
ed,  although  it  imputes  no  moral 
turpitude  to  him. 

“TOe  false  words,”  ruled  the 
court,  “portrayed  the  plaintiffs 
as  being  steej^  in  poverty  to 
the  very  Ups.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  have  a  Jury 
say  whether  the  false  words 
deprived  them  of  friendly  as¬ 
sociation  with  a  considerable 
number  of  respectable  members 
of  their  community.” 

A  Court  of  Appeals  victory 
for  Time,  Inc.,  in  a  case  in 
which  “a  fair  and  true  report 
of  a  Judicial  proceeding”  was  at 
issue,  helped  Marshall  Field  and 
PM  In  a  lower  court  on  the 
basis  of  a  “substantially  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  what  took  place.” 
Time'M  article  did  not  lilml  the 
plaintiff,  the  court  held,  by  say¬ 
ing  his  claim  in  another  matter 
had  been  “dismissed  as  fraudu¬ 
lent,”  because  the  court  opin¬ 
ion  “establishes  beyond  question 
that  the  claim  was  so  character¬ 
ized.” 

So,  in  the  PM  action,  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  cited  that  rul¬ 
ing  and  reiterated:  “When  the 
truth  is  so  near  to  the  facts  as 
published  fliat  a  fine  and  shaded 
distinction  must  be  drawn  and 
words  pressed  out  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  usage  to  sustain  a  charge 
of  libel,  no  legal  harm  has  been 
done.” 

A  “fair  and  true  report,”  the 
court  said,  admits  of  some  lib¬ 
erality;  the  exact  words  of 
every  proceeding  need  not  be 


given  if  the  substance  be  sub- 
stantially  stated. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  into 
the  opinions  of  the  lower  courts 
to  study  the  legal  trends  in  libel 
during  wartime.  In  a  Supreme 
Court  action  against  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Daily  Worker  were  sued 
for  hurling  the  charge  of 
“fascist”  at  the  plaintiff  and 
quoting  him  as  saying,  in  a 
soapbox  speech:  “Mussolini  will 
beat  the  devil  out  of  the  United 
States  and  will  come  over  here.” 

“Even  in  time  of  peace,  and 
surely  in  time  of  war,”  said 
the  court,  “a  newspaper  may 
publish  a  series  of  true  inci¬ 
dents.”  The  fact  that  the  in¬ 
cidents  taken  together  lead  to 
a  conclusion  that  a  movement 
is  afoot  that  is  inimical  to  the 
safety  of  the  country  “does  not 
render  the  publication  libelous 
as  to  the  various  persons  in¬ 
volved,”  the  court  held  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  paper  to  set  forth 
“all  the  incidents  they  know  of 
which  connect  the  plaintiff  with 
the  fascist  party.” 

The  old  question  whether  the 
story  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
murder  or  with  having  been 
arrested  therefor  cost  the  Daily 
Mirror,  Inc.,  die  sum  of  $5,000 
after  a  jury  was  instructed  to 
return  a  verdict  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  “unless  it  found  that,  to 
the  average  reader,  the  publi¬ 
cation  made  the  accusations 
claimed  by  the  plaintiff.” 

Another  Jiiry  drew  a  sharp 
line  between  the  News  Syndicate 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  a  “Re-write  man” 
^  placing  blame  for  the  “reck- 
disregard  of  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiff.”  The  jury  assessed 
the  publisher  $12,000  and  the 
rewrite  man  six  cents. 

A  Jury  in  Saratoga  County 
returned  a  “no  cause  of  action” 
verdict  in  a  suit  brought  against 
the  Saratogian,  but  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  ordered  the  case 
retried  because  the  trial  Judge 
allowed  the  managing  editor  to 
testify  someone  had  called  him 
on  the  telephone  and  said  the 
retraction  was  satisfactory  to 
the  plaintiff. 

No  Harm — ^No  Verdict 

One  Judge  dissented,  main¬ 
taining  the  Jury  “evidently  be¬ 
lieved  the  plaintiff  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  anything  and  we  should 
not  interfere  with  the  verdict.” 
Most  laymen,  this  jurist  argued, 
would  consider,  unless  carefully 
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instructed  by  the  court,  that  s 
a  plaintiff  had  suffered  no  hata 
he  was  entitled  to  no  verdict 

When  a  newspaper  is  requsa- 
ed  to  publish  an  attack  oo  > 
city  department,  it  has  a 
right  to  publish  a  counter-attack 
simultaneously,  a  Supreme  Coim 
Justice  ruled  in  favor  of  Nm 
York  World-Telegram  Corp. 

Two  matters  of  alleged  libd 
involving  broadcasts  reached 
the  courts  and  are  intereatiac 
to  publishers  who 
radio  stations.  Walter  Wlncbtli 
was  named  defendant  in  oia 
suit,  the  plaintiff  charging  ht 
had  been  accused  of  lupatriotk 
and  seditious  activities.  Ihe  de¬ 
fense  sought  to  have  the  matt* 
made  an  action  for  slander,  bat 
the  court  held  the  conqdaliit 
was  for  libel,  citing  the  use  g 
a  written  script. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  ae- 
thoritative  decision  in  tkb 
State,”  said  the  court,  “ai  ie 
whether  such  facts  show  UM 
rather  than  slander.  It  Is  | 
question  for  the  jury  whether 
the  script  gave  the  public  is 
evil  opinion  of  the  plaintiff" 

Knickerbocker  Broadcaathi 
Co.  of  New  York  City  wo^ 
broad  rule  from  the  Supnm 
Court  in  New  York  Co^, 
stating:  “The  physical  aqMdi 
of  radio  broadcasting  warrtaii 
rule  that  if  the  managenMBt  i 
a  radio  station  has  used  dot 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  ]«■ 
see  of  its  facilities  and  in  the 
inspection  of  the  script,  it  ihoaU 
not  be  liable  for  extenoo’ 
raneous  defamatory  remarta/ 
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Newipapersy  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Creoawood  606# 
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THE  CUSTOMER  HE  WAITS  ON  FIRST! 


'  WE  HAVE  A  BIG  STOCK  OF 
7  HIGH-GRADE  MERCHANDISE, 
L  SID,ANDWEARE  HAPPY  TO 
^  BE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  FILL  , 
A  GREAT  MANY  OF  YOUR 
1^  WAR-TI ME  N  EEDS . 


has  spedalized  for  many  years,  and 
also  a  number  which  hove  been 
stocked  only  since  early  in  1942.  In¬ 
cluded  are  those  listed  below: 


IHUTtCB 


WHEAT:  Approximately  one-tenth  of  all  Uncle 
Sam  uses,  much  in  the  form  of  flour. 


MEATS:  Huge  amounts — ask  Armour's  who  lo¬ 
cated  their  great  western  plant  in  Spokane. 


agyr^igi 


APPLES:  One-fifth  of  the  nation's  output. 


OTHER  FRUITS:  Huge  amounts — much  canned, 
frozen  or  dehydrated. 


IwktF  yrE».Kr^ 


VEGETABLES:  Substantial  amounts,  peas  be¬ 
ing  a  featured  item. 


ALUMINUM:  One-third  of  Uncle  Sam's  needs, 


^\>AC\ 


OTHER  METALS  and  Minerals:  Lead,  silver, 
zinc,  gold,  copper,  magnesite  products, 
tungsten,  antimony. 


LUMBER:  Cut  from  the  world's  largest  stand  of 
white  pine. 


I 


POWER:  At  Grand  Coulee  Ddm,  the  world's 
largest  source  of  electrical  energy,  called 
by  Uncle  Sam's  Department  of  the  Interior, 
"Mightiest  War  Weapon  of  the  Nation." 


Nor  is  this,  by  any  means,  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory! 


-  81  miff 

k/OE  SPOKANE" 

^  ^  —  managers  through¬ 

out  the  Inland  Empire  are  all-fired  busy  these  days  sup¬ 
plying  commodities  of  various  sorts  to  customers  far  and 
wide.  Among  these  customers  the  one  most  important 
of  all  is  UNCLE  SAM,  pictiired  above.  Regular  deliveries 
to  this  customer's  door  from  Joe  Spokane's  counters, 
shelves  and  bins  include  many  items  in  which  Joe  Spokane 


Items  in  Joe  Spokane's  establishment  of 
which  there  is  a  limited  supply  include  the 
paper  on  which  advertising  is  printed.  How¬ 
ever.  disappointments  ore  few.  as  every  effort 
is  made  to  please  and  accommodate  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  each  week  a  full  page  message  in  be¬ 
half  of  Uncle  Sam's  war  effort  appears  both  in 
The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Doily 
Chronicle,  papers  which  Joe  Spokane— and  his 
branch  managers  in  the  Inland  Empire — read 
thoroughly. 


Joe  Spokane  is  the  comic  character  originated  by  the  Spokane 
Dailies’  cartoonist  Lang  Armstrong  to  personify  his  home  city. 


The  SpoKEsanAN-REViEW  ^polutne  paila  fl^fonUIe 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


Spokane,  W ashington 

COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  130.000. 


81.24%  UNduplicafed 


Advertising  Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC.. 
New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Color  Representatives.  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group 
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A-1  Scribe  Gets 
Little  Oil  News 
From  Mrs.  FDR 

By  H.l.n  M.  Staunton 

(Tfnth  in  a  lerirs  on  women 

Wakhington  corrcaiKindent*) 

"Carrington  King,”  who  writes 
about  synthetic  rubber  produc¬ 
tion,  petroleum  transportation, 
refinery  devel¬ 
opments  and 
100-octane  gaso¬ 
line  for  World 
Petroleum  and 
Skywaye  Maga¬ 
zines,  is  really 
Lorania  K. 

Francis,  wifely 
half  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Times 
Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

“I  am,  per¬ 
haps,  d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guished  from 
most  women  correspondents  in 
Washington,”  she  told  Editor  & 
Publisher — and  her  remark  was 
reminiscent  of  similar  state¬ 
ments  from  several  other  women 
writers  there — "by  the  fact  I  do 
not  cover  subjects  of  interest  to 
women.  As  far  as  possible  I 
duck  social  affairs.” 

She  has  lived  in  Washington 
14  years  and  is  a  member  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  Association,  but,  she  com¬ 
mented,  “I  seldom  attend  be¬ 
cause  of  a  singular  lack  of  news 
on  oil,  shipbuilding,  aircraft 
manufacture,  aluminum,  magne¬ 
sium.  etc.,  in  that  quarter.” 

And,  she  added:*  "My  best  as¬ 
signment  was  a  two-day  trip 
through  the  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
refinery  on  a  press  tour  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  oil  firms.” 

Husband-Wil.  Bur.ou 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Pan¬ 
els  are  the  only  present  husband 
and  wife  newspaper  bureau 
team  to  break  into  Washington 
reporting  the  hard  way  jointly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  They  didn’t  start  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Los  Angeles 
newspaper,  but  "resigned  from 
our  perfectly  good  jobs”  on  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin,  moved  to  Wa^ington, 
and  “kept  typewriter  touch  by 
writing  feature  stories — Japan¬ 
ese  beetles,  hydraulic  laborator¬ 
ies,  rare  books,  etc.,  for  various 
papers  such  as  the  New  York 
Sun,  Providence  Journal, 
Worcester  Telegram,  Boston 
Globe  and  Washington  Newt, 
while  taking  care  of  daughter 
Janet,  born  in  April,  1931.” 

She  served  briefly  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
during  the  NRA  movie  code 
hearings,  and  after  substituting 
for  her  husband  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Washington  office 
in  the  fall  of  1935,  she  went  on 
the  Times  payroll. 

She — or  they  (it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  activities  of  the  two 
a^arate  even  in  the  Providence 
days  when  she  worked  days  at 
the  Bulletin,  and  evenings,  after 
cooking  dinner,  accompanied 
him  to  the  Cranston  police  sta¬ 


Francis 


tion,  worked  cross-word  puzzles 
for  cops,  or  occasionally  went 
along  for  the  ride  when  her  hus¬ 
band  chased  fire  trucks  and  am¬ 
bulances  )  spent  “comparatively 
peaceful  pre-war  years  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  attending  hearings  on  oil 
and  hydroelectric  power  and 
writing  news  stories  on  WPA, 
PWA,  flood  control,  harbor  de¬ 
velopment  and  other  pre-nation¬ 
al  emergency  subjects.” 

Her  interest  in  petroleum 
dates  from  her  covering  oil  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  Times.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  West  Coast  war  indus¬ 
tries  shifted  the  stress  in  her 
beat  from  the  Capitol  to  “down¬ 
town”  Washington.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  1941,  just  before  the 
"fake  gasoline  shortage,”  she 
took  a  sideline  job  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Petroleum 
World,  but  resigned  late  in  the 
summer  of  1943  and  has  since 
worked  for  the  California  Oil 
World. 

Her  oil  pseudonym  is  part  of 
her  maiden  name.  Lorania  Car¬ 
rington  King.  After  birth  on  a 
Massachusetts  farm  and  educa¬ 
tion  chiefly  private,  she  sought 
her  fortune  in  New  York,  she 
says,  encouraged  by  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  several  contributions  to 
the  Wednesday  literary  page  of 
the  Providence  Journal. 

Rewrites  Murders 

She  “eked  out  a  precarious  ex¬ 
istence  selling  three  articles 
weekly  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
writing  a  column  entitled  ‘Man¬ 
hattan  Moments’  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  rewriting  mur¬ 
ders  for  Flynn’s  Detective 
Weekly,  etc.”  She  also  sold  a 
“ponderous  monograph,”  “The 
Birth  of  the  American  Press,”  to 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  “Notes  for 
Bibliophiles”  section. 

After  handling  publicity  for 
the  World  Anti-Narcotic  Union, 
she  accepted  an  offer  from  Sev- 
ellon  Brown,  of  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.,  for  a  steady  job  and 
during  the  next  two  years,  while 
on  the  ci^  staff  of  the  Bulletin, 
spiced  up  her  work  by  such  side 
jobs  as  "interviewing  itinerant 
wrestlers  and  prize  fighters,  wit¬ 
nessing  gory  encounters  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Auditorium,  cov¬ 
ering  horseshows  and  races  and 
taking  a  ground  school  course  in 
aviation.” 

“I  once  covered  a  meeting  of 
college  newspaper  editors,”  she 
recalls,  “without  realizing  the 
principal  speaker  later  would 
come  to  work  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Journal  and  be¬ 
come  my  husband.” 

■ 

Canadian  Shipments 
Off  in  September 

C!anadian  shipments  of  news¬ 
print  in  September  amounted  to 
252,928  tons,  5.3%  lower  than  the 
same  period  of  in  1939,  accord- 


Dr.  Voet  Research  Head 
Of  J.  M.  Huber  Ink  Firm 

Dr.  Andries  Voet.  research 
chemist  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  printing  ink  field, 
has  been  made 
director  of  re¬ 
search  of  J.  M. 
Huber,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

In  1936  Dr. 
Voet  came  to  the 
U.  S.  as  an  ex¬ 
change  student 
from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  on  an 
American  Foun¬ 
dation  Scholar¬ 
ship  won  by  his 
work  in  Amster¬ 
dam.  During 
that  same  year,  he  presented 
three  scientific  papers  at  the 
convention  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Voet.  37,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  in  his  profession  to  be 
recognized  as  an  authority  in 
the  printing  ink  field.  As  di¬ 
rector  of  research  at  Huber,  he 
is  concentrating  his  efforts  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  news¬ 
paper  printing. 

■ 

Ohio  Newswomen 
Win  Cash  Awards 

Forty-three  members  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  divided  $670  in  cash 
prizes  in  the  annual  contests  for 
proficiency  in  reporting. 

Top  honors  went  to  Marj 
Heyduck  of  the  Dayton  Herald, 
who  won  five  first  prizes  and 
one  second.  Runners-up  were 
Helen  Waterhouse,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  three  firsts  and  one 
second  prize;  Louise  Bruner, 
Cleveland  News:  Sarabelle  D. 
Fishman.  Middletown  Journal, 
and  Hulda  Schuele.  Cleveland 
Press,  two  firsts  each. 

Jerry  Fox.  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald,  will  continue  as  ONWA 
president. 

■ 

Golden  Anniversary 

Charles  F.  Renich.  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Woodstock 
(Ill.)  Sentinel,  and  Mrs.  Renich 
celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  wedding  with  a  recep¬ 
tion  in  their  home  last  Sunday. 
Mrs.  Reinich  is  the  former  Lucy 
H.  Hennings.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  Nov.  14.  1894. 


MATRIX 


Voet 


Newsprint  Association  of  Canada.  MOULDING  PRESS 


Shipments  to  the  U.  S.  de¬ 
crees^  2.8%,  to  Canadian  users 
5.9%  and  to  overseas  markets 
19.1%.  Shipments  represented 
71.1%  of  capacity,  compared 
with  71.5%  in  August  and  76.6% 
in  September,  1939. 

Canadian  production  for  the 
month  amounted  to  244,209  tons. 


Hydraulic,  Dirtct  Pressur*  Type 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 


„  710  (.  Ilbth  Sti-  ft 
b.  NtW  YOkK  St,  •'  Y. 


Somebody 

Is 

Going  to 
Sell  a 
Helluva 
Lot  of 
Goods 


In 


By  Advertising 

in 

The  Times-Piuyune 

and 

New  Orleans  Stales 

Represented  by 

JANN  &  KELLEY,  Inc 
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The  national  newspaper  network 
holds  half  of  all  U.S.  families! 


It’s  a  true  network  —  of  meshetl 
markets  and  not  merely  allotted  areas;  of 
certain  contact  and  certified  content,  not 
just  plausible  possibilities;  of  the  colored 
comic  sections  of  43  major  Sunday  papers 
selected  for  size,  spread  and  selling  power 
— giving  country-wide  coverage. 

It’s  a  national  network — with  more 
than  15,000,000  circulation,  distributed 
where  advertising  currency  can  be  most 
productive;  concentrated  as  is  no  other 
^  single  medium,  no  customary  magazine 
\  ^  list  or  the  average  rated  broadcast  .  .  . 
,  ; '  Metropolitan  Group  coverage  includes 

V  not  only  the  major  urban  markets,  but 
^  majority  coverage  in  hundreds  of  urban 

\\\  markets,  plus  coverage  enough  to  be 
effective  in  literally  thousands  of  trading 
centers.  Combining  Sunday  circulations 

V  \  of  many  papers  in  the  same  markets 
\  turns  ineffective  outlying  segments  of  the 

sinele  paper  into  a  usable  and  effective 


sum  . .  .  Altogether  Metropolitan  Group 
gathers  the  better  buying  half  of  all  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  nation — at  home,  on  Sunday. 

It’s  a  natural  network — of  gradual 
growth,  normal  accretion.  It  is  based  on 
a  strong  attraction  of  universal  interest, 
the  colored  Sunday  comic,  story  in  picture 
and  print,  more  read  by  mor&people  than 
any  other  form  of  literature,  classic  or 
contemporary,  sacred  or  profane.  Its 
appeal  is  not  bounded  by  age,  sex,  income 
or  social  status  ...  is  backed  by  regular 
readership,  every  Sunday  of  the  year, 
year  after  year — by  three  out  of  four 
adults,  virtually  all  children! 

No  other  type  of  medium  offers  so 
much  surety  of  getting  to  so  many  eyes, 
minds,  pocketbooks.  Despite  big  space 
unit  and  four  colors,  the  cost  is  low! . . . 
One  piece  of  copy,  one  order,  one  bill! 
Learn  more  about  the  greatest  advertising 
value  of  our  times  .  .  .  call  any  office. 


New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Register 
Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  ALTERNATES:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Washington  Post  •  OPTIONAL  ADDITIONS:  Atlanta  Journal  •  Bufialo  Courier- Express 
Cincinnati  {inquirer  •  Columbus 'Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picaytine-Statea  •  Omaha  World-Herald 
Providence  Journal  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Elxpress  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  S3rracuse  Post-Standard 
METTHO  PACIFIC:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal 
Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 

220  E.  42d  St.,  New  York  17  •TribuneTower,  Chicago  11  •  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4 


Lm 
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li 
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G-E  transmitter  (picture  and  sound  units). 


G-E  control  and  monitoring  consoles.  G-E  transmitter  monitor  control  board. 


G-E  television  projector  for  motion  pictures. 


G-E  "V"  television  broadcast  antenna. 


G-E  S-T  transmitters  to  relay  sig¬ 
nals  from  studio  to  transmitter. 


G-E  television  studio  cameras. 


OtHer  equipment  (not  illustrated);  Trans¬ 
mitter  tubes,  studio  spot  lamps,  heating 
and  air-conditioning  units,  point-to-point 
relay  equipment,  portable  pick-up  units. 


To  you  — the  future  television  broadcaster  —  General 
Electric  offers  two  important  services: 

1.  The  complete  television  system— consisting  of 
apparatus  and  accessories  of  coordinated  design — 
to  simplify  the  job  of  setting  up  your  station. 

2.  The  opportunity  to  see  and  study  television  equip¬ 
ment  in  action  at  the  country’s  most  powerful  and 
best-equipped  television  station — WRGB  in 
Schenectady. 

At  WRGB  you  can  see  the  equipment  required  for  a 
complete  t^vision  station — the  equipment  shown  on 
these  pages.  Here  is  the  world’s  most  powerful  television 


transmitter.  Here  you  can  study  the  programming 
methods  used  in  over  600  separate  programs  of  all  types, 
from  Grand  Opera  to  wrestling  matches.  Here  you  can 
see  your  futiue  television  station  in  action.  Come  to 
Schenectady  .  .  .  we  invite  you  to  see  for  yourself  the 
work  that  is  setting  the  pattern  for  tomorrow’s  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasting.  Thur^ays  and  Fridays  are  “open- 
house”  days  at  WRGB. 

As  shown  on  these  pages,  General  Electric  can  provide 
all  of  the  components  you  will  need  for  a  complete 
vision  sy^em  for  your  station.  We  welcome  your  inquiries. 
Write  Electronics  Department,  General  Electric,  Sche- 


GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 


G-E  film  pick-up  cameras. 


G-E  television  home  receiver. 


G-E  water-cooled  mercury-vapor  ceil¬ 
ing  lamp  (operated  by  remote  control). 


G-E  visual  relay  receiver-converter. 


G-E  motion-picture  type  studio  microphone  boom. 


G-E  ultra-hi.3'’.-frequency 
four-boy  S-T  antenna. 


STUDIO  AND  STATION  EQUIPMENT  •  TRANSMITTERS  •  ANTENNAS 


ELECTRONIC  TUBES  •  RECEIVERS 


Tune  in  General  Electric's  “The  World  Today"  and  hear 
the  news  from  the  men  who  see  it  happen,  every  evening 
except  Sunday  at  6:45  E.W.T.  ewer  CBS  network.  On 
Sunday  evening  listen  to  the  G-E  “All  Girl  Orchestra”  at 
10  E.W.T.  over  NBC. 


THE  G-E  EQUIPMENT  RESERVATION  PLAN  and  the 

brochure  “Television  Broadcasting  Post-War”  will  be 
sent  to  anyone  interested  in  television  broadcasting. 
Write  for  this  information.  Electronics  Department,  General 
Electric,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


FM 'Television ‘AM 


SAGINAW  NEWS 
ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMFS 


•  the  bulk  of  Christmas  copy  until  listing  items  for  sale,  because  Cftilinoa  Raised 

L  after  Nov.  23  and  plan  to  pro-  excessive  demand  obviates  the 

“  ~  "  necessity  for  regular  selling  To  SpUT  PrOdUCuOn 

- stores  copy.  Washington,  Nov.  13 — ^Higher 

confining  most  of  Most  of  the  Los  Angeles  ef-  ceiling  prices  to  encourage  pro¬ 
messages  to  fort  to  date  has  been  limited  to  duction  of  pulpwood  in  the 

_ - -  — I.  "  "  _  ’  »•  “Buy  in  November”  advertising  Northeast  have  been  made  eSec- 

cluded  in  regular  ads,  will  go  started  in  October  by  the  Down-  tive  for  independent  loggers  who 
^-out  for  Christmas  after  town  Businessmen’s  Association,  do  not  own  or  control  the  stump- 

~ _ _  I  .  ’  "  r  "*'  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  other  age  and  who  are  hired  by  pulp- 

mote  chiefiy  available  winter  hand,  did  a  similar  job  last  year  wood  consuming  mills. 

_ _ _  clothing  goods  instead  of  the  through  the  Retail  Merchants’  The  new  ceilings  range  from 

in  October  and  scarcer  usual  gift  items.  Association  but  found  that  it  $8.75  to  $17.50  a  cord,  depending 

Karl  Stull,  manager  of  the  Re-  was  unnecessary  this  season.  on  the  type  of  pulpwood  and 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  Stores,  however,  have  gone  whether  delivered  to  rail  car, 
San  Francisco,  told  Editor  &  ahead  on  their  own  and  such  lake  or  stream,  roadside,  mill  by 
Publisher  that  as  a  result  of  ad-  copy  as  “Home-ward  Bound  truck,  or  mill  by  vessel  via  tide- 
September  sales  Gifts,”  “November  is  Christmas  water. 

substantial  increase  Shopping  Time”  and  “The  Store  Former  prices,  which  repre- 

though  even  then  no  pressure  of  a  Million  Gifts”  have  been  re-  sented  a  “freeze”  at  1942  levels 
sales  methods  were  employed,  ported  to  have  produced  excel-  had  not  been  attractive  to  the  in- 
Most  of  the  stores  commenced  lent  response.  Desired  results  dependent  contractors  who  an 

relied  upon  to  supply  one-third 
of  the  pulpwood  consumed  bjr 
an  area  embracing 
New  Hampshire,  Ver 


_  -  a#  mote  War  Bonds  for  gifts. 

PrGCBdeS  What  similarly,  Pittsburgh 

have  been 

In  Store  Copy  “S  siw  in; 

Accelerated  Christmas  prepa¬ 
rations  have  brought  December’s - 

special  holiday  spirit  to  stores  Thanksgiving,  and  plan  to  pro- 
the  country  over,  as  well  as  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  (E.  &  P., 

Nov.  11,  p.  71),  1..  w — . — - 

November.  So  closely  have 
many  Christmas-at-home  promo¬ 
tions  followed  the  early  over¬ 
seas  mailing  ads  that  Santa  had 
to  plow  through  piles  of  leaves  vertising, 
instead  of  snowdrifts  to  make  show^  a 
his  1944  deadline. 

Whether  it  be  in  Des  Moines, 

San  Francisco  or  Richmond,  re-  ^  . 

tail  advertising  managers  agree  their  home-buying  advertising  at  were  also  produced  in  Miami, 
that  merchandise  promotion  is  the  conclusion  of  their  overseas  Fla.,  where  stofes  have  been  car-  „ 

unnecessary  this  year,  so  eager  campaigns,  but  the  Emporium,  rylng  box  inserts  in  regular  ads  mills  in 

is  the  public  to  buy.  Conse-  White  House.  Livingston  Bros.,  typified  by  the  copy  “It’s  in  the  Maine,  _  _ _ _ 

quently  greater  emphasis  is  and  City  of  Paris  all  report  that  Bag  and  out  for  Christmas  if  mont.  New  York  and  part  of 

placed  on  when  than  on  what  to  they  are  doing  no  more  than  You  Mail  Now — in  November.”  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 


Newspaper  Advertising  at  Its  Best 

...  in  a  Great 
Postwar  Market! 


More  and  more  surveys  are  proving  that 
nothing  sells  merchandise  like  newspaper 
advertising  .  .  .  and  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers  offer  you  this  profitable  medium  at 
its  best! 

Hie  eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers 
are  friendly  daily  visitors  in  over  three 
hundred  fifty  thousand  Michigan  homes. 
Your  dealers  know  them  and  prefer  them 
for  their  own  advertising,  and  consumers 
regard  them  with  confidence  in  making 
merchandise  selections. 


Even  today,  under  wartime  difficulties, 
you  can  advertise  in  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers  with  a  minimum  of  schedule 
restrictions. 


For  nurro  information  on  Booth  Markott,  oak 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17 

John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 
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ESPITE  your  relatively  ‘*rich”  electrical 
past — Mr.  and  Mrs.  America — you  can  soon  step 
up  and  help  yourself  to  more  electrical  servants. 


But  you’d  better  be  realistic.  The  pretty  but 
fant.istic  ideas  dreamed  up  by  magazine  and 
newspaper  writers  will  be  slow  in  arriving.  Low 
prices  are  not  in  sight  for  California-climate- 
producers  for  your  home,  electric  eyes  to  open 
your  doors,  heat  to  cook  roasts  in  a  minute, 
washers  and  ironers  that  are  almost  human. 


These  and  a  hundred  other  delightful  dream 
bargains  have  been  prophesied  only  by  people 
who  don’t  have  to  make  and  guarantee  them. 
The  men  who  must  produce  them  know  better. 


Our  American  manufacturers  make  the  most 
reliable  and  trustworthy  things  on  earth.  (Ask 
our  Allies.)  You  can  bet  these  reputable  makers 
will  not  offer  you  unproved  gadgets.  They  have 
been  all-out  on  war  production  and  have  not 
been  able  to  devote  long  weary  months  to  per¬ 
fecting  and  proving  up  the  radical  new  items 
you  may  be’  anticipating. 


Instead,  they  will  offer  you  the  latest  versions 
of  -pre-war  items,  improved  and  perfected. 
They’ll  offer  you  proved  items  they  can  stand 
behind,  and  det  radical  new  departures  work 
their  way  slowly,  as  always,  into  the  future 


American  scene.  So  help  yourself  to  electrical 
servants,  tried  and  true — but  improved — as  soon 
as  they’re  offered.  You’ll  never  regret  it,  because 
you’ll  get  a  big  money’s  worth — and  you’ll  help 
your  country  too. 


How  You  Can  Contribute  to 
Your  Own  Prosperity 


TIk-  post  war  prescription  for  a  prosperous  America  calls 
for  full  employment.  Production  lines  will  start  as  soon 
as  our  government  feels  that  the  danger  period  has  passed. 
The  first  products  off  the  production  lines  will  be 

products.  They  will  bear  the  name  and  i^nuranttr  of 

reputable  American  firms.  To  meet  the  prescription  for 
prosperity  these  products  must  be  bought.  This  mes¬ 
sage  is  to  reassure  those  who  plan  to  buy  or  heed  to  buy 
that  they  will  be  offered  e.xcellent  electrical  appliances,  in 

fact  the  finest  ever  built  in  Anaerica.  Not  to  buy  when 

you  need  is  to  deprive  yourself  of  necessary  equipment  an.l 
help  slow  up  the  employment  that  spells  prosperity  for  all. 


Puhitsbed  in  the  Interest  of  a  Prosjterons 
Postwar  America  hy 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cover 
Pacific  for  Reuters 

Finches,  Percy  and  Barbara,  Reporting 
Far  East  News  Together  for  15  Years 


By  Horry  J.  Lambeth 

COVERING  THE  WAR  is  a 

household  assignment  for  Percy 
and  Barbara  Finch,  one  of  the 
few  huaband-and-wife  combina¬ 
tions  in  war  reporting,  and  the 
only  such  team  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Similar  to  the  United  Press's 
European  duet,  Reynolds  and 
Eleanor  Packard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Finch  keep  their  “allied”  eyes 
on  the  war  for  Reuters.  “Allied 
eyes,"  not  Just  because  they  are 
hu^iand  and  wife  or  work  for 
the  same  news  agency,  but  be¬ 
cause  Percy  is  a  British  subject 
and  Barbara  is  an  American 
citizen. 

Reporting  news  relating  to 
the  Orient  is  nothing  unusual 
for  the  Finches.  In  fact  it’s  their 
specialty.  Percy  Finch  has  been 
an  expert  on  Far  Eastern  report¬ 
ing  for  20  years,  and  Barbara's 
first  newspaper  job  in  the  Orient 
was  in  Japan  15  years  ago. 

It  was  in  Shanghai  in  1930 
that  Mrs.  Finch  first  met  the 
man  who  was  later  to  become 
her  husband — he  was  city  editor 
of  the  North  China  Daily  News 
and  she  was  one  of  his  reporters. 
She  had  just  completed  the 
usual  itinerary  of  newspaper 
women  en  route  to  the  East. 
Starting  in  California,  she 
moved  to  Honolulu  ( Honolulu 
Star  -  Bulletin),  then  Tokyo 
(Japan  Times)  and  eventually 
to  China. 

“I  remember  the  first  assign¬ 
ment  Perey  gave  me,”  she  says, 
“and  it  was  a  tough  one,  too.  I 
had  to  interview  the  three  Soong 
sisters  and  they  were  harder  to 
contact  than  the  proverbial 
needle  in  the  haystack.” 

When  the  Sino- Japanese  war 
began  Sept.  18,  1931,  Percy  and 
Barbara  Finch  were  ready  to 
cover  it. 

“One  nice  thing  about  report¬ 
ing  an  Oriental  war,”  Barbara 
says,  “is  that  both  sides  let  you 
go  anywhere — even  let  you  get 
shot.” 

The  Finches  were  also  in 
Shanghai  during  the  1937  war 
with  Japan.  “We  didn’t  have  to 
look  for  the  war  then — it  was 
actually  on  our  doorstep  and 
snipers  were  in  the  next  street 
firing  at  each  other,”  Percy  said. 

When  Japan  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Pinches  pulled  a 
fast  one  on  the  Nips.  Percy  was 
Far  Eastern  correspondent  for 
the  London  Daily  Mail  and  Bar¬ 
bara  was  with  the  British  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information  in  Shanghai. 

Shortly  before  6  a.m.  Dec.  8, 
1941  (Dec.  7  in  the  West),  Bar¬ 
bara  telephoned  Percy  saying 
she  was  awakened  by  firing.  He 
walked  to  the  window  of  his 
apartment,  which  overlooked 
the  Whangpoo  River,  and  saw 
Japanese  ships  firing  on  the 
American  and  British  gunboats, 
USS  Wake  and  HMS  Petrel. 

“There’s  a  war  on!”  he  shouted 


into  the  telephone.  The  Japanese 
had  already  closed  the  large 
cable  offices,  but  overlooked  a 
small  out-of-the-way  station. 
Barbara  made  her  way  to  it  and 
filed  Percy’s  stories  as  he  dic¬ 
tated  them  to  her  on  the  tele¬ 
phone.  They  learned  later  that 
the  stories  got  through  to  Lon¬ 
don. 

While  in  the  cable  office,  Mrs. 
Finch  saw  an  incoming  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  wire  tell¬ 


ing  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  It  was  then  she  knew  the 
Japanese  had  synchronized  their 
attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
the  East. 

The  Finches,  minus  their  type¬ 
writers  and  copy  paper,  settled 
down  to  watch  the  war.  But  in 
March  the  Japanese  seized  Percy 
and  placed  him  in  the  infamous 
Bridge  House  prison — the  jail  in 
which  the  U.S.  Marines  captured 
at  Wake,  the  eight  fliers  who 
bombed  Tokyo,  and  J.  B.  Powell, 
editor  of  the  China  Weekly  Re¬ 
view,  were  confined.  When  the 
Japs  discovered  they  had  placed 
Victor  Keen,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent,  and 
Finch  in  the  same  cell,  they  im¬ 
mediately  separated  the  two 
newspaper  men. 

During  the  64  days  Percy  was 
in  custody,  Barbara  brought 
food  to  him  daily  to  supplement 
the  three  bowls  of  rice  the 
Japanese  furnished. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  they 
were  repatriated  on  the  first 
British  exchange  ship  from  the 
Orient.  Upon  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Barbara  did  publicity 
work  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  Percy  worked  on  the 
foreign  cable  desk  of  the  Daily 
Mail. 

In  1943  Percy  joined  Reuters 
and  was  sent  to  Pearl  Harbor 
to  report  the  Pacific  war.  He 
watched  American  troops  at 
Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  Saipan 
and  Guam.  In  between  these 
operations  he  flew  to  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  theater  to  cover  the 
Yanks  on  Bougainville  and  in 
the  Admiralty  Islands. 

When  Mrs.  Finch  followed  her 
h  isband  to  Pearl  Harbor  a  few 
months  ago,  the  war  again  be¬ 
come  a  joint  venture  for  them. 
In  October,  Barbara  was  given 
navy  press  credentials  and  be¬ 


came  the  first  woman  to  write 
and  file  a  navy  story  from  the 
Pacific. 

“We  decided,”  Percy  says, 
"that  she  would  cover  the  navy 
ashore  and  I  would  cover  the 
navy  afloat  That  makes  her 
manager  of  the  Honolulu  bu¬ 
reau;  so  she’s  my  boss,”  he 
laughs. 

“Yes,  and  he  even  sews  my 
war  correspondent  badges  on 
my  uniforms  for  me,”  Barbara 
adds.  “He  learned  to  sew  while 
aboard  ship  with  the  navy.” 

Adm.  Nimitz  recently  issued 
a  communique  at  12:30  a.m. 
Percy,  awakened  by  the  call 
from  the  admiral’s  headquarters, 
said  he  would  dress  and  go 
downtown  to  pick  up  the  com¬ 
munique,  but  Barbara  hopped 
out  of  bed  and  insisted: 

“Oh  no.  I  cover  the  navy 
ashore,  and,  midnight  or  noon, 
it’s  my  job.” 

“Hmmm,”  Percy  mused  as  he 
returned  to  bed,  “I’m  going  to 
like  this  arrangement” 

Percy  Finch  has  been  working 
for  newspapers  since  he  was  a 
youngster  in  England.  His  first 
job  with  a  large  daily  was  on 
the  Sheffield  Independent.  Since 
then  he  has  worked  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  British  papers  and,  for 
a  short  time,  several  American 
newspapers.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  a  pilot  in  the  RAF,  but 
says  in  this  war  he  has  already 
flown  ten  times  the  amount  he 
flew  as  a  pilot. 

The  striking  thing  about  Mrs. 
Finch  is  her  (farming  smile  and 
her  short,  gray  hair.  Although 
bom  in  Iowa,  most  of  her  life  in 
the  U.  S.  has  been  spent  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  She  was  graduated  from 
Stanford  University’s  school  of 
journalism. 

And  as  the  war  moves  farther 
east,  Percy  and  Barbara  Finch 
may  one  day  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  back  in  Shanghai  cover¬ 
ing  together  the  very  same  war 
that  awakened  them  Dec.  8, 
1941. 

■ 

Convention-in-Print 

American  Transit  Association 
conducted  its  second  convention- 
in-print  recently  with  all  re¬ 
ports  and  speeches  published  in 
a  special  supplement  of  Passen¬ 
ger  Transport.  The  election  of 
officers  was  conducted  by  mail. 
Col.  Roane  Waring  of  Memphis 
receiving  a  large  majority  for 
president. 
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Advertising  Ideas  lor 
Red  Cross  Drive  Ready 

Regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
war  by  next  March,  when  the 
Red  Cross  drive  for  funds  u 
scheduled,  that  organization  will 
need  money,  for  its  work  most 
go  on,  an  advertising  campaign 
portfolio  released  by  the  War 
Advertising  Council  says. 

Material  prepared  for  this 
short-term  campaign  by  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  is  described 
in  the  portfolio,  which  also  in¬ 
cludes:  facts  usable  by  advertis¬ 
ers  in  preparing  their  own  copy, 
and  suggested  approach  angles. 

Advertisers  are  warned  that 
rulings  determined  by  the  act  of 
Congress  which  incorporated  the 
American  Red  Cross  permit  an 
advertiser  to  use  only  its  co^ 
porate  name  and  address  in  ads 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  state  that  if  only  a 
portion  of  an  ad  is  given  to  a 
Red  Cross  message  that  portion 
must  be  distinctly  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  copy. 


POCKETS 

%  NY  newspaper  in 
Boston  will 
give  you  access  to 
the  people,  but  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  pocket 
books  of  the  people 
has  for  fifteen  years 
been  the  special 
province  of  The 
Herald  -  Traveler 

That  is  not  our  own 
prejudiced  opinion, 
but  the  almost  una¬ 
nimous  judgment  of 
the  advertisers  of 
America. 

Always  First  in  Bostoi 
Olten  First  in  America 


THE 

HERALD-TRAVELER 

Boston,  MassAchusMB 
WN 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

Nadmud  RtpfttnUtrm 
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Ryan  has  brought  the  method  of  volume  manufacture  known  as 
FLOW  PRODUCTION  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  is,  at 
Ryan,  the  guiding  policy  of  ALL  produaion. 

To  speed  war  produaion  of  vitally  needed  planes  and  assemblies, 
Ryan  has  developed  many  outstanding  time  and  money-saving 
techniques.  Having  demonstrated  in  wartime  its  farsighted  pro¬ 
duaion  methods  and  specialized  engineering  ability,  Ryan  looks 
forward  to  the  peacetime  challenge  to  its  ingenuity  and  skill. 


THI  PKOILIM 

Airc{«ft  planu  formerly 
grouped  in  separate 
areas,  often  hundreds  of 
yards  apart,  ALL  similar 
machines— punch  and 
drill  presses,  welding 
equipment,  lathes,  heat 
treat  furnaces,  process 
tanks,  etc.  Ryan’s  pro¬ 
duction  engineers  found 
that  one  particular  part 
alone,  an  exhaust  mani¬ 
fold  outlet  section,  jour¬ 
neyed  back  and  forth 
between  these  groups  of 
machines  nearly  a  mile 
before  its  completion. 


THE  ADVANTAGE 

Applying  the  obvious 
advantage  of  this  typical 
saving  to  all  production 
processes  results  in  the 
elimination  of  millions 
of  feet  of  unnecessary 
handling  in  a  year ...  a 
direct  saving  of  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  The  benefits 
of  FLOW  PRODUC¬ 
TION  at  Ryan  go  into 
products  for  the  military 
services  and  other  com¬ 
panies  and  are  passed  on 
to  all  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turers  through  industry 
coordinating  agencies. 


THE  SOLUTION 

This  waste  of  time  and 
taxpayers’  money  in 
’’backtracking”  was  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  bringing  the 
maebine  to  the  part.  At 
Ryan,  machines  were 
ruthlessly  uprooted  and 
shifted  overnight  when¬ 
ever  a  man-hour  or  a  few 
feet  of  wasted  motion 
could  be  saved.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  manifold  outlet 
section,  that  formerly 
traveled  3,919  feet  be¬ 
fore  completion,  now 
travels  only  2,527  feet. 


1922 


Ryan  Aarenowtlcal  Company,  San  Dioqo— AAombot,  AircrofI  War  ProUwetion  Council,  Inc. 
Datignart  and  Buildari  of  Combotanl  Type  Airplanes  ond  Exhaust  Manifold  Syslenis 
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Rochester  and  the  Typographical 
Union  over  the  “bogus”  issue  in¬ 
volving  the  resetting  of  hand- 
lettered  portions  of  ad  copy. 

“We  don’t  have  all  the  facts 
surrounding  the  case,”  said  Mr. 
Volz,  "but  on  it  may  depend  an 
Increase  or  decrease  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  to  be  pro- 
Grcmir*  duced  by  the  photo-engraving 
process.  An  advertiser  or  a  pub¬ 
lisher  will  not  pay  double  costs. 
We  are  concerned  over  whether 
another  organization  having  en¬ 
tirely  different  Jurisdiction 
shoidd  have  any  claim  to  repro¬ 
duce  or  reset  work  completed  in 
the  art  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper.” 

Local  No.  1  of  IPEU  was 
founded  as  a  unit  of  the  ITU, 
but  withdrew  in  1894  and  be- 
canm  independent.  Six  years 
later,  the  IPEU  was  formed  with 
locals  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Volz  was  president  of  No.  1 
for  IS  years.  He  was  elected 
head  of  IPEU  IS  years  ago  and 

. _  Edward  P.  White  succeeded  him 

in  No.  1.  At  the  golden  jubilee 
dinner,  Mr.  White’s  guests  in¬ 
cluded  Mayor  Fiorello  LaGuar- 
dla  and  former  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker.  More  than  2,000  per¬ 
sona  attended.  F.  M.  Flynn, 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  represented 
the  New  York  City  publishers. 


PUNNING 

YOUR  POSTWAR  SALES 
IN  THESE  CITIES? 


Offset  Trend  and  "Bogus' 

Com  Studied 
Possibilities  Mentioned 

Newspaper  publishers  who  are 
thinking  ahead  to  better  illus¬ 
tration — by  black  and  white, 
color,  or  rotogravtire — will  find 
the  photo-engravers  ready  to 
tackle  the  job,  Edward  J.  Volz, 
president  of  the  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North 
America,  told  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  in  an  interview 
on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  New  York  Local 
No.  1. 

Through  their  own  Bureau  of 
Technical  Research,  the  1,800  or 
so  union  engravers  employed  in 

newspaper  shops  have  _ 

keeping  up-to-date  on  methods 
which  will  come  into  greater 
vogue  after  the  war,  Mr.  Volz 
said.  Given  the  finer  qualities 
of  newsprint  to  work  with,  he 
added,  the  engravers  will  prove 
their  ability  to  get  the  most  out 
of  copy. 

One  thing  the  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  has  done,  however,  is  to 
blast  some  of  the  "extravagant 

claims”  for  the  use  of  plastics  __  _ 

as  a  material  for  etched  printing  Women  ToumaliRt<i 
plates.  Some  2,000  tests  ww  JOUrnousiS 

conducted  in  an  effbrt  to  find  a  journalists  from 

suitable  subsltute  for  wpper  !nd  Guatemala,  Par- 

zinc.  aguay  and  Peru  who  have  been 

From  the  report  made  by  J  S  Kuests  of 

Mertle,  technical  director  of  ♦***ik^*^^  Club  and  the 

IPEU,  Mr.  Volz  quoted  toisnara-  Co-ordinator  of 

Md’*'sha"S" etStoS  “effSted Linoty^  cral 

remotely  ap^ximate  the  char-  Renisto  ErcUla,  Santiago  Chile 

In^rehif ^tained  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Wilson  Ross! 
in  relief  etching  on  photo-en-  author. 

visiting  journalists,  in 
nr^H  “  addition  to  Senorita  Franullc, 

proud  of  its  long  record  of  har-  were:  Senora  Aurora  Estrada  y 
monious  r^atlona  with  newMpu-  Ayala  de  Ramrez  Perez  of  El 
per  publishers.  Over  the  last  Univeno,  ^ito,  Ecuador;  Ple- 
20  years  he  could  recaU  only  dad  Levi  Castillo.  El  Ttligrafo, 
serious”  disturbance  —  a  Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  Senora  Elsa 
mike  lasting  two  days.  And  in  de  Barrios,  Proa,  Quezaltenango, 
his  Mnual  report,  delivered  in  Guatemala;  Senora  Gloria  Men- 
^klet  form  recently  after  the  endez  Mina  de  Padilla,  Azul, 
August  conventloa  had  been  Guatwnala  City;  Senora  Raquel 
^ceUed.  Mr,  V(dz  listed-  Delgado  de  Castro.  Vida  y 
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IN  ALL  THESE  CITIES — and  several  hundred 
more — The  Christian  Science  Monitor  carries 
advertising  from  local  merchants  and  has  local 
advertising  representatives  ...  a  set-up  that  has 
great  potentialities  for  the  manufacturer  with 
an  eye  on  postwar  markets. 


In  normal  times  the  Monitor  publishes  adver¬ 
tising  from  over  1200  automotive  retailers .  (in¬ 
cluding  garages,  service  stations,  dealers,  and 
accessory  stores),  also  from  over  660  hardware 
dealers,  330  electric  appliance  stores,  and  over 
800  department  stores. 


MR.  MANUFACTURER — think  of  the  value  to  you 
in  having  your  own  advertising  in  the  same 
columns  with  these  retailers  who  are  your  pres¬ 
ent  dealers  or  potential  outlets.  Ask  the  nearest 
office  for  information  about  the  Monitor  market. 


Morow; 
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BASIC  Cartoons  from  the 


BASIC  Feature  Service 


AP. 


Sports  slants,  the  country's  No.  1  sports  cartoon  by  Tom  '^Pap'  Paprocki,  and 
Hank  Barrow's  graphic  interpretive  news  cartoon  are  essential  features  on  the  sports 
and  editorial  pages  of  hundreds  of  large  and  small  papers.  Subscribing  editors  get 
these  top-ranking  cartoons  on  the  same  reasonable  no-contract  rate  basis  that  prevails 
for  all  features  in  The  AP  Newsfeatures  budget.  The  sports  and  news  cartoons  are 
available  in  two  or  three-column  size,  six  days  a  week.  Samples  and  rates  on  request. 


NEWSFEATURES -NEW  YORK 


'Doherty  Touch’  Noted 
In  4  Chicago  Dailies 

Five  Doherty  Brothers  Vie  with 
Each  Other  for  Daily  Scoops 


By  Georg*  A.  Brcmdenburg 


THERE'S  a  “Doherty  touch”  to 

many  of  the  Chlcato  criao*, 
political  and  some  ot  the  best 
feature  stories  in  the  local  news- 
iwpers.  The  reason :  five  Doherty 
brothers  work  on  four  of  Chi¬ 
cago's  dailies. 

It  is  almost  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  crime  news  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Chicago  detective 
bureau  will  be  handled  by  the 
three  Doherty  brothers  who 
keep  a  24-hour  watch  there. 
Tom  does  the  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
trick  for  the  Herald- American. 
Frank  works  from  4  p.m.  to 
midnight  for  the  Sun.  Bill  is  on 
from  midnight  to  8  a  m.  for  the 
Times. 

To  complicate  matters  still 
more  for  the  police  sergeants  at 
the  bureau,  brother  James  Do¬ 
herty  of  the  Tribune  has  a  rov¬ 
ing  assignment,  including  police 
and  the  city  hall,  which  often 
takes  him  to  the  detective  bu¬ 
reau. 

•  One  a  Priest 

The  “fifth  wheel”  of  the 
unique  Doherty  clan  is  the  elder 
brother,  Edward  J.  (Eddie)  Do¬ 
herty,  famed  reporter,  magazine 
arriter,  Hollywood  correspondent 
and  now  a  feature  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Sun. 

Incidentally,  a  sixth  Doherty 
brother  was  formerly  a  Chicago 
I>olice  reporter.  Martin,  known 
to  his  brothers  as  the  “black 
sheep”  of  the  family,  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  in  Gervais,  Ore.  He 
has  been  in  the  prie^ood  for 
the  past  15  years.  Marty,  how¬ 
ever,  started  as  reporter  on  the 
old  Chicago  Record-Herald,  and 
later  Joined  the  Tribune. 

Two  of  the  brothers — Ed  and 
Jim — are  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Veterans  Association, 
that  “snooty”  organization  in 
which  membership  is  confin^ 
to  those  who  worked  on  Chicago 
newspapers  or  press  associations 
20  or  more  years  ago.  They  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  each  other  at  the 
prass  veterans’  annual  dinner, 
Dec.  2,  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 

There  were  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  born  into  the  Doherty 
family  of  which  the  late  James 
Edward  Doherty,  Chicago  police 
officer  and  acting  captain  when 
he  died  in  1931,  was  the  father. 
Mother  Doherty,  now  77,  still 
lives  at  the  family  residence  on 
the  northwest  side  of  Chicago. 
With  her  are  the  two  bachelor 
brothers-— Jim  and  'Tom  —  and 
the  two  sisters,  Kathleen,  a  court 
reporter,  and  Eileen,  a  Chicago 
school  teacher. 

Family  loyalty  is  a  trademark 
of  the  Dohertys.  They  may 
“feud”  among  themselves  as  rival 
reporters,  but  when  the  boys  and 
their  sisters  gather  for  a  family 
reunion  with  Mother  Doherty, 
there  is  a  spirit  of  comradeship 
among  the  brothers,  who  delight 
in  ribbing  each  other  about 
their  respective  newspaper  Jobs. 


Fundamentally,  however,  each 
respects  the  other  and  rejoices 
in  his  Journalistic  progress. 

The  Dohertys  are  proud  of 
their  late  father.  One  of  the 
sisters  was  abroad  when  “Old 
Butch”  died  and  could  not  at¬ 
tend  his  funeral.  Upon  return¬ 
ing  home,  she  asked  her  brother, 
Jim.  what  prominent  persons 
attended.  Jim  recited  a  long  list 


He  studied  at  the  American 
College  in  Rome,  returning  to 
U.S.,  where  he  was  ordained  at 
St.  Paul.  Marty  is  the  author  of 
“House  on  Humility  Street,”  the 
street  on  which  the  American 
College  is  located  in  Rome.  The 
book,  a  best-seller  among  Cath¬ 
olics,  is  a  story  of  Marty’s  days 
as  a  police  reporter  and  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  student  in  Rome. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
this  amazing  family  is  Eddie 
Doherty,  whose  career  as  a  re¬ 
porter  has  taken  him  far  up  the 
ladder.  He  has  been  a  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writer  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Ed  Doherty  began  as  a  copy 
boy  at  the  City  Press,  where 
Ambroce  Breece,  a  City  Press 
reporter,  taught  the  cub  how  to 
write  for  newspapers,  stressing 
the  importance  of  feature  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  lifting  a  re¬ 


THE  DOHERTY  CLAN,  iacluding  fiv*  brothers  who  work  on  four 
Chicago  dailies.  The  brothers  ore  (L  to  r.):  Thomas.  Herald- 
American:  Rev.  Martin  (former  police  reporter);  Frank,  Sun;  Eddie. 
Sun;  James,  Tribune;  and  William.  Times.  Seated  (1.  to  r.):  Kathleen, 
court  reporter;  Mrs.  James  E.  Doherty;  and  Eileen,  school  teacher. 


of  Chicago  notables,  including 
importauit  political  leaders^  city 
officials  and  well-known  judges. 

“Was  Mayor  Cermak  there?” 
she  asked. 

“No,"  replied  Jim,  “but  I’ll  get 
that  so  and  so!” 

The  late  mayor  was  not  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
Doherty  funeral,  but  upon  his 
return,  Wtayor  Cermak  person¬ 
ally  expressed  his  condolences 
to  the  family. 

All  the  brothers,  aside  from 
Eddie,  who  left  high  school  and 
enter^  a  monastery  to  become 
a  priest,  have  college  educations 
or  the  equivalent.  Eddie,  inci¬ 
dentally,  didn’t  study  for  the 
priesthood  very  long.  He  went 
back  to  Chicago,  took  a  course 
in  shorthand  and  typing,  and  be¬ 
came  a  copy  boy  at  the  old  City 
Press  Association,  forerunner  of 
the  present  Chicago  City  News 
Bureau. 

Marty  was  the  youngest  of  the 
"Big  Four”  in  the  Doherty  fam¬ 
ily,  when  Tom  and  Bill  were 
youngsters.  He  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Record-Herald, 
then  went  to  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  reporter  for  the  Tribune, 
covering  the  East  Chicago  Ave. 
police  station.  When  he  decided 
to  enter  the  priesthood,  his 
friends,  including  reporters,  po¬ 
licemen  and  others,  helped  him 
get  together  a  “scholarship 
fund”  which  took  him  to  Rome. 


porter  out  of  the  mine-run  of 
reporting  and  making  that  per¬ 
son  a  star  on  the  stafT.  Eddie 
was  an  apt  pupil,  devoting  his 
afternoons  to  rewriting  under 
the  exacting  tutelage  of  Breece. 

Having  acquired  his  repor- 
torial  training,  Eddie  was  not 
content  to  remain  a  copy  boy 
and  he  soon  landed  a  Job  on  the 
old  Chicago  Examiner  before 
William  Randolph  Hearst  had 
merged  his  morning  paper  with 
the  Herald.  He  later  joined  the 
Tribune  as  a  rewrite  man. 

While  at  the  Tribune,  when 
Capt  Joseph  M.  Patterson, 
grandson  of  Joseph  Medill,  was 
in  charge  of  editorial  policy,  Ed 
Doherty  was  assigned  the  task 
of  helping  to  establish  a  “school 
of  journalism”  for  Tribune  re¬ 
porters.  It  was  Capt.  Patterson’s 
idea  that  reporters  should  have 
more  basic  training.  Eddie  made 
such  arrangements  with  North¬ 
western  University  and  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  re¬ 
sulted. 

Eddie  later  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  invested  in  oil  wells 
and  did  very  well  for  a  time. 
But  eventually  he  returned  to 
the  Tribune,  becoming  that  pa¬ 
per’s  Hollywood  correspondent 
at  a  time  when  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  was  beginning  to 
outgrow  its  short  pants. 

He  went  to  New  York  in  the 
mid-20’s  where  he  worked  on 
the  new  Patterson-owned  taib- 


loid,  the  New  York  News.  L»t*r 
he  served  a  "couple  of  hitchef 
with  the  Hearsl-owned  Ntv 
York  Mirror,  also  a  tabloid,  with 
a  brief  interlude  as  city  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  Amertco* 
when  Gene  Fowler  was  mann. 
ing  editor. 

Eddie  then  joined  Liberty 
magazine,  remaining  with  thet 
publication  as  a  feature  writer 
and  Hollywood  correspondent 
for  15  years.  While  with  Liberty 
he  not  only  wrote  news  featurei, 
but  he  also  turned  out  fiction. 

Ed  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Lib. 
erty  as  a  war  correspondent 
when  World  War  II  began.  He 
was  in  France  and  England  du^ 
ing  the  “phony  war”  period. 

After  covering  the  Finniih- 
Russian  war,  Eddie  returned 
home,  where  he  learned  about 
Marshall  Field’s  proposed  new 
morning  paper  in  Chicago.  He 
was  hired  as  an  editorial  write 
on  his  birthday,  Oct.  30,  IMl,  a 
little  more  than  a  month  before 
the  Chicago  Sun  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Eddie’s  proclivities  ai 
a  feature  writer  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  as  an  editorialist,  so 
he  transferred  to  the  news  de 
partment  where  he  has  handled 
features  ever  since. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  booki, 
“Gall  and  Honey,”  and  ’’Splen¬ 
dor  of  Sorrow,”  both  of  which 
have  had  a  wide  reading,  and 
he  often  forsakes  his  typewriter 
for  the  rostrum  and  barnstonns 
across  the  country  as  a  lecturer, 
under  the  managership  of  hii 
wife,  Catherine,  whom  he  mar 
ried  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mrs.  Doherty  III.  (Ed’s  first 
two  wives  died)  is  a  former 
Russian  baroness,  whose  family 
lost  everything  during  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution.  She  fied  to 
Canada,  where,  after  working 
as  a  laundress  and  waitress,  she 
founded  the  first  Friendship 
House.  Her  work  with  the  lee 
fortunate  resulted  in  the  late 
Cardinal  Hayes  a^ing  her  to 
come  to  New  York  to  work  with 
the  Negroes  in  Harlem. 

Eddie  has  two  sons  by  his 
first  two  wives — Edward,  Jr, 
now  a  publicity  agent  for  TWA 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Jack, 
a  New  York  News  reporter. 

Jim  a  Reporter  25  Years 

Big  Jim  Doherty  started  oo 
the  City  Press  and  then  joined 
the  Tribune,  where  he  has  been 
a  reporter  for  the  last  25  yean 

Frank  Doherty,  now  in  his 
forties,  started  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 
later  went  into  busing 
thereby  “betraying”  the  family 
tradition,  but  he  '*reformed.” 

William  Doherty,  in  his  thir 
ties,  has  been  with  the  tabloid 
Times  for  more  than  five  yean 
serving  as  a  police  reporter  and 
doing  other  assignments. 

Thomas  Doherty,  in  his  early 
thirties,  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinal  bw 
ball  club  and  a  sports  writer 
for  Sporting  News,  published  in 
St.  Louis.  When  he  applied  for 
a  job  at  the  Herald-American, 
City  Editor  Harry  Reutlinger 
asked  him  if  he  could  lick  W 
brother,  Jim,  at  the  Tribune.  *7 
can  lick  anyixxiy  in  the  world, 
replied  Tom.  He  got  the  job. 

Mother  Doherty  says  she  j* 
the  only  “neutral”  member  <* 
the  family  as  far  as  CHiicaio 
newspapers  are  concerned. 
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TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


To  antwor  somoof  thoquostions  subscriborsanovorthoworid  havo  boon 
asking  about  how  Tims  gathors,voriflos,writot  and  distributos  its  nows. 


plant  to  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  —  from 
our  Los  Angeles 
plant  to  Oregon, 
Nevada  and  Utah — 
from  New  York 
south  to  Miami  to 
connect  with  Fri 
day’s  Clippers  across 
the  Caribbean. 


A  great  many  Time  readers  who  got 
last  week’s  issue  on  the  regular  day 
have  been  asking  how  we  managed  to 
include  such  a  com- 

ftpletely  thought- 
through  election  re¬ 
port — and  I  think 
you  might  be  still 
more  interested  in 
the  answer  if  you 
also  knew  that : 


We  cabled  our  election  report  to  our 
pressmen  in  Bogota  and  Sao  Paulo — 
sent  it  by  sp>ecial  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  to  Buenos  Aires — radio-photoed 
it  to  Honolulu  so  the  printers  who 
turn  out  100,000  copies  of  Time  in 
the  mid-Pacific  each  week  could  hold 
to  their  regular  schedules. 


q  General  MacAt- 
,  **’*''*  thur’s  men  in  the 

Philippines  got  3,000 
copies  of  this  Election  Issue  just  one 
day  after  Time’s  publication  date. 


Q  Dr.  Alfonso  Lopez,  President  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  and  hundreds  of  other  Latin 
American  subscribers  received  their 
copies  of  the  Election  Issue  (print¬ 
ed  in  Bogota)  just  one  dav  later 
than  subscribers  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Tle-  tiom 


All  in  all,  of  the  nearly  1,906,066 
Time  copies  now  distributed  each 
week,  only  about  130,000  had  to  go 
without  the  election  report.  These 
cooies  were  addressed  to  states  we 
could  not  reach  by  train 
for  Friday  delivery  from 

Neither  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Los  Angeles — 
and  to  which  we  could 
not  arrange  for  plane  de¬ 
livery  because  too  many 
tons  of  magazines  were 
involved. 


ilTOHS 


JftmM  Ajee.  Louise  Weltg  Baker.  Robert  W.  Boyd  Jr.. 
Robert  Cantwell.  Robert  T.  I£laon.  Calvin  Flax,  Otto 
Fuerbriofer.  Duncan  Norton-Taylon  Joeepb  Purtell, 
Williaion  Rich.  Winthrop  Sargeant.  Robert  Sherrod, 
Walter  StocWy,  Leon  Svirtky.  John  Walker,  Eleanor 
Welch 

CONTRlUiTING  EDITORS 

John  Barkham.  Sonia  Bigman.  Gilbert  Cant.  William 
McK.  Chapman,  Sanford  Lee  Cooper.  Reuel  Denney. 
Nigel  Dennie,  Richard  Donovan.  Walker  Evana,  Kendall 
Fom.  Thomas  Griffith.  Frederick  Grain,  Barker  T.  Harts« 
horn.  Frances  Henderson.  Sinclair  Hertell,  Jonathan  Nor* 
ton  Leonard,  Philipp  I^ohman,  John  T.  McCullough. 
Peter  Mathews.  HlUis  Milhi.  Arthur  F.  Monroe.  Anna 
North,  Robert  OkJn.  Paul  O’Neil,  Ted  Robinson  Jr.. 
Murray  L  Rossant.  Paul  Scalera,  Penrose  Scull.  Marshall 
Smith.  Guy  Emery  Shipler.  Jr.,  l,.ots  Stover,  Craic 
Thompson.  Ben  Williamson.  Ekrnard  Winebaum 

EDITORIAl  RESEARCHERS 

Sherley  Ashton.  Dorothea  Bourne.  Elisabeth  Budelman, 
Terry  Colraan,  Terry  Drpcker,  Jane  Dunn.  Eileen  Durn- 
'irace  Furnis,  Manon  Gaulin,  Ma^  Z. 


By  the  time  you  read  W  I  i 

this  letter,  the  full  elec-  I  |||j||| 

tion  story ‘will  have  gal-  I 

loped  with  Time’s  Pony 
Edition  to  our  troops  in 
Germany — flown  with 

Time’s  Calcutta  Edition  g  ^ 

to  G.Ls  deep  in  the  jun-  3’ 

gles  of  Burma  and  India  klHBi 

— reached  interned  U.S. 
airmen  far  in  the  north  of  Sweden 
through  the  pages  of  the  Scandinavian 
Edition  we  print  behind  the  German 
blockade. 


_ I  To  these  130,000  we 

■■■■  rushed  the  election  pages 
separately  by  plane  as 
fast  as  the  section  came  ofl  the  presses. 
«  *  * 

The  speed  with  which  this  Election 
Issue  was  distributed  all  around  the 
world  set  some  new  high*  marks  for 
our  production-distribution  team. 


rerry  Colraa...  . 

am  BUncbe  Finn.  — .  - _ _  -  _ _  -  -- w 

JlcMOO,  Dorothy  Goodgion,  Lois  C.  Holaworth,  Con* 
gtnnco  Lgiley,  Baale  Lee.  Helen  MacCreery,  Jane  Me* 
Gaffin.  Mabnn  MacPhail,  Janet  Moriaon.  Ruth  Nichola. 
Louiac  Omwake*  Ann  D.  Powere.  Maryloia  Purdy, 
Margaret  Qulmby.  Constance  St.  Onge.  Mabel  Schubert, 
Virginia  Shwarts.  Hilda  Scott.  KathlMn  Shortall.  Mar* 
iorie  G.  Smith.  Elisabeth  Soffer.  Frances  Stevenson,  Yi 
Ving  Suna.  Eleanor  Tatum.  Mary  Vanaman,  Muriel 
Wellea.  Jane  Wilaoo.  Harriet  Zwierachke 

BUREAU  HEADS 

David  W.  Hulburd  Jr.  (Chief),  Charles  Chiiatian  Werten* 
baker  (Chief  Military  Correapondent).  Feiui  Belair  Jr. 
(Washington).  Robert  Hagy  (Chicago),  Walter  Graebner 
(London),  William  Howland  (Atlanta),  Holland  Me* 
Combs  (San  AntonioL  Jeff  Wylie  (Boaton),  Herbert  Brean 
(Detroit).  Hugh  Moffett  (Denver),^  Sidney  L.  James  (Loa 
Angeles).  Robert  de  Roos  (San  Francisco),  Richard  L. 
Winiama  (Seattle),  Lawrence  Laybourne  (Ottawa),  Wil* 
liam  P.  Gray  (Honolulu),  Reg  Ingraham  (Italy),  Peggy 
Dordin  (New  Delhi),  Theodo^  H.  White  (Chungking), 
Hart  Preston  (Buenos  Aires),  Jane  Braga  (Rio  de  Janeiro), 
John  Scott  (Stockholm).  Charles  Christian  Wertenbaker 
(Paris),  Perdval  Knauth  (Ankara),  John  Hersey  (Mos¬ 
cow) 

STAFF  CORRESrONDENTS 

John  R.  Beal,  .luck  Beiden,  Helen  Bradford.  Raymond 
Brecht,  Ed  Bridges,  William  Chickering.  John  Demion. 
Ben  Dulaney,  lames  Felton.  William  Fisher.  Frits 
Goodwin.  Sc^t  Hart,  Serrell  Hillman,  Annalee  Jacoby, 
William  W.  Johnson,  Edwa^  F.  Jones.  Will  Lana.  Ed* 
ward  Lockett.  Slie^  Mangan.  Jeffrey  Mark.  Robert 
P.  Martin.  Frank  McNaughton,  John  Metcalf,  Stoyan 
Prlbichevich,  Wilmott  Rai^ale.  Turner  Rose,  Jacque* 
line  Snix,  Dennis  Scanlan.  Robert  Sheehan,  James 
Shepley,  Daniel  del  Solar.  Eleanor  Steinert,  Lael  Tucker. 
Anatofe  Visaon,  William  Walton,  Mary  Welsh.  William 
W.  White.  D)vight  Whitney,  Harry  Zioder 

fUBlISHER 
P.  1.  PrenUce 
ADVERTISING  DIREOGR 
H.H.  aPhllUpeir. 

Address  all  cerrcspoodcnce  regarding  tubsenptions, 
ledag.  binders,  bound  volumes,  to  the  CirtuItU^  i/sns* 
ftr,  Bast  jRndStreet,  Cblcngo  16,  lUlaois. 

EdHerlel  end  ndvertlsing  oAces,  Tntn  ft  Livt  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  Ne^ork  20.  N.  Y. 

nts  Arsssfsfsd  Pr  m  it  enclusively  entitled  to  the  use 
fer  repubUcnilon  of  the  locel  tslrgrepldc  cnMe  news 
published  herein,  orlginnted  by  Tntg,  TbcwMkly  News- 
megnslDc  or  obtnicoa  from  Tks  Armrfelsd  Avw. 
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We  held  this  issue  open  until  4:15 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  give  Time’s 
editors  time  to  weigh  our  correspond¬ 
ents’  reports,  integrate  the  last-minute 
news  with  our  stacks  of  advance  re¬ 
search  and  write  an  election  report 
that  would  be  complete  and  straight 
and  in  perspective.  And  then  it  was  up 
to  our  production  and  distribution 
men  to  make  up  for  this  almost-a-day- 
and-a-half  delay. 


But  it  would  also  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  without  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  many  friends  of 
Time  :  airline  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  rail-  /£A 

road  officials — post-  LMk 

masters  and  mail 
carriers — newsstand 
distributors — print- 
ers  in  strange,  far 
places — Army, Navy 
and  Marine  Corps 
officers  all  over  the 
world. 


By  then  our  plants  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  had 
printed  the  whole  issue  except  for  the 

K  election  section,  so  our 
,  presses  were  clear  to 
run  the  election  story 
at  well  over  100,000 
copies  an  hour.  And 
we  had  made  special 
arrangements  to  fly 
Time  from  our  Chicago 


To  all  of  these,  our  warmest  thanks. 


Cordially, 


Skouras  Ads 
Are  Unusual 
Film  Promotion 


Plates  Made,  Media 
Chosen,  Ads  Are  Done 


Institutional  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sponsored  by  the  Skourai 
Theatres  Corp.  recently  has  won 
the  acclaim  of  the  motion  pj^ 
ture  trade  press  and  garnered 
praise  from  Skouras  theater¬ 
goers,  Janice  Rentchler  of  the 
company’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  told  Editor  &  PuBLisma. 

From  the  film  industry  view¬ 
point  the  four  ads.  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  24  dailies  and  weeklies 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  are 
unusual  for  several  reasons. 
Though  the  campaign,  featurini 
weekly  insertions  in  September 
and  October,  replaced  customary 
seasonal  copy  of  the  “Harvest 
of  Hits”  variety,  they  had  no 
seasonal  angle.  Furthermore, 
each  ad  promoted  a  group  o{ 
theaters,  first  runs  as  well  as 
subsequent  runs,  and  sold  the 
products  of  all  studios  regard¬ 
less  of  play  dates. 

With  the  exception  of  one  ad. 
headed  “Pots  and  pans  may  get 
i  .  .  .  but  good  movies 
fix  that!”  and  making  special 
Some  appeal  to  women,  all  the  ads 
instead  of 


(Fourth  a  Series)  the  newspapers  realize  that  that 

IN  THE  preparation  of  an  ad-  is  one  reason  why  we  send  them  u 

vertising  campaign,  when  the  proofs,”  Mr.  Dearnley  said,  “but  M 

copy  is  written,  the  exe-  the  newspapers  do  so  well  that 
cuted,  both  coordinated  into  the  I’m  sure  they  must.” 
final  layout  and  all  given  au-  “Newspapers,”  he  continued. 
thority  by  extensive  research,  very  versatile  in  the  han- 

the  picture  is  still  complete,  dling  of  materials  and  I  find 

'I^ere  remain  mechanical  pro-  them  the  most  helpful  media  of 
duction.  the  selection  of  media  all  in  that  respect.  In  fact.  I 
and  the  functions  of  the  traffic  love  ’em.” 

department.  He  believes  that  the  agency  Hennas  stumas  a  market- 

For  the  individual  ad  mechan-  mechanical  personnel  shoultl  map  <u  ha  selects  newspapers 
ical  production  is  the  last  opera-  make  every  effort  to  imagine  *“•  “*0  campaign. 

tion  before  plates  or  mats  are  themselves  in  the  position  of  the - 

packaged  for  mailing.  As  George  men  in  the  newspaper  plants  Before  the  war  the  agency 

B.  Dearnley.  McCann-Erickson  and  do  everything  possible  to  frequently  requested  and,  ac- 

manager  of  mechanical  produc-  make  it  easy  for  them.  There-  cording  to  Mr.  Hermes,  gener- 

tion.  outlined  the  procedure  fore,  he  said,  “we  try  to  manu-  ally  received  merchandising  co- 

briefly,  the  finished  layouts  go  facture  our  material  in  such  a  operation  from  the  newspapers. 

manner  that  there  will  be  little  On  occasions  the  agency  would 
'  cause  for  complaint,  being  care-  send  out  suggested  letters  which  you  down 
ful  in  our  original  selection  of  papers  could  use  to  tell  dealers  fix 
engravers  and  insisting  upon  about  the  campaigns.  C — .  ' 

careful  checking  throughout  newspapers,  he  said,  did  that  were  ordered  r.o.p. 

B  production.”  sort  of  thing  on  their  own  and  being  inserted  on  amusement 

/'J  Final  step  in  this  operation  a  few  are  still  doing  it.  pages.  The  “pots  and  pans  copy 

■  '  comes  after  the  ads  have  ap-  Henry  J.  Archer,  Jr.  super-  was  placed  on  womens  p^ei 

peared  in  the  newspaper.  Tear  vises  McCann-Erickson’s  traffic  and  favorable  comments  resulted 
sheets  are  returned  to  checked  operation  and  his  job  begins  despite  the  doubts  of  some  the 
by  Mr.  Dearnley  for  quality  when  the  account  executive  ater  managers  who  believed 
reproduction,  and  rarely,  he  sends  him  a  contact  report  indi-  wonien  would  not  want  to  be 
PW  said,  is  it  necessary  to  admon-  eating  the  beginning  of  prepa-  reminded  of  their  less  pleasant 

a^k_.  Fk  1  ish  a  paper  for  poor  results.  rations.  chores.  .  ,  ,  . 

DeanUay  -pjig  newspapers  to  which  Immediately  the  traffic  de-  Following  the  institutional 

t/j  th«»  pnffrsvinir  HmIt  Standard  Oil  ads  are  sent  for  partment  issues  preliminary  copy  each  ad,  with  one  excep- 
where  olates  for*  the  illimtra-  Publication  are  selected  by  the  work  orders  programming  the  tion,  carried  a  listing  of  un^r 
tions  are  ordered  and  tvne  rom-  media  department  Under  the  di-  creative  work  and  from  then  on  tant  forthcoining  attractions.  The 
Dositions  oreoared  The^nroofs  section  of  Frank  Hermes,  who  it  keeps  track  of  the  progress  of  exception,  “Fable  for  W,  wis 
are  returM^read  aoorov^  bv  explained  that  the  list  of  nearly  the  campaign,  expediting  opera-  devoted  to  an  illustrated  tale  oi 
the  acTOum  ’  ex(Kutfve*^  and  the  papers  is  carefully  con-  tions  if  they  become  snagged,  theater  war  effort,  showing  how 

ads  wo  to  the  eleotrotvninw  desk  structed  to  obtain  Coverage  of  It’s  customary  to  establish  a  pro-  since  Dec.  7,  1941,  theaters  had 
where  it  is  decided^if  elates  areas  where  Esso  prc^ucts  tective  closing  date  advanced  up  become,  in  addition  to  placM  of 
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CUKE  HMOS  ELECTHCAL  EQUIPMENT 


SPEBniM 


CUCItESI 

JOMDEEH 

Plow 

NETTinSN 
SHOES  * 

ttVAYPUC 


UMSON  CONVnOQS 


HI  HOfFlUN  PQESSMG 


INDUSTRY  IN  SYRACUSE 
N.  Y.,  IS  ALWAYS  BUSY.. 
WAR  OR  NO  WARI 


OURATBEMMS 


'SoUeC'ii’  die  Ufend 
^  StfnaetMc 


Th«  nm  ii*T«r  Mto  on  pcodacta  mod* 
la  STraeoM.  Adi's  idiy  As  AOOodd 
ploniia  dmoblS 

A  Ais  rlcA  menkst  hors  cdwccys  oiiHsd 
sIsadT  smploTnsnt  rsqordlsss  of  wodd 

Syracuss's  post  war  future  is  assured. 
Tlie  estnhHshmsnt  of  General  Elecirie's 
*nectroalcs  Parl^  and  Ae  post  war 
erpanriom  programs  of  many  oAsr 
Syrooise  manufacturers  will  medte 
Syrocuse  As  humming  cenist  oi 
industry. 

A  moAst  A  wfaich  people  are  always 
steadily  employed  A  a  Number  One 
Sales  Area  uAece  more  people  bore 
more  money  to  buy  more  things. 

That's  SyrocnssI  ...  As  best  muibst 
A  As  best  stoA  A  As  TMon.  bsfars. 

afttC  th#  WQTs 


BRIG.  E.  C.  ANSTEY,  D.S. 


Cotnmenutor.  Fought  in  the  last  war  at  Mont, 
the  Aitne  and  Yprea,  Served  in  Gallipoli  and  at  G.H.Qa, 


1.  WILLIAM  COURTENAY 


Firat  British  Pressman  to  go  with  the  Americana  ao  tfaa 
S.  Pacific. 


2.  J.  D’ARCY-DAWSON 


Went  through  Tunisian  campaign.  Wrota  “INmiaiaa 
i> — •-  ••  France. 


3.  A.  D.  DIVINE,.D.S.M. 

Won  D.S.M.  at  Dunkirh.  InvaliJed  from  Nary.  With 
small  ships  on  '*  D  ”  Day.  Now  going  to  oov«r  saa  war 
against  Japan. 


4.  JAMES  McDOWALL 


Has  covered  campaigns  in  W.  and  N.  Africa,  also  Itaiyb 
Now  in  France. 


5.  LAWRENCE  FAIRHALL 


.\ir  Correspondent  with  R.A.F.  in  France.  Author  of 
many  books  on  flying. 


6.  CAPT.  RUSSELL  GRENFELL,  R.N. 

In  Flag  Ship  in  Channel  on  “  D  ”  Day.  Author  at 
several  books  on  Naval  strategy. 


7.  MAHHEW  H.  HALTON 


Famous  author  and-hioadcaster.  Served  in  N.  Africa 


Now  with  Canadian 


8.  AUBREY  HAMMOND,  M.G. 


Has  covered  all  the  famous  battles  in  N.  Africa.  Now  in 
Italy. 


9.  C.  C.  W.  KINGOON 


^  Mercantile  Marine  oormpondent  with  hm  oomroye 
^  Normandy  beach-head. 


KEMSLEY  NE'f 

BRITAIN'S  lARCeST  tl'S 

KEMSLEY  Hi  LC 


•USLISHISfMT  ia  1M* 

,c«  :  Vi  •  <1 


These  are  the  men  whose  vivid 
eagerly  read  all  over  Britain.  Tlj 
and  sound  judgment  enable 
in  its  true  perspective. 

Their  brilliant  dispatches  and 
five  great  national  newspapers 
the  Kemsley  Group  which  havcil 


aooaoooo 


I 

Britain's  FIm 

WAR  CORRIi 
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fv.it  Team  of 

IISPONDENTS 


from  every  battle  front  are  being 
:  the  men  whose  expert  knowledge 
llions  of  readers  to  see  every  event 

imcntaries  appear  regularly  in  the 
jlifteen  leading  provincial  papers  in 
)med  net  sale  of 

$  PER  ISSUE 


avca 


EfSPAPERS  LTD 

tViPAPER  ORCANISATfON 

HC  LONDON,  W.C.I 


10.  IAIN  LANG 


At  S.E^C.  covering  the  war  in  Burma. 


11.  VICTOR  LEWIS 


Air  Correspondent  with  R.A.F.  Has  flown  57,000  mtU 
in  tesrch  of  news. 


12.  WM.  J.  MAKIN 


African  Parade  '*  and  many  other  well 
known  books.  Recently  with  American  Forces 
France.  [Since  died  of  wounds.] 


FRANK  MORAES 


First  Indian  War  Correspondent.  Was  assistant  editor 

nf  Imliia  ”  Mr^ur  in  Hiirm« 


13.  LEONARD  MOSLEY 


14.  BRIO.  J.  G.  SMYTH,  V.C.,  M.C 


Commentator.  Fought  at  Uunkirk,  also 
17;!.  First  Burma  campaign 

Retired  on  account  of  ilUheaich. 


MAJ.-GEN.  SIR  ERNEST  SWINTON 


15.  CAPT.  R.  W.  THOMPSON 


Famous  traveller.  Wrote  many  well-known  books  on  his 
travels.  Now  in  France. 


16.  MAURICE  WAHS 


Now  covering  the  S.  of  France  campaign. 


In  addition,  the  following  are  serring  at  8.H.A.E.F.: 


Maj.  MacLANACUAN,  JOHN  SIMPSON, 


OOBDON  WEBB  and  H.  8.  WOODHAM. 
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HOW'S  THAT  AGAIN, 

MR.  ICKES? 

“THE  FREE  press  of  America  is  a  living 

symbol  of  democracy,  and  as  such,  it  is 
the  forefront  of  democracy’s  battle  for 
survival.  It  is  helping  to  win  that  battle 
and  will  help  to  win  the  peace  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  freer  world  in  the  future.  The 
press  of  America  has  upheld  the  hand  of 
the  soldier  at  the  front  and  the  worker 
on  the  production  line.  By  providing  the 
people  with  honest  news,  it  has  enlight¬ 
ened  the  minds  of  the  people  and  strength¬ 
ened  their  will.  It  has  loyally  shared  in 
the  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  need  to 
ration  essential  materials.  It  has  gladly 
and  voluntarily  abided  by  a  code  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  American  press  has  met  the 
test  of  our  greatest  national  crisis  with 
courage,  loyalty  and  integrity.”  ( President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Newspaper  Week 
statement.  Sept.  30,  1944.) 

“America  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
newspapers  for  their  loyal  and  patriotic 
support  of  this  vital  war  financing  pro¬ 
gram.  ’Their  help  has  made  possible  a 
total  of  over  $135,000,000  in  Bond  sales  to 
non-bank  investors  since  May,  1941.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  nation  are 
truly  grateful  for  the  contribution  and 
sustained  effort  that  newspapers  are  giving 
our  vital  War  Bond  campaigns.”  (T.  R. 
Gamble,  chief  of  the  Treasury’s  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Division,  on  the  same  date.) 

“Without  the  aid  of  the  newspapers  and 
associated  public  information  media,  the 
remarkable  record  of  war  transportation 
in  the  U.  S.  would  not  be  possible.”  ( Col. 
J.  Monroe  Johnson,  director  of  ODT,  Sept. 
19,  1944.) 

“Six  months  ago  when  the  shortage  of 
waste  paper  imperiled  vital  war  produc¬ 
tion  I  appealed  to  the  American  press  to 
launch  the  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign.  The  newspapers  have  given 
generously  of  their  leadership  and  valu¬ 
able  space  with  the  result  that  waste 
paper  receipts  have  been  increased  by 
nearly  100,000  tons  a  month.  This  is  fresh 
evidence  of  the  power  of  a  free  and  patri¬ 
otic  press.”  (Donald  Nelson,  Chairman  of 
WPB,  July  15,  1944.) 

“To  his  newspaper  the  patriotic  citizen 
looks  for  information  as  to  how  he  may 
best  serve  war’s  present  need  and  what 
its  hard  exigencies  may  require  of  him  in 
sacrifices  and  self-denial.  In  news  and 
editorial  columns  alike  it  points  the  way 
and  lights  the  path.”  (Paul  V.  McNutt, 
Chairman  of  the  WMC,  Sept  25,  1943.) 

These  statements  can  be  supplemented 
by  others  taking  cdlumns  of  space.  It 
sounds  as  if  everyone  is  out  of  step  but 
Harold. 

To  get  down  to  the  case  in  point  the 
discrepancy  between  election  returns  and 
press  support  for  the  candidates,  which 
Mr.  Ickes  has  seen  fit  to  Jump  on  again 
after  four  years:  First  our  newspapers 
are  primarily  newspapers  and  their  func¬ 
tion  as  such  is  fulfilled  every  day  of  the 
year.  If  it  were  their  function  to  win 
elections  they  would  add  election  depart¬ 
ments,  put  in  precinct  workers  and  gear 
themselves  as  a  political  machine.  Second, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  such  personal  con- 
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Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  Hit  benefits. 

Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things; 
so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle’s. 

-Psalm,  CIIl;  2,  5. 


tact  in  influencing  votes,  our  newspapers 
carried  considerable  weight  with  their 
readers  which  is  not  r^ected  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  vote  of  each  state  or  electoral  result. 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  probably  anticipating  such  a  charge 
from  Mr.  Ickes,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly  revealing  that 
in  half  of  our  national  elections  since  the 
nation  was  founded.  Presidents  were 
elected  without  majority  press  support. 
“There  seems  to  be  no  correlation,  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative,  between  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  newspapers  during  a  campaign 
and  success  at  the  polls,”  Dean  Mott 
states.  He  concludes: 

“But  there  is  a  more  direct  answer  to 
the  charge  that  newspapers  are  no  longer 
a  popular  institution.  In  the  last  decade 
daily  newspaper  circulation  has  reached 
the  highest  point  ever  known  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  nation,  and  has 
continued  to  advance  despite  subscription 
rate  increases  and  the  shortages  of  a  war 
economy.  While  we  should  not  perhaps 
declare  that  forty-four  million  Americans 
can’t  be  wrong,  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that 
the  forty-four  million  daily  newspaper 
buyers  do  not  think  the  newspapers  have 
sold  them  out.” 

6TH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 

THE  efforts  of  our  newspapers  in  pushing 
the  5th  War  Loan  Drive  four  billion 
dollars  over  its  goal  leaves  no  room  for 
questioning  whether  the  American  press  is 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  government  in 
the  prosecution  and  quick  termination  of 
the  war.  New  records  were  established 
then  for  editorial  space  contributed  and 
sponsored  advertising  sold. 

Now  comes  the  Sixth,  and  there  will  be 
others.  The  mere  fact  that  the  quotas  for 
both  individual  and  mass  subscriptions 
have  been  lowered  will  give  some  people 
the  idea  that  the  Treasury  is  tapering  off 
in  its  fund  raising  activities.  Don’t  let  it 
fool  you.  The  Treasury  has  its  own  sound 
reasons  for  reducing  quotas  at  this  time — 
but  the  amount  of  cash  that  the  Treasury 
needs  in  the  next  few  months  runs  into 
astronomical  flgrires. 

A  great  many  people  are  getting  war 
weary.  Some  newspaper  men  balk  at  re¬ 
peating  a  job  which  they  have  already 
done  five  times. 

I  D I  TOR 


This  is  no  time  for  relaxing  enthi 
Germany  isn’t  licked  yet  and  the  1)^ 
with  Japan  is  just  starting.  We  musigt 
let  the  people  relax  in  their  interest  aad 
industry  and  contributions.  Too  much  talk 
about  post-war  plans,  reconversion, 
to  do  with  Germany  after  the  war,  may  bt 
making  the  people  “peace  happy.”  IIkk 
shouldn’t  be  any  time  for  that  until  tht 
last  shot  is  fired. 

“Back  the  Attack”  was  the  best  sloga 
ever  conceived  for  any  war  loan  drive,  in 
our  estimation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  o« 
American  system  demands  something  net 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  people  eveiy 
time  we  repeat  a  fund  raising  campalga 

“Back  the  Attack”  is  particularly  perti* 
nent  right  now  as  our  forces  are  attackiai 
all  over  the  world.  Our  armies  are  attack¬ 
ing  in  France  and  Leyte.  Our  Navy  is  cog- 
stantly  attacking  in  the  Pacific.  Our  Ak 
Forces  hardly  give  the  enemy  time  enoa|k 
to  get  up  off  the  ground.  People  on  the 
home  front  can  become  part  of  thoM 
attacks  by  buying  War  Bonds. 

Once  again  our  newspapers  have  a  lol- 
emn  obligation  to  their  country.  Ther 
have  demonstrated  their  forcefulnest  is 
previous  successful  drives.  Their  succmi 
stories  should  carry  great  weight  with  theii 
advertisers  and  their  readers. 

The  job  must  be  done  again.  Newspapen 
have  what  it  takes  and  they  can  do  it 


UNITY  OF  ACTION 

THE  American  newspaper  publisher,  gerr 
erally  speaking,  is  an  individualist  and 
he  takes  pride  in  doing  things  his  on 
way.  But  they  can  get  together  when  that 
is  a  threat  to  the  entire  industry. 

For  the  second  time  in  a  decade  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  all  daily  newspaper  pah- 
Ushers  has  been  called,  this  time  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  action  regarding  new 
rules  of  the  International  IVpographtai 
Union  and  the  virtual  abrogation  of  uM- 
tration  procedure  by  that  union. 

This  is  the  second  rebuff  for  ITU  Pred- 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  and  his  new 
Executive  Council  who  thought  they  co«iU 
put  something  over  on  their  own  membo- 
ship  by  merging  into  the  union  treasniT 
six  million  dollars  in  the  pension  ui 
mortuary  fund  and  also  catch  the  pob- 
Ushers  napping  by  slipping  in  some  nef 
union  rules  to  which  the  unsuspectkif 
might  agree.  Randolph  found  he  couldil 
hoodwink  the  members,  who  turned  out  to 
be  smarter  than  he  thought  they  wen 
when  they  voted  down  his  proposal  to 
merge  all  union  funds  into  a  defense  fund. 
He  is  also  going  to  find  out  that  Amerieoi 
publishers  on  the  whole  are  amenable  to 
improving  working  conditions  and  ineresr 
ing  wages,  within  reason  and  the  limits  of 
existing  revenue,  but  they  are  not  goiei 
to  be  shoved  around  by  extravagant  dr 
mands  with  a  strike  club  over  their  heada 


We  commend  the  courage  of  the  leading 
American  publishers  in  broadcasting  tbk 
call  for  a  special  meeting  and  we  uxfO 
that  every  publisher  seriously  considv 
attending  in  person  or  sending  a  ir 
sponsible  representative.  Unity  of  aetisa 
is  needed.  Individual  compromises  wi(k 
the  ITU  will  jeopardize  the  entire  future  of 
collective  bargaining  with  that  union. 
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gan.  Osburne  and  Wells.  Inc., 
business  management  consul¬ 
tants.  has  joined  the  promotion 
department  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram. 

Carl  N.  Colby  has  joined  the 
retail  sales  staff  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel.  Formerly  with 
the  Monroe  (Wis. )  Times,  the 
Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  and  the 
advertising  department  of  Block 
&  Kuhl.  Peoria.  Ill..  Mr.  Colby 
replaces  Nobert  Beerend,  who 
resigned. 

Harriet  M.  Wall,  formerly  of 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republican, 
has  joined  the  American  Red 
Cross  recreational  service  and  is 
now  in  New  Guinea. 


PEBSONAL 

jSntion 


IOLSOM  MOORE,  managing  di- 
*  -  of  the  Cochise  Publish- 


I  f^tor _ —  - 

im  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Bisbee 
J^ii.)  Review,  was  elected 
^ije^resident  at  a  meeting  of 
Uie  board  of  directors  recently 
ind  designated  a  member  of  the 
jy)  A.  W.  Liddell,  of  Bisbee. 
,ns  elected  to  the  board.  The 
were  made  after  the 
death  of  John  Mason  Ross  of 
Phoenix.  Other  board  members 
ire  (ixvELAND  E.  Dodge,  New 
York  City;  W.  A.  Evans,  of 
Phoenix,  secretary,  and  A.  W. 
Ekoilder.  of  Douglas,  treasurer. 

Allen  T.  Witter,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Brawley  (Cal.) 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JACK  BURGESS,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Woonsocket  ( R.  I  ) 

Call  since  1940,  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  post  of  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Fram 
Corp.  of  East  Providence. 

Daniel  F.  Mulvey,  sporting 
editor  of  the  New  Haven 
( Conn. )  Register,  has  just  been 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  Haven  Advertising 
Club.  Charlie  Fenton,  formerly 
with  the  Boston  Herald,  who  has 
completed  four  years  of  service 
with  the  RAF  is  now  a  general 
assignments  reporter  with  the 
Register. 

Mrs.  Betty  Swain  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield 
A.  L.  Fish,  general  manager,  ( Mass. )  Union  and  has  been  as- 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Tele-  signed  to  the  Palmer  office,  re- 
gram,  has  been  named  a  member  placing  Mrs.  Francis  McManus. 

Charles  D.  Treleven,  former 
City  Industrial  Relations  Coun-  Cape  Cod 

^  ■  ( Mass. )  Standard-Times,  has  be- 

Robert  McCay  Green,  as-  come  news  editor  of  the  Potts-  Times, 
sistant  general  manager  of  the  town  (Pa.)  Mercury.  Richard  J.  Reouh 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  Connolly,  formerly  of  the  Hav-  •*; 
named  one  of  the  section  chair-  erill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  has  joined 
men  in  the  business,  industry  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Potts-  to  Ma 
and  labor  division  of  the  1945  town  Mercury. 

Red  Cross  War  Fund.  Eleanore  Dear  Phillips,  t4| 

Margaret  Nickerson  Martin,  daughter  of  Walter  M.  Dear, 
formerly  with  the  advertising  publisher  of  the  Jersey  City  Jer-  admil 
department  of  the  Jackson  sey  Journal  and  recent  president  1 

(Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  recently  of  the  American  Newspaper 
was  named  managing  editor  of  Publishers  Assn.,  recently  l>e-  camp 
the  Valiant  magazine  in  Spring-  came  secretary  and  treasurer  of  ^ 
field.  Mass.  the  Beaufort  (N.  C.)  News,  10“^ 

Walter  S.  Overton,  for  many  weekly,  when  its  corporate  not 
years  associated  with  the  Reu-  structure  was  changed.  Other  , 
ben  H.  Donnelley  organization,  new  officers  of  the  Carteret  Pub- 
and,  more  recently,  with  Corri-  (Continued  on  page  52)  their 


UP  FROM  RANKS 

Lt.  Comdr. 


_  —  - David  Tennant 

diughter,  Portia  Wayneal,  named  Bryan.  38.  new  president  and  pub- 
”  lisher  of  the  Richmond  (Vo.) 

Times-Dispatch  ond  News-Lead¬ 
er.  began  newspaper  work  os  a 
reporter,  switched  to  circulation 
and  became  associate  publisher. 
On  return  from  novol  duty,  he 
will  take  up  the  duties  of  his 
father,  the  late  lohn  Stewart 
Bryan. 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 


Di.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
hu  been  named  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  an 
advisory  committee  on  admini¬ 
strative  personnel. 


ELDEN  TUTTLE,  after  four 
years  with  the  Cape  Girardeau 
(Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian  as 
advertising  manager  and  four 
years  as  assistant  advertising 
manager,  has  joined  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Clarksburg 


the  Columbia  Missourian  for 
seven  years. 

Knowlton  Parker,  advertising 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
St  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  Gazette,  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  papers  Nov.  15 
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Reader  interest  is  guaranteed  when  you  feature  the  daily 
comment  of  the  King  of  Bridge  Writers. 

Write  ter  Terms  te  tke 


Baiitlehcm  Steel  Co. 

J.  V.  Bunker,  tor  20  years 
““•Iness  manager  of  the  Greeley 
(C^.)  Tribune,  hsu  joined  the 
““•iness  and  advertising  depart- 
•«ta  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.) 
^••a^loarier. 

,  G  Hamilton,  who  began 
••vice  with  AP  on  the  Galvee- 
««  (Tex.)  News  in  1905,  re- 
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lishing  Co.,  the  new  owning  cor¬ 
poration,  are  Lockwood  Phil¬ 
lip.,  president,  and  William  L. 
Hatsxll,  vice-president.  Phil¬ 
lips  was  night  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  Post ,  and  political 
and  labor  reporter  for  the  New 
York  World  before  switching  to 
the  business  side  of  journalism 
in  1931. 

Burton  Rascok,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram  drama  critic, 
and  Khnncth  C.  Kaufman,  lit¬ 
erary  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  since  1932,  were 
inducted  Nov.  16  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma’s  Hall  of 
Fame.  Rascoe  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Shawnee 
(Okla. )  Herald  in  1908  and  has 
since  been  associated  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  McCall’s  mag¬ 
azine,  New  York  Tribune,  the 
Bookman  and  other  magazines. 

John  Martin,  dance  critic  of 
the  New  York  Times,  lectured 
on  the  “Contemporary  Role  of 
the  Ballet”  Nov.  15  in  a  series 
on  culture  and  the  world  crisis 
at  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science,  New  York. 
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Margaret  Parton,  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Lemuel  F.  Parton  who  wrote  the 
syndicated  column  “Who’s  News 
Today,”  has  written  of  life  in 
San  Francisco,  a  book  “Laughter 
on  the  Hill.”  to  be  published  in 
April  by  Whittlesey  House. 

Lucius  Beebe,  night  life  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  is  contracted  as  a 
staff  drama  reporter  for  Gour¬ 
met  magazine,  and  for  a  series  of 
at  least  eight  articles  for  Pag¬ 
eant.  He  is  also  working  on  two 
books  for  Appleton  -  Century, 
‘"rhey  Came  to  the  Palace”  about 
San  Francisco  and  “Train  Or¬ 
ders,”  fourth  in  his  series  of 
photographic  railroad  histories. 

Roberta  Beach  Johnson  has 
returned  to  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Jamestown  IN.  Y. )  Post- 
Journal  after  a  year  in  Florida, 
where  she  worked  on  the  Tampa 
Times  copy  desk  as  picture  and 
feature  editor. 

Ralph  Short,  sports  editor  and 
photographer  of  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  New  Yorker,  and  Mrs.  Short 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Betsy,  born  Nov.  7. 

Mrs.  Constance  R.  Garvey 
has  been  made  news  and  society 
reporter  for  the  Elkin  (N.  C. ) 
Tribune.  She  was  formerly  with 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

Charles  H.  Hamilton,  city 
editor  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
News-Leader,  had  a  short  story 
dramatized  recently  over  radio 
station  WRNL  and  the  Blue  Net¬ 
work.  It  was  Hamilton’s  sec¬ 
ond  Saturday  Evening  Post  story 
with  a  golf  background. 

Jack  W.  Schaefer  has  left  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  to  take  up  an  editorial  post 
with  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
Schaefer  was  formerly  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  Haven 
( Conn. )  Journal-Courier  for 
two  years. 

Lamar  ’Trotti,  Hollywood  film 
producer  and  first  graduate  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  while  in  Georgia  for 
the  southern  premiere  of  his 
picture  “Wilson”  was  initiated 
as  a  professional  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  on  recommen¬ 
dation  of  his  school  chapter.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  Hollywood  he  was 
on  the  old  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
the  youngest  city  editor  with 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Tom  Meanley  is  back  on  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  as  a  photographer-reporter 
after  a  m^ical  discharge  from 
the  Navy. 

E.  D.  McCluskey,  city  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post 
tor  seven  years,  has  joined  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  in  a 
combination  rewrite-copy  desk 
spot.  Jane  Aldridge,  a  Post  re¬ 
porter  for  four  years,  is  also  on 
the  ’Timas  rewrite  battery.  Miss 
Pauline  Moncrief,  formerly  of 
the  Gallatin  (Tenn.)  Examiner, 
is  now  on  the  Louisville  ’Times 
as  reporter  for  nearby  Jefferson¬ 
ville.  Ind.  LAmr  Caudill,  vet¬ 
eran  Times  copy  reader,  hM  re¬ 
turned  to  the  desk  following  an 
operation.  He  was  ill  for  three 
weeks. 


Alfred  A.  Crowell,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Middletown 
(O.)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  professor  of 
journalism  and  acting  chairman 
of  the  department  at  Kent  State 
University.  He  holds  a  master’s 
degree  from  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Raymonds  Hyde,  city 
editor  of  the  Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  managing  editor. 
He  formerly  was  on  the  desk  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Prof.  Frederick  B.  Marbut, 
head  of  Bie  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Kent  State  University,  O., 
has  started  teaching  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  as  associate 
professor  of  journalism. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
press  secretary  to  C3ov.  Harry 
Kelly  of  Michigan,  has  resigned 
to  join  an  advertising  agency. 

R.  W.  Wild,  formerly  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  has  joined  the 
Michigan  State  College  staff  as 
news  editor  of  the  publications 
department. 

Mrs.  Carl  Lambrecht,  society 
editor  of  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
corder,  and  her  four-year-old 
daughter,  Lois,  passengers  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  train  re¬ 
cently  derailed  near  Colfax,  Cal., 
escaped  injury. 

David  Silverman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Minneapolis 
Aquatennial  association  spon¬ 
soring  organization  of  Minne¬ 
apolis’s  yearly  summer  water 
carnival. 

Gene  Potes,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
recently  received  a  B.A.  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  which  he  left 
before  completing  requirements 
two  years  ago  to  join  the  Musko¬ 
gee  Times  -  Democrat,  transfer¬ 
ring  in  August,  1943,  to  the 
World.  In  1940-41  Potes  was 


city  editor  of  the  Sttipk« 
(Okla.  News. 

Mrs.  Susan  Adams  succmB 
Miss  Gertrude  Lynn  as  hetd  d 
food  presentation  for  McCdfi 
magazine  after  many  ye»n  u 
home  economics  director  and 
women’s  feature  editor  of  tie 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  fa 
which  she  did  a  daily  coluoa 
and  a  daily  broadcast  over  radit 
station  WKY  as  “Aunt  Suau.” 

Dr.  Bernard  K.  Sandwbi, 
managing  editor  of  Toronto  Sst- 
urday  Night,  has  been  naned 
rector  of  Queen’s  Univerattji, 
Kingston,  Ont.,  succeeding  ^ 
governor-general  of  Canada,  the 
Earl  of  Athlone.  Dr.  Ssmdwdl 
was  at  one  time  editorial  writei 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Mot- 
treat  Herald  and  for  two  yean 
head  of  the  English  depar^neat 
at  Queen’s. 

William  D.  Hayes,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Mesa  (Arte.) 
Journal-Tribune  and  NEA  Ser 
vice,  Cleveland,  is  preparing  to 
go  to  India,  with  the  PWB,  01^ 
Hayes  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

Robert  N.  Kindred,  assiatant 
INS  bureau  manager  at  Denver 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  purchase  of  the 
Central  City  (Neb.)  Nonpareil 
He  will  leave  INS  Nov.  and 
take  over  the  Nonpariel  Dec.  L 
Lyle  L.  Mariner,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Gillette 
( Wyo.)  News-Record,  has  joinad 
the  INS  staff  at  Denver.  He  for 
merly  was  connected  with  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nm 
and  several  papers  in  Wyomiai 
and  South  Dakota. 

T.EF.  Casey,  associate  editor  d 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Ntm. 
is  slowly  recovering  from  a  tt 
vere  heart  attack  suffered  five 
weeks  ago.  He  was  kept  under 
an  oxygen  tent  in  a  Denver  hor 
pital  for  a  week.  Casey  wrote  i 
popular  daily  column,  sina 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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For  more  than  two  decades,  readers 
have  watched  the  growth  of  Skeezix 
with  the  same  keen  interest  as  if  he 
were  a  live  and  breathing  person. 

Believable  plots,  realistic  dialogue 
and  chuckling  human  interest  situ¬ 
ations  have  endeared  Gasoline  Alley 
to  readers  of  all  ages. 

Mora  than  28,000,000  CIRCULATION  (Daily  and 
Sunday)  in  225  NEWSPAPERS  are  enjoyief 
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The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  has  been  since  1939 
practically  exclusively  on  armament  work,  and  still  is; 
newspaper  work  only  of  essential  repair  and  supply 
character  has  been  allowed  under  War  Production 
requirements. 

The  original  award  of  the  Army-Navy  "E”  its  continu¬ 
ances,  and  our  many  successive  contracts  have  been 
solid  evidence  of  top  facilities  and  quality  workmanship. 

So  too  has  the  ’  sturdy  continuing  service  of  presses 
burdened  as  never  before. 

With  our  war  jobs  rolling  ahead  of  schedule  Duplex 
research  and  engineering  staff  has  devoted  all  possible 
time  to  planning  improved  press  equipment  for  you  after 
the  War.  You  can  depend  on  “Duplex”  to  be  good — in 
keeping  with  the  Duplex  history  of  progress  that  has 
ORIGINATED  every  standard  type  of  newspaper  press 
in  use  today: 

The  Flatbed  Web  Press 
The  Unit-type  Heavy-duty  Press 
The  Revolutionary  Tubular  Press 
The  Unitubular  Press 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  52 

written  several  times  by  Jack 
Foster,  editor. 

Jack  W.  Schaefer,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  and  more  re¬ 
cently  associate  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Morning  Sun,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  as 
associate  editor.  A.  T.  Dill,  Jr., 
formerly  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
news  department,  has  been 
added  to  the  editorial  staff. 

Redford  H.  Dibble,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Tulare 
<Cal.)  Timet  and  Advance  Reg- 
itter. 

Bill  Camp,  author  of  the  best¬ 
seller  “Retreat,  Hell”  and  night 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francitco 
Chronicle,  has  resigned  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  writing.  Re¬ 
placing  Camp  is  Prince  M.  Car¬ 
lisle,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Capt.  Curtice  Clark,  who 
spent  more  than  two  years  in 
the  AAF  as  an  administration  of¬ 
ficer  in  India  and  China,  has 
been  discharged  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  has  returned  to  his  old 
position  as  assistant  city  editor 
on  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Don  Kirk,  who  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  during  Clark’s  absence,  has 
now  been  assigned  to  the  city 
hall  beat,  replacing  Don  Cleary, 
who  recently  was  appointed  un¬ 
til  June  30  Sacramento  legisla¬ 
tive  representative  for  the  city. 
Stan  Bailey,  who  has  been  on 
leave  with  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  as  a  public  relations 
director,  has  returned  to  the 
'Chronicle  and  will  do  rewrite 
and  general  assignments.  Bill 
Amis,  who  has  been  handicap¬ 
ping  horses  at  Bay  Meadows  for 
the  sports  department,  is  now 
back  on  the  city  side. 

Karen  Coene.  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner’s  home 
economic  staff.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Arthur  R.  Kent,  released  from 
the  U.  S.  Army,  has  returned  to 
his  old  job  on  the  staff  of  Eve^- 
body’s  Weekly,  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Giraro  Chaput,  for  years  on  the 
copy  rim  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Inquirer  after 
serving  for  a  time  with  the  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Administration  in 
Washington.  Frank  McArdle, 
ex-Inquirer  staff  member,  has 
left  the  FBI  to  work  with  the 
National  Surety  Co. 

Leonard  Welch,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  war  correspondent  who 
returned  recently  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  succeeding 
Rolf  Mills  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Fadell  Publicity  Bureau, 
Minneapolis. 

William  Steele,  formerly  of 
the  Hempstead  (L.  L)  Newsday, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Express. 

Carby  Snyder.  San  Antonio 
<Tex.)  Express  city  editor,  is  the 
father  of  a  boy,  his  first  child. 


born  recently  to  Mrs.  Snyder  in 
a  Dallas  hospital. 

Victor  Craze  has  resigned  as 
second  slot  man  on  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  to  join  the  public 
relations  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  at 
Houston.  Ralph  Fritz,  makeup 
editor,  has  replaced  Craze.  Mrs. 
Hester  B.  Miller,  formerly  of 
the  Kansas  City  Drovers’  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Miss  Fay  Birdsong,  of 
the  "Trenton  (Mo.)  Republican- 
Times,  have  joined  the  Light 
copy  desk. 

Paul  M.  Fulcomer,  formerly 
a  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  copy  reader  and  for  the 
last  two  years  acting  director 
of  publications  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Assn,  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
( safety  division )  and  the  North¬ 
western  University  Traffic  In¬ 
stitute,  has  joined  the  news  bu¬ 
reau  of  radio  station  KVOO, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

With  The  Colors 

THOMAS  W.  DEWART,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  recently  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander  in  the  Navy.  He 
is  serving  in  New  York  as  of¬ 
ficer  in  charge  of  the  special 
events  section.  Navy  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  ITiird  Naval  District. 

First  Lt.  Archie  J.  Miller, 
former  staff  membei»of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
assigned  as  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Buffalo  area  for  the 
AAF  Technical  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  He  has  been  in  the  Army 
for  two  years  and  in  June  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Orient  and 
Middle  East. 

Capt.  Wes  Roberts,  former 
Oskaloosa,  Kan.,  newspaper  man. 
has  completed  a  course  at  the 
Marine  Air  Combat  Intelligence 
school,  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  and 
after  a  leave  at  his  former  home, 
Topeka,  will  report  to  Miramar, 
Cal.,  Dec.  1. 

T/Sgt.  Alan  R.  Mohan,  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram,  recently 
returned  to  the  Pacific  theater 
after  spending  a  30-day  furlough 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Serving  with 
the  Army  combat  reporting 
corps,  he  had  been  overseas 
since  December,  1941. 

Lt.  Richard  K.  Gottschall, 
former  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
reporter,  now  public  relations 
officer  for  the  First  Armored 
Division  in  Italy,  has  begun  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry  Journal  on  the  role  of 
the  armored  division  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Rome.  He  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Yank. 

Morry  Zenoff,  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  sports  writer  who  for  a 
year  has  been  promoting  War 
Bond  sales  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  in  New  York. 

Lt.  Frank.  J.  McDevitt, 
USMC  combat  correspondent 
and  former  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  reporter,  who  won  the 
Bronze  Star  for  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments  with  the  Marine  Raiders 
on  the  New  Georgia  Island  and 
saw  service  also  in  the  Solo- 
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mons,  Guam  and  Bismarck  archi¬ 
pelago,  is  home  on  furlough  after 
21  months  continuous  service. 

Lt.  Richard  L.  Gridley.  USN, 
Nov.  6  assumed  new  duties  as 
officer  in  charge  of  the  branch 
Public  Relations  Office.  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Lt.  Gridley  was  former¬ 
ly  financial  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  For  the  past  year 
he  has  been  ix  the  office  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal. 

Alma  I.  Burba,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  and  editor  of  the  McAles- 
ter  (Okla.)  Democrat,  has  been 
graduated  from  a  course  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Fort  Oglethorpe 
and  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  WAC. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Johnny  Heath,  for¬ 
mer  New  Orleans  AP  bureau 
member,  has  been  reported  miss¬ 
ing  in  action  in  the  Pacific.  He 
had  also  been  a  reporter  on  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

Capt.  Thomas  E.  Anthony  is 
the  new  public  relations  officer 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  He  is 
former  production  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Army-Navy 
Publishing  Co.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

S/Sgt.  Tom  McRae,  former 
reporter  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution,  has  won  the 
Bronze  Star  for  recent  work 
with  the  91st  Division  below 
Bologna.  He  is  the  third  writer 
on  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  be 
decorated. 

Lt.  Col.  E.  L.  Nelson,  former¬ 
ly  managing  editor  of  the  Wier- 
ton  (W.  Va.)’  Times,  is  director 
of  the  Press  Censorship  Detach¬ 
ment  of  General  Bradley’s 
Twelfth  Army  Group.  Earlier 
he  was  chief  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Divsn.,  Fifth  Service 
Command,  Fort  Hayes,  Colum¬ 
bus.  O. 

’Tommy  Fuller,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  department  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  is  stationed  at 
Fourth  Service  Command  Head¬ 
quarters.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Darrell  St.  Claire, 
former  Arizona  Republic  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  enrolled  at  an 
amphibious  warfare  school  in 
California.  Until  recently  he 
was  stationed  at  naval  head¬ 
quarters  in  London.  Charles 
Caldwell,  assistant  cashier  for 
the  Republic  and  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette  before  he  entered  the 
Navy,  is  a  patient  at  a  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Cal.,  Naval  hospital  re¬ 
covering  from  a  back  injury. 
Margie  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Mesa  office,  the  newspapers’ 
only  woman  representative  in 
the  armed  forces,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Navy  duty  at  Oxnard, 
Cal.,  in  the  WAVES. 

Lt.  Col.  Betty  Bandel,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star,  now  ranking  senior 
WAC  officer  in  the  AAF,  has 
been  visiting  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  Tucson.  Her  headquar¬ 
ters  is  in  Washington. 

Cpl.  Carl  Hammons,  former 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner’s  advertising  service  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  assigned  to  Of¬ 
ficer  Candidate  School  at  Ft. 
Sam  Houston,  'Tex. 


Lt.  Shirley  Weir.  newt|N|ir 
woman  and  daughter  of  Hamb 
L.  Weir  of  the  Edmonton  (Alkl 
Bulletin,  is  the  first  Cani^ 
woman  army  reporter  to  land  h 
France.  She  will  be  a  condiB 
ing  officer,  guiding  other  nets 
paper  women  in  their  toun  g 
the  war  zones. 

Leland  j.  Kelly,  former  Ot- 
troit  Times  branch  manager,  ha 
been  promoted  from  second  Id 
first  lieutenant.  Since  last  Jt|; 
Lt.  Kelly  has  been  baaed  « 
Corsica  as  a  B-26  pilot. 

Seaman  1/c  Georgu  g 
Klaich,  former  Detroit  Tkw 
copy  body,  has  been  cited  bj 
Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  for  “»■ 
hesitating  and  fearless  aetke" 
as  a  member  of  an  armed  btn 
crew  off  Du  Hoe,  Friaei 
June  7. 

Sgt.  Wayne  Causie,  forae 
assistant  circulation  manager  g 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizea-fr 
triot,  is  serving  as  a  grooid 
crewman  with  a  P-47  Thunde- 
bolt  group  which  recently  cco- 
pleted  the  record  number  oi  fi- 
000  sorties  in  the  MediterrancH 
theater. 

Sgt.  Stanley  Venoit,  politiai 
reporter  on  the  New  Hem 
( Conn. )  Journal  -  Courier  t> 
four  years,  now  in  the  AAF,  h 
quartered  in  a  Belgian  chatm 
which  was  formerly  occupied  bj 
members  of  the  German  mi- 
tary  staff. 

Pvt.  James  Molloy,  who  han¬ 
dled  the  police  court  assignmat 
for  the  New  Haven  Register  U 
years  prior  to  his  entrance  inli 
the  Army,  paid  a  surprise  visit  It 
the  newspaper  editorial  rooa 
Armistic  Day  from  a  militR; 
hospital  in  Utica  where  he  i 
convalescing  from  serious  shna- 
nel  wounds  in  the  back  lad 
stomach  suffered  in  infantry  ic 
tion  in  France. 

Marine  Capt.  J.  Evans  Esu- 
brook,  former  reporter  and  lats 
circulation  director  of  the  Sjpt 
case  ( N.  Y. )  Post-Standard,  ha 
launched  a  spiced  version  d 
radio  news  at  his  squadroei 
new  outdoor  movie  someirtm 
in  the  Marianas.  He  calls  bb 
program  “The  Word:  i#i 
fighter  newspaper  of  the  air.” 

Lt.  Herbert  W.  Bohanm 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Jodr 
sonville  Florida  Times  ■  Usm 
advertising  staff,  who  won 
Bronze  Star  for  heroic  aetw 
against  the  enemy  July  7,  IMi 
has  been  reported  missing  a 
action  in  France  since  Oct.  2L 


Wedding  Bells 


SGT.  JACK  WALSH.  USMC 

former  Philadelphia 
sports  writer,  married  Heto 
Gleason,  Nov.  11,  in  Philadelphk 
For  more  than  two  yean  S<1 
Walsh  had  been  serving  as  ■ 
combat  correspondent  in  tk 
South  Pacific  and  arrived  ho* 
a  few  days  ago  for  his  first  tv 
lough  since  starting  milit#? 
service. 

William  Henry  Mosbet,  * 
employe  of  the  Indianap* 
Und.)  Star  and  Hattie  AI»M 
Swanigan  of  Cleveland,  O.,  W 
married  Nov.  8. 
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L  A.  Times 
Starts  Study 
Of  Readership 


This  is  Toledo 


I  lo6  Anokles,  Nov.  14 — More 
I  ^  30  local  merchants  will 
I  shire  the  cost  of  a  “Continuing 
■  Study  of  Advertising  Reader- 
jhip"  under  agreements  made 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  last 
week.  Field  work  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  impartial  agency. 

Pitterned  after  the  Continu- 
ial  Study  of  Newspaper  Read- 
ill  of  the  Advertising  Research 
foundation,  the  study  will  be 
cooAned  at  hrst  to  Sunday  and 
diily  issues  of  the  Times,  al¬ 
though  it  may  later  be  expanded 
to  include  other  metropolitan 
newspapers  as  well. 

Each  p^ticipating  retailer  has 
uadorwritten  the  study  of  at 
lout  12  of  his  advertisements, 
ud  it  is  believed  that  fully 
twice  that  number  of  issues  will 
hive  to  be  checked  before  12 
iii^ions  of  each  participant 
hiTC  been  covered. 

Regular  Reports 

One  week  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  each  study,  the  Times 
will  release  a  general  report  to 
(Tcry  participant,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  his  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  issue 
studied.  First  report  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  end  of  this  month. 

Unlike  the  Foundation,  the 
Times  will  not  divulge  reader¬ 
ship  of  individual  advertisements 
to  any  but  the  advertiser. 

In  the  course  of  the  project, 
the  Times  research  director, 
Robert  E.  Baxter,  hopes  to  de¬ 
tente  the  percentage  of  those 
haring  access  to  a  given  issue 
of  the  paper  who  actually  read 
It  The  ratio  of  total  audience 
to  net  ^les  will  come  up  for 
txainination,  and  the  influence 
of  such  factors  as  weather,  sea- 
ion,  and  special  events  on  total 
readership  and  on  thoroughness 
of  readership  will  be  charted 
over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Field  work  on  the  readership 
itudies  will  be  conducted  by 
personnel  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Research  Jury,  non-profit  re- 
Narch  agency.  For  studies  of 
Sunday  issues,  minimum  num- 
htt  of  interviews  will  be  450; 
for  daily  issues,  400. 

The  Research  Jury  has  devel¬ 
oped,  through  pre-testing,  a 
Jiestionnaire  that  will  be  used 
hi  place  of  the  Advertising  Re- 
swch  Foundation’s  technique 
«i  marking  up  an  actual  copy  of 
™  paper  in  each  interview. 
Jury  representatives  carry  a 
d^le  bound  copy  of  the  paper 
*ud  go  through  it  with  each 
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"Coffee  and  spice  and  everything  nice!"  of  many  diversified  industries  and  commer- 
That’s  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme  cial  activities,  is  found,  in  Woolson,  one  of 
. . .  but  it  does  sum  up  the  activities  of  the  old,  the  two  largest  spice-grinders  in  the  United 
respected,  yet  modernly  progressive  Wool-  States  .  .  .  and  the  largest  packer  of  private 
son  Spice  Company  . .  Here  in  Toledo,  home  brand  coffee,  tea  and  spices  in  the  nation. 


Established  in  1836,  The  Blade  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  many  a 
Toledo  business  which,  like  Woolson,  has  won  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad  . . .  That  The  Blade,  too,  has  won  the  steadily  increasing 
confidence  of  the  community  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  today  a  Blade  for  every  Toledo  home. 


uon  without  showing  which 
iiems  are  being  studied. 

Agency  Census 

Independent  schools  tmd  col- 
***«  this  fall  have  a  larger  at- 
tttdance  this  year  than  last, 

.  „  -  - 1  census 

educational  department 
■  ;.,  Phil- 


j^^^cpendent  schools  tmd  col- 

todance  this  :V.„' 

jj^rtog  to  the  annual 
®<Iucatlonal  dcpa, 

”  w.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
■wlphia  advertising  agency. 


PROMOTION 


Internal  Promotion 
Good  Bet,  Often  Missed 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THIS  WEEK’S  COLUMN  is  di¬ 
rected  especially  to  promotion 
managers  who  handle  a  large 
slice  of  employe  activities  and 
information,  to  those  at  news¬ 
papers  where  no  one  handles 
employe  relations  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  to  other  interested 
newspaper  men. 

We  know  of  many  papers 
where  50%  of  the  staff  has  less 
than  one  year’s  backgroimd  of 
experience  with  the  company. 
Payrolls  have  been  frozen  while 
living  costs  have  climbed.  Short 
staffs,  green  help  and  aging  ma¬ 
chinery,  coupled  with  the  extra 
demands  of  war,  have  meant 
more  work  for  everybody — par¬ 
ticularly  the  old  hands  who 
have  had  to  do  their  jobs  and 
new  men’s  (or  women’s),  too, 
for  a  time.  Personal  anxieties 
have  caused  short  .tempers  and 
restless  minds. 

Sure — we  all  know  that  the 
war’s  the  cause.  But  that’s  not 
a  good  reason  for  inaction.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  important  in  a 
newspaper  than  the  men  and 
women  who  put  it  out,  because 
a  newsp^er  is  only  the  solidi¬ 
fied  thought  and  effort  of  the 
people  who  issue  it  So  let’s 
make  a  little  game  of  questions 
and  answers  which  you  can 
play  too: 

Social  Angles 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  to 
promote  pleasant  mixing  be¬ 
tween  employes  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  grades  in  your 
newspaper? 

A.  (Are  you  in  here?)  Bowl¬ 
ing.  Golf.  Chorus.  Crlbbage. 
Other  sports.  Departmental  par¬ 
ties.  Plant  parties.  Christmas 
party.  Children’s  theater  party. 
Forum  sessions.  Speakers.  Long 
service  clubs.  (Underline  those 
you  do  or  add  others  not  men¬ 
tioned.  ) 

Q.  What  are  you  doing  to  give 
employes  information  about 
your  newspaper? 

A.  (Take  your  pick.)  House 
organ.  Tours,  classes  for  new 
employes.  Booklets  on  history, 
mechanics  of  production,  etc. 
Bulletins.  Payroll  enclosures. 
Shows  and  plays.  Banquets. 
Others. 

Q.  What  have  you  done  for 
service  men  and  women  from 
your  newspaper? 

A.  (Check  which.)  Sent 
Christmas  presents.  Organized 
regular  writing  clubs.  Developed 
special  bouse  organ.  Publi^ed 
pictures  in  newspaper.  Other. 

Q.  How  aware  are  our  em¬ 
ployes  of  special  benefits? 

A.  (Do  they  really  know  all 
about — ?)  Pension.  Hospital  in¬ 
surance  plans.  Life  insurance. 
Special  rates  for  want  ads  or  the 
paper  itself.  Others. 

The  above  isn’t  an  exhaustive 
list  by  any  means,  but  you  get 
the  idea.  Your  company  may  be 
Simon-pure  and  as  generous  as 
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an  oil  millionaire  .  .  .  but  it 
won’t  make  any  difference  un¬ 
less  people  who  work  for  you 
know  it.  If  they  don’t  believe  it, 
you  can  also  be  sure  that  the 
segment  of  the  public  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact 
won’t  believe  it  either. 

Beyond  simple  self  defense, 
however,  -  there  is  another  point 
in  adequate  employe  informa¬ 
tion:  Everyone  likes  to  work 
with  a  successful  respected  or¬ 
ganization.’  In  a  life  which  is 
full  of  uncertainties  there  is  al¬ 
ways  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  you  are  a  member  of  a 
powerful  and  valuable  team. 
There  are  compensations  in  liv¬ 
ing  which  no  money  can  buy. 
Who  wouldn’t  rather  be  known 
as  being  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  than  in  the  glue  factory 
business  (and  if  the  glue  men 
feel  hurt  at  this  point,  we’re 
sincerely  sorry,  but  something 
has  to  be  used  for  illustration)? 

Newspapers  have  done  a  su¬ 
perb  job  during  these  war  years. 
They’ve  struggied  through  diffi¬ 
culties,  backed  up  the  nationai 
war  effort  consistently  as  no 
other  medium,  brought  the 
news,  maps  and  pictures  as 
never  before,  and  in  most  cases 
avoided  self-glorification.  It’s  a 
story  that  every -newspaper  man 
will  take  pride  in  if  he  lives  to 
be  a  hundred — if  someone  at 
his  plant  takes  the  trouble  to 
tell  it  to  him  .  .  .  modestly  but 
adequately. 

Flowers  and  Cabbages 

WE’VE  BEEN  pretty  sweet  in 

our  trade  paper  ad  reviews 
the  past  few  weeks  but  this 
issue  our  soul  is  filled  with  vine¬ 
gar,  so  pull  in  your  ears  and 
duck  because  the  Washoe  Zephyr 
is  coming  ’round  the  mountain 
and  any  shanty  that  it  hits  may 
be  turned  to  kindling  and  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  landscape! 

On  page  73  of  the  Oct.  27 
Printer’s  Ink  ( hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  PI  to  save  space) 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  displays  a  picture  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  elderly  housewife  who 
it  asserts  travels  150  miles  just 
to  buy  a  dress.  Now  we  admire 
the  Commercial  Appeal  highly 
as  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  South  and  we  know  from 
experience  that  Memphis  is  a 
bustling  hive  of  industry  and 
the  center  of  a  big  trade  area. 
But  we  can  also  tell  from  look¬ 
ing  at  this  lady  just  what  sort 
of  dress  she  bought  when  she 
got  there. 

’The  current  Memphis  series, 
of  which  this  is  one,  has  been 
full  of  pictures  and  information 
which  we  like.  But  a  more  mod¬ 
ern  tone  might  better  represent 
the  nature  of  Memphis  today. 
P.  S.  The  lady  isn’t  identified, 
either. 

On  page  87  of  the  same  issue 


the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
displays  a  photo  of  H.  J.  Heinz 
II.,  president  of  57  varieties, 
saying,  “We’re  Going  Places  .  .  . 
IN  PITTSBURGH.’’  Following 
a  message  from  Mr.  Heinz  is  a 
cut-out  picture  of  the  huge 
Heinz  plant.  If  part  of  a  com¬ 
ing  series,  not  bad. 

We’ve  sometimes  suggested 
that  some  of  the  past  Indianap¬ 
olis  News  ads  seemed  somewhat 
historical  and  whiskery.  But 
the  page  in  Editor  &  Pubusher, 
Nov.  4,  p.  19,  continues  the  same 
theme,  only  up-to-the-minute. 
“When  the  Noise  and  Tumult 
Dies  Away,’’  says  the  headline, 
with  a  picture  of  crowds  carry¬ 
ing  Dewey  and  Roosevelt  ban¬ 
ners  alongside.  But  the  copy 
contains  the  punch:  “No  idle 
by-stander  or  ‘fence-straddler,’ 
the  News  has  ’taken  sides’  in 
every  campaign.  We  have 
fought  for  our  convictions — but 
never  unfairly — and  never  with¬ 
out  making  our  columns  avail¬ 
able  to  the  opposition.  It  has 
been  this  policy  of  presenting 
all  the  news  and  views  of  both 
sides  of  every  controversy  that 
has  played  a  major  part  in  mak¬ 
ing,  etc.’’ 

T^e  election  is  over,  but  an 
attitude  such  as  this  proclaimed 
until  it  is  understood  by  the 
people  will  make  friends  and 
gain  respect  every  time.  It’s 
nailing  the  flag  to  the  mast  in 
the  best  cause  which  ever  ex¬ 
isted  .  .  .  that  of  real  journal¬ 
ism! 

Page  29,  same  issue:  “’The 
Name  is  John  O’Reilly’’  ...  a 
beautiful  ad  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  telling  about 


how  a  fellow  who  used  to  be  m 
the  zoo  run  has  done  a  reel  tt- 
porting  job  in  Europe. 

From  Nov.  3,  PI :  Another  g  i 
those  beautiful  Hartford 
ant  ads.  this  one  featuring  D^. 
mond  Ginger  Ale  on  p.  li; , 
Minnesota  Poll  post-war  phj. 
ning  bulletin  for  the  Minneapouf 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  witk 
inside  info  on  refrigerators,  p. 
83  .  .  .  vurry  informative. 

From  Nov.  6,  Age,  p.  27: 
the  beard  of  the  prophet,  hen 
McClatchy  is  waiking  a  stln. 
man  around  without  any  ptiti 
.  .  .  the  idea  being  that  your  i4 
vertising  is  just  about  as  inegah 
plete  without  the  Sacramsstt, 
Modesto  and  Fresno  Bees.  Bad- 
eye  perhaps,  but  lively. 

Newspaper  trade  paper  adrer 
tising  should  be  interest 
Every  town  is  interesting,  enif 
newspaper  abounds  in  exci^ 
stories.  How  is  it  that  so  mud 
of  it  can  be  dull? 

Trade  paper  advertising  b; 
newspapers  is  getting  b^. 
That’s  our  sincere  belief,  uoii- 
fluenced  by  wishful  thinkiig 
But  ,put  yourself  in  the  othe 
fellow’s  shoes  and  ask  almp 
when  preparing  an  ad:  “Hm 
much  would  Uiis  mean  is  i 
stranger?’’  Another  way  to  dt 
that  is  to  look  at  other  near 
papers’  ads  “as  a  stranger.” 

■ 

Ne'wr  Springfield  Loed 

A  new  local  of  the  Amerien 
Newspaper  Guild  is  being  char 
tered  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in¬ 
cluding  employes  of  the  Aswr 
icon.  News  and  Union. 


RELIABLE 

In  merchandise  as  in  men, 
reliability  is  the  most  highly 
prized  asset.  Working  on 
this  principle  throughout  our 
140  years  has  earned  for 
Johnson  Inks  their  reputation 
as  products  of  unfailing  value. 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

Ptiiladelphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  SI.  Louis  •  Ctovolond 
Dolroil  •  Balfimoro  •  Kansas  City  •  BHtsburgh  •  AHonta  •  Dallas 
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All  for  the  Want  of  a  Horseshoe  Nail 


ment  steps  that  would  have  been  rendered 
safe  by  a  single  light  ?  And  the  fire  caused  by 
defective  wiring  which  a  little  attention 
would  have  fixed? 

You  could  profitably  spend  the  next  day 
you  have  off  in  repairing  the  “horseshoe 
nails”  around  your  home  before  they  cause 
major  mishaps. 


TO  SOME  OF  US  THE  LOSS  OF  A 
battle  for  the  lack  of  a  nail  seems  a 
gross  exaggeration  but  consider  the  often 
tragic  results  of  little  cases  of  carelessness. 
How  many  falls  do  you  suppose  have  been 
caused  by  an  untied  shoestring?  Or  frayed 
stair  carpeting?  What  about  the  man  who 
was  paralyzed  after  a  fall  down  dark  base¬ 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Safety  by 


I'HE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  18,  1944 
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Star  of  Hope  for  American  Mothers 


loan  American  Mother:  You’ve  hitched  your  heart  to  a  star, 
the  white  star  that  marks  your  son’s  ship-one  in  the  sky-filling 
constellation  of  American  Air  Force  stars  that  is  speeding  our 
Victory,  making  the  job  of  all  our  fighting  men  easier,  safer. 
You  have  loaned  your  son  to  fight  for  his  country,  his  God.  You 
sent  him  tearfully,  perhaps... but  your  eyes  were  shining,  your 


head  was  high.  To  you  we  say:  Your  son  has  been  given  superb 
training;  he  flies  the  finest,  safest,  most  efficient  airplanes  that 
American  engineering  genius  can  produce.  We  know- for  it 
is  with  an  intense  pride  of  craftsmanship,  a  deep  sense  of  our 
responsibility,  that  we  place  the  symbolic  white  star  of  hope 
on  the  planes  we  are  building  for  Mothers’  sons  everywhere. 


North  Amoricon  P-51  Mustang 

FUU-VISION  cocxm  INaOSUM 


SIX  SO-CAL  MACHINE  GUNS.  THREE  IN  EACH  WING 


THI  MUSTANG  IS  A  nOMTIB  FROM  THI  GROUND  UPl  Spttd:  ov«r  425  m.p.h.  Ctiling:  ovtr  40,000  f«tt  Ronge:  2000  mtUt 


iVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Paee 


THAT  MAKi  HiADLiNii. . .  the  P-51  Mustong  fighter  {A  -36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the 
AT-6  and  SNJ  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 


CLASSIFIED 


Attention  of  Classified 
On  $80  Billion  Surplus 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

THE  Surplus  Property  Act  of 

1944  creates  a  new.  current 
and  post'war  market  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Under  this  Federal 
legislation  80  to  100  billion  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  surplus  war  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  sold. 

Newspaper  advertising  can 
render  invaluable  assistance  to 
the  government  in  effecting  an 
orderly  and  expedient  sale  of 
these  properties.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  news¬ 
paper  to  acquaint  itself  with 
this  legislation  and  lend  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  in  its  suc¬ 
cessful  administration. 

R.  C.  O'Donnell,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Post  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  has  announced  a  plan 
wherry  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  nation's  press 
can  assist  in  this  highly  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  reconversion. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to 
forecast  now  precisely  how  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
will  be  administered,  since  the 
three-man  board  has  not  yet 
been  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  the  procedure  cur¬ 
rently  in  effect  will  be  changed. 

Four  governmental  agencies, 
namely  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  Procurement  Division; 
War  Food  Administration;  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion:  and  U.  S.  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  and  Navy  Department, 
will  be  assigned  surplus  proper¬ 
ties  for  disposal.  ITie  National 
Housing  Agency,  Federal  Works 
Agency,  and  the  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Administration  will  be, 
in  turn,  assigned  certain  surplus 
properties  by  the  RFC. 

The  Treasury’s  Procurement 
Director  will  be  assigned  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  incidental  items,  such 
as  automobiles,  auto  trucks, 
clothing — in  fact,  all  surplus 
property  other  than  that  spe¬ 
cifically  assigned  to  the  other 
three  departments. 

The  War  Food  Administration 
will  be  assigned  disposal  of  all 
surplus  foodstuffs. 

■Hie  RFC  will  dispose  of  in¬ 
dustrial  real  property  of  every 
character,  other  than  that  han¬ 
dled  by  the  NHA  and  FWA.  The 
NHA  will  be  assigned  surplus 
housing  properties,  and  surplus 
war  property  of  the  class  of 
community  facilities  financed 
through  the  FWA,  will  be  sold 
by  this  agency. 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Navy  Department 
will  dispose  of  all  surplus  mari¬ 
time  property  and  ships. 

The  policy  of  the  Surplus  War 
Property  Administration  is  and 
will  be  that  all  property  de¬ 
clared  as  “surplus”  will  be  first 
offered  to  the  manufacturer  or 


individual  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  at  an  established  de- 
preciative  price.  Secondly,  these 
government  agencies  will  sell  to 
consumers,  but  prefer  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
investors,  who  will  presumably 
merchandise  these  properties 
through  their  normal  trade 
channels.  Surplus  property  will 
not  be  sold  to  investors  for  spec¬ 
ulative  purposes. 

Sold  in  Noorby  Arena 

The  surplus  properties  will  be 
offered  to  buyers  within  the  area 
in  which  the  items  are  located, 
provided  the  quantity  and  type 
can  be  logically  used  within  that 
area.  Otherwise,  all  of  the 
property,  or  the  excess  portion, 
will  be  disposed  of  nationally, 
through  the  Washington  offices 
of  the  agencies  concerned,  or 
consigned  to  another  area  or 
region  where  there  is  sufficient 
demand. 

The  four  principal  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  mentioned  have 
opened  offices  throughout  the 
U.  S.  for  handling  disposals 
within  their  respective  areas. 

Representatives  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  have  con¬ 
tact^  the  Surplus  War  Property 
Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  newspaper 
classified  advertising  in  the  re¬ 
sale  of  these  surplus  properties. 
The  SWPA  has  indicated  it  is 
most  anxious  for  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  so  that  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  and  re¬ 
turning  war  veterans  may  be 
reached  through  the  advertising 
columns. 

The  ANCAM  will  advise  news¬ 
papers  of  the  surplus  properties 
which  have  been  sold  through 
the  Washington  offices  of  the 
various  agencies,  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  the  type  and  quantity  of 
surplus  property  purchased,  and 
the  price  for  which  this  mer¬ 
chandise  was  sold. 

ANCAM  President  O’Donnell 
emphatically  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  classified  managers 
contacting  the  regional  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  These  regional 
representatives  will  supply  local 
information,  comparable  to  that 
supplied  nationally  by  the 
ANCAM.  A  list  of  the  offices  of 
disposal  agencies  and  regions 
covered  is  available.  Contact 
established  now  with  the  re¬ 
gional  representative  will  afford 
an  important  and  future  source 
of  advertising  leads. 

No  doubt  a  significant  amount 
of  these  surplus  properties,  by 
virtue  of  their  type  and  pur¬ 
chaser,  will  be  advertised  as 
local  display.  Naturally,  these 
display  advertising  leads  can  be 
referred  to  the  local  department. 

Mindful  of  the  current  news¬ 
print  problem,  it  is  well  to  con¬ 


sider  the  many  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  the  sale  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  resale 
by  the  purchaser,  delivery,  etc., 
which  will  project  the  use  of 
advertising  space  well  into  the 
future. 

It  is  safe  to  venture  that  sur¬ 
plus  properties  will  be  offered 
for  sale  long  after  the  problems 
of  newsprint  shortages  and  con¬ 
servation  are  forgotten  along 
with  other  home-front  expedi¬ 
ents  of  wartime. 

If  there  is  still  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  doubtful  of 
his  current  and  post-war  plan¬ 
ning,  here  is  a  program  that 
should  be  enthusiastically  wel¬ 
comed  as  his  responsibility  to 
his  job,  his  publisher,  and  his 
country. 


Small  Brewers  Sponsor 
Group  Advertising  Plan 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
competing  individually  with  the 
costly  advertising  and  special¬ 
ized  marketing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  counsel  of  large  breweries 
a  group  of  non-competing  small 
brewers  throughout  the  West 
and  Midwest  have  collectively 
appointed  Westheimer  &  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  to  produce  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  agency  announced. 

.  A  complete  marketing  and 
sales  analysis  of  each  brewery 
will  be  made  before  any  plans 
are  recommended,  it  was 
stressed.  In  the  belief  that  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
small  brewer  in  the  post-war 
set-up  will  be  to  serve  his  local 
trading  area  intensively,  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Westheimer 
&  Co.,  will  be  directed  toward 
recapturing  and  holding  local 
markets. 

The  group  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Louis  E.  Westheimer, 
head  of  the  agency,  and  William 
M.  Wider,  account  executive  and 
brewery  advertising  specialist. 

■ 

Minneapolis  Promotion 
Film  in  100  Theaters 

“Good  Neighbor,”  a  20-minute 
film  showing  operations  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  & 
Tribune  plant,  has  been  booked 
for  showings  in  100  Minnesota 
theaters.  Frederick  W.  Clifford, 
national  advertising  manager, 
said  this  week  on  a  visit  to  New 
York,  where  the  movie  was  pre¬ 
viewed  by  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Cedric  Adams,  columnist  and 
radio  news  reporter  for  the  Star- 
Journal,  is  the  narrator  for  the 
picture,  which  covers  the  entire 
publishing  operation  with  some 
unique  camera  shots  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  The  film 
was  produced  by  the  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  i  n  conjunction 
with  the  Minneapolis  newspa¬ 
pers’  promotion  department. 

■ 

S.  J.  Harvey  Named 

Stanley  J.  Harvey,  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives,  has 
been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
that  organization.  Mr.  Harvey 
has  been  associated  with  the 
firm  for  the  past  17  years. 

EDITOR  k  PURL 


350  Attend 
Retail  Clinic 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Nov.  13 — Withu 
attendance  of  some  350  penoat 
from  the  newspaper,  retail  store, 
advertising, agency,  printing  nj 
other  fields  associated  with  re 
tail  advertising,  the  Milwauktt 
Retail  Advertising  Clinic,  spoo- 
sored  by  the  Milwaukee 
nel,  has  been  opened  at  Me 
quette  University  medical  school 

auditorium  for  12  weekly  le 
tures  and  demonstrations.  Co. 
operating  with  the  Sentind  ii 
bringing  the  National  Rctiii 
Dry  Goods  Association  course  to 
Milwaukee,  are  the  retailen  of 
the  city,  the  Milwaukee  Disph; 
Club  and  radio  station  WISN. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  matt 
academic  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  retail  advertising,  the 
course  is  planned  to  inchdi 
newspaper,  display  and  radio 
procedure,  said  Andrew  Hertil 
promotion  manager  of  tht 
Sentinel. 

Lecturing  Qn  “A  Blueprint  for 
Advertising”  at  the  opening  ler 
sion  last  week,  Joseph  A.  Dtcl- 
man,  publicity  director  of  & 
Boston  Store  here,  sketched  the 
dynamic  role  of  advertisiig  is 
the  world  of  the  present  Be 
said  a  hard-hitting  approach 
would  be  needed  in  the  post-wit 
competitive  period,  that  adnr 
tising  has  become  indispenaaUt 
as  American  life  has  becon 
more  complex.  The  speaker  wis 
introduced  by  Benn  Kay,  adver 
tising  director  of  the  SentincL 

Future  sessions  will  hear  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Moore,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  three  Schuster  storei 
discuss  production  procedure  is 
advertising  and  preparing  the 
complete  advertisement,  and 
representatives  of  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and 
Stuart’s  Ready-to-Wear.  Publi¬ 
city  directors,  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
gers,  fashion  display  coordii» 
tors,  display  directors,  illumi¬ 
nating  experts  and  radio  prefer 
sors  make  up  the  faculty. 

■ 

Joins  Association 

The  Columbus  (O. )  State 
Journal  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 
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SOAKING  PITS 


BAPTISM  OF  FIRE 

FOR  STEEL  INGOTS 

The  baptism  of  fire  that  steel  ingots  receive  in  the  great 
gas-fired  furnaces,  known  as  soaking  pits,  conditions  them 
for  further  processing.  It  is  one  of  the  many  applications 
of  heat  in  the  production  of  steel.  For  heat  is  the  agent 
that  reduces  raw  materials  into  iron,  converts  iron  into 
steel,  helps  shape  and  finish  steel  into  the  infinite  number 
of  forms  in  which  it  serves. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study,  analysis,  and  control  of  heat.  The  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  application  of  heat  is  as  careful  as  that 
paid  to  the  scientific  determination  of  the  materials  used 
in  producing  steel,  the  most  useful  of  metals — steel  to 
arm  our  fighting  men  with  superior  weapons — steel  in 
abundance  for  broader  peace-time  employment. 


Holes  in  the  ground  were  the  first  device 
for  evenly  distributing  throughout  the  steel 
ingot,  the  heat  from  its  molten  interior  to  its 
solid  exterior,  to  make  it  ready  for  rolling. 
John  Gjers,  Swedish-born  steel  engineer  of 
England,  in  1882,  seeking  to  avoid  time- 
wasting,  costly  practice  of  allowing  ingots  to 
cool  and  then  reheating  them  to  rolling  tem¬ 
peratures,  placed  each  ingot  in  a  brick-lined, 
covered  hole  in  the  ground.  These  heat- 
retaining  holes,  forerunners  of  modern,  com¬ 
plex  steel  ingot-heating  furnaces,  were  called 
“soaking  pits.”  The  holes  have  long  been 
obsolete,  but  the  name  lingers  on. 

Gjers’  idea  was  successful  from  the  start 
and  the  new  practice  spread  from  England 
to  the  Continent  and  to  the  United  States 
within  a  dozen  years.  The  Henry  Bessemer 
medal  was  awarded  Gjers  in  1894  by  the 
British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  “for  great 
service”  to  the  industry  by  his  soaking-pit 
invention  and  other  improvements  in  iron 
and  steel  production. 

The  baptism  of  fire  given  steel  ingots  today 
in  modern,  intricate,  scientifically  heat-con¬ 
trolled  and  skilfully  tended  ingot,  heating 
furnaces,  is  a  far  cry  from  the  holes  in  the 
'  ground  put  to  use  by  the  son  of  a  Swedish 
army  officer  in  England  back  in  the  8o’s. 
T’he  soaking  of  ingots  in  pits  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  today  in  the  march  of 
steel  from  iron  ore  to  finished  product.  With¬ 
out  soaking  pits  there  could  not  have  been  the 
present  record  production  of  steel  for  war — 
90,000,000  tons  last  year  in  the  United 
States,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Shriller  than  a  bo’sun’s  in  a  gale,  is  the 
whistle  piercing  the  deep  undertones  of  a 
steel  mill  that  is  the  signal  to  start  ingots  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  soaking  pits  to  the  bloom¬ 
ing  mill  to  be  rolled  into  long  blooms  or  wide 
slabs.  After  this  first  rolling,  the  steel  passes 
on  through  other  mills  and  other  processes 
to  wind  up  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  grades 
adaptable  for  manufacture  of  countless  ar¬ 
ticles  useful  in  peace,  as  well  as  war. 

Only  1 5  %  of  surgical  instruments  sold  in 
this  country  before  the  war  were  made  here. 
Now  most  instruments  and  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  armed  forces  are  American 
made.  The  industry  is  producing  about 
60,000  tons  of  special  steels  for  some  5,000 
applications  required  by  Army  and  Navy 
Medical  Corps.  This  entailed  learning  how  to 
achieve  production  of  many  highly  special¬ 
ized  steels  formerly  imported  from  Europe. 
Conquering  new  horizons  in  metallurgy 
since  World  War  I,  American  scientists  have 
put  the  U.S.A.  far  ahead  in  production  of 
better  industrial  steels,  and  in  development  of 
super-fine  special  steels.  For  example  they 
have  ( I )  Created  new  high  temperature  and 
corrosion-resistant  steels  for  hospital  and  lab¬ 
oratory;  (2)  Helped  make  possible  the  mass 
fabrication  of  these  steels  into  surgical  instru¬ 
ments  of  unparalleled  efficiency;  (3)  Mate¬ 
rially  aided  vast  life-saving  developments 


HOW  STEEL  IS  PRODUCED 

(A  Series  adapted  from  current  J&L  newspaper  and  periodical  advertisennents) 
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ThanksgiTing  Prize 
THE  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
has  a  “Prayers  for  Service 
Men”  contest  in  which  daily 
winners  receive  $S  in  War 
Stamps  and  the  grand  prize  win¬ 
ner  to  be  nam^  Thanksgiving 
Day  will  get  a  $50  War  Bond. 
Churchmen  judge  the  entries — 
“prayers  of  mothers  and  fathers, 
wives,  sweethearts,  brothers  and 
sister  that  the  Tribune  wishes 
now  to  put  into  print  so  others 
may  find  solace  in  their  senti¬ 
ments  and  inspiration." 

Repair  Director 
ON  THE  classified  page,  the 
Somerset  (Pa.)  American  has 
conducted  a  “Business  Service 
Directory”  under  the  title:  “It  Is 
Your  Patriotic  Duty  to  Repair 
and  Remodel  What  You  Now 
Own.”  Space  is  sold  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Home  Fires 

TO  OFFSET  effects  of  home¬ 
sickness  among  several  hun¬ 
dred  war  workrs  living  in  a 
housing  development,  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Construction  Company, 
builder  of  the  project,  took  a 
page  in  Che  Chester  ( Pa. )  Times 
each  Saturday  for  news  of  the 
residents’  activities.  The  page 
was  called  “Highland  Gardens 
Sentinel”  and  included  pictures 
of  local  war  heroes  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  birthday  features. 

Evorybody  Talks 
ON-THE-STREET  interviews  are 
building  good  will  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
as  a  means  of  telling  what  the 
folks  at  home  are  doing  to  help 
the  war  effort.  The  feature, 
written  by  Phyllis  Hicks,  runs 
about  half-a-column  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  person  interview^. 

Parsonol  Touch 
FRED  B.  WACHS,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  writes  a  personal 
letter  every  ntonth  to  each  of 
the  newspaper’s  65  enmloyes  in 
the  armed  services.  CTwo  have 
been  killed  in  action.)  ’The  let¬ 
ters  are  in  chatty  style,  relating 
not  only  happenings  at  home 
but  keeping  the  service  men 
posted  on  activities  of  the  plant 
so  that  when  they  return  they 
will  be  familiar  with  the 
changed  conditions. 

■ 

B-29  Plcmt  Visited 

A  large  group  of  newspaper 
reporters,  most  of  them  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents,  attended 
an  official  press  conference  on 
the  B-29  Superfortress  program 
recently  at  Wichita,  Kan.  TTiey 
arrived  by  plane  and  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  several  Army  of¬ 
ficers.  The  group  included  Fred 
Scherff,  United  Press;  Nelson 
Shephard,  Washington  Star;  Bob 
M.  Farr,  Science  Service;  How¬ 
ard  Norton,  Baltimore  Sun;  Ty- 
rell  Krum,  Washington  Times- 
Herald;  Neil  Stamford,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Elton  Fay,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Lillian  Green- 
wald,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 


Press  Sires 
Quad  Story 
Painlessly 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  14  —  The 
world's  most-recently  arrived 
quadruplets  were  bom  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cirminello  at 
Lying-In  Hospital  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  their  advent  heralded 
by  a  fanfare  of  publicity  that 
had  news  rooms  here  agM. 

Knowing  by  means  of  x-rays 
some  weeks  in  advance  that  a 
multiple  birth  was  on  the  way, 
the  hospital  staff  anticipate 
they  would  be  swamped  with 
requests  for  information  and  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Fourth  Estate 
when  the  day  arrived. 

In  a  bit  of  a  dilemma,  the  hos¬ 
pital  authorities  appealed  to  the 
advertising  firm  of  Ivey  and  El¬ 
lington  for  advice  on  how  to 
handle  the  situation.  John  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  veteran  newsman  who 
was  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Evening  Ledger  before  it  closed, 
was  assigned  to  handle  the  case. 
As  a  result  of  his  advices,  local 
newspapers  carried  Page  One 
stories  with  spread  heads  24  to 
48  hours  in  advance,  telling  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  quads. 

Various  Slants 

Newspapers  slanted  the  story 
on  their  own  angles.  The  In¬ 
quirer  heading  said  “Hired  a 
press  agent.”  Jerry  Gaghan, 
columnist  for  the  Daily  News, 
told  it  this  way:  ‘”1110  Lying-In 
Hospital  got  itMlf  a  press  agent 
for  the  quads — Ivey  and  Elling¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
public  relations  counsels.  ’The 
publicity  angle  so  aggravated 
one  local  rag  (which,  incident¬ 
ally,  had  a  private  tip  and  had 
been  sitting  on  the  story  for  six 
weeks)  that  the  paper  gave  the 
four-ply  birth  a  prenatal  write¬ 
up.” 

McLaughlin  denies  the  firm 
he  is  connected  with  was  hired 
as  publicity  agent.  Ivey  and 
Ellington,  he  said,  simply  per¬ 
formed  a  service  without  fee 
when  asked  by  the  hospital  how 
to  handle  the  situation. 

“Some  days  in  advance  of  the 
births,”  he  explained,  “we  were 
asked  to  suggest  a  method 
whereby  news  of  the  event 
could  be  given  fairly  to  all  the 
newspapers  and  the  radio  com¬ 
panies  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
assuring  fair  play  to  everybody. 
This  we  agreed  to  do,  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  notified  all  of  them  what 
to  expect,  and  to  stand  by  for 
further  announcement. 

“It  is  not  fair  to  the  hospital 
authorities  to  say  they  hired 
publicity  representatives.  It  is 
not  true  that  we  represent  the 
parents  in  any  particular.  Nor 
is  the  firm  of  Ivey  and  Ellington 
handling  aiiy  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  for  firms  supplying  the 
quads  with  foods,  garments  or 
other  materials. 

■ 

Weydeme'yer  Ship 

New  Orleans,  La..  Nov.  14 — 
’The  steamship  Joseph  Weyder 
meyer,  a  cargo  ship  named  for  a 
one-time  Prussian  army  officer 
who  left  Germany  to  become  an 
American  newspaper  man,  was 
launched  here  last  week. 


THIS  AD  appeared  in  the  San 
Juan  Capistrano  (Cal.)  Coost- 
line  Dispatch: 

NOTICE — Pocitirely  no  more  beptizlnr 
in  my  pasture.  Twice  here  in  the  laat 
two  month*,  my  irate  ha«  been  left  open 
by  Christian  iieople  and  belore  1  chase 
my  heifer*  all  over  the  country  acain, 
all  the  sinner*  can  so  to  hell. 

HIGH  ACROSS  the  front  of  a 
Duluth,  Minn.,  building  was  a 
banner  reading:  Democratic 
Headquarters.  Placards  bearing 
the  names  and  pictures  of  can¬ 
didates  surrounded  the  sign.  On 
the  main  floor  below  was  the 
sign  of  a  local  shooting  gallery: 
“Start  Your  Shooting  Practice 
Now.” 

B 

WHEN  November  came  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with 
temperature  in  the  high  70’s, 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  sent 
Reporter  Jeanne  Keller  out  to 
cover  the  story  of  a  woman 
swimming  in  a  nearby  lake. 
Miss  Keller  donned  a  bathing 
suit  herself  and  got  an  inter¬ 
view  while  swimming  around. 

IN  THE  Albia  (Iowa)  Union- 
Republican,  a  political  adver¬ 
tisement  showed  pictures  of 
Governor  Dewey,  Governor 
Hickenlooper  and  beneath  the 
picture  of  a  third  man  was  the 
inscription:  “Congressman  Copy 
goes  here.”  Congressman  Copy, 
incidentally,  is  K.  M.  LeCompte, 
publisher  of  the  Corydon  Times- 
Republican. 

PAUL  GRIFFITH  of  the  Elk 
Horn  (Iowa)  Register  drives 
into  Atlantic,  Iowa,  every  Tues¬ 
day  to  solicit  advertising  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  daily  there,  the 
News-Telegraph,  but  because  of 
the  manpower  shortage,  he 
spends  three  hours  setting  type 
for  Ted  Simpson,  publisher  of 
the  News-Telegraph. 

HEADLINE  in  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  said: 
JACKSON  SOLDIER  C(X>KED 
FOR  STILWELL  IN  BURMA. 

WHEN  General  Patton  doubled 
his  army  for  a  recent  drive, 
the  Lewiston  ( Me. )  Evening 
Journal  headlined  it:  IN¬ 
CREASED  DOSE  OP  PATTON 
MEDICINE  FOR  NAZIS. 

B 

TALKING  about  late  returns 
from  the  election,  an  AP  dis¬ 
patch  from  Washington  said:  “In 
1533,  when  the  New  Deal  came 
to  Washington.  ...” 


School  Material 
Advice  Ready 
For  Advertisers 

After  *a  year  of  work  by  tend¬ 
ers  and  business  pe^e,  Qk 
Consumer  Education  Study  g 
the  National  Better  Busintt 
Bureau  is  offering  a  guide  to 
business  firms  in  the  prepm 
tion  of  material  for  use  ia  fit 
schools. 

“Business  apparently  hii 
learned.”  the  report  says,  ‘Hm 
excessive  advertising  will  pR. 
elude  the  use  of  its  materiah^ 
the  schools.  One  comnn 
learned  this  to  its  sorrow.  )5te 
preparing  at  a  cost  of  $350 1 
unit,  an  elaborate  exhibit  of  fi 
goods,  an  exhibit  that  nH 
educational  value,  it  was  fornd 
to  abandon  the  whole  prokci 
because  the  amount  of  adse- 
tising  was  declared  by  ifiit 
school  authorities  to  be  ob¬ 
jectionable. ” 

’The  study,  made  by  Husus 
H.  Briggs,  also  concludes  “it  b 
doubtful  if  advertising  of  wto- 
ever  kind  in  commercial  natr 
rials  for  schools  is  a  .profttabit 
financial  investment  by  the  don¬ 
ors.  .  .  .  Hardly  any  youth  vko 
studies  the  commercial  mate 
rials  on  air-conditioning,  tnr 
bines,  refrigerators,  flax,  « 
steel  will  be  purchasers  of  neb 
commodities  for  many  yean  to 
come,  if  ever.” 

Teachers  should  decide.  Brifp 
says,  if  material  offered  by  bon- 
ness  has  a  potential  contribufia 
to  enriching  or  enlivening  fii 
curriculum.  If  it  has,  then  tbe 
will  consider  the  accompanyiii 
advertising  and  will  reject  tlk 
which  contains  direct  sales  pnr 
sure  and  that  which  has  adnr 
tising  excessive  in  amount  e 
offensive  in  taste. 

He  warns  that  intelli|at 
teachers  will  expose  advertiien 
who  make  extravagant  cliiiu 
“to  the  sharp-witted  ridicule  ol 
youth.”  One  type  of  advertiiiiil 
which,  he  says,  may  properly  be 
called  misleading  is  that  whkb 
promotes  a  good  article  out  of 
proportion  to  its  merits.  Pw 
motional  material  issued  by 
stitutes’’ — associations  of  gror 
ers,  processors,  or  merchanti  of 
certain  commodities — sometiB# 
tends  to  get  out  of  hand  in  thb 
way,  the  report  points  out 


Scores  World  Beat 

A  tip  secured  by  Allen  W. 

Smith,  city  editor,  developed  and 
written  as  a  story  by  Carl  Ek, 
staff  writer,  and  cleared  through 
censorship  by  William  M.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  managing  editor,  enabled 
the  Passoic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
recently  to  score  a  “world  beat” 
on  the  news  that  Col.  Charles  A. 

Lindbergh  had  flown  in  combat 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  had 
downed  at  least  one  Jap  plane. 

’The  copyrighted  stop^  was 
picked  up  and  widely  circulated 
by  the  wire  services,  “but  the 
story  behind  the  story  will  have 
to  wait  until  the  war’s  end  for 
telling.”  the  paper  reports. 

EDITOR  E  PURLISHERfer  NeveMber  II. 
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Then  it5  hil  hi!  hce!  in  the  Field  Artill6r7! 


Few  of  the  combat  suc¬ 
cesses  of  United  States 
^Army  ground  forces  in  this 
war  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  tremendous  supporting  fire  power 
of  our  Field  Artillery. 

Using  new  guns,  new  types  of  shells, 
newly  developed  techniques,  it  can  pour 
out  massed  fire  at  a  speed,  intensity, 
and  accuracy  unheard  of  in  the  last  war. 
And  this  has  contributed  mightily  to 
the  rout  of  the  Axis. 

'  But  even  the  world’s  finest  guns  could 
scarcely  speak  with  such  devastating 
authority  except  for  the  sure  skill  and 
courage  under  fire  of  our  American 
Artillerymen. 

L  For  ortilUfy  fighting  is  a  highly  tech- 
r  nical— and  dangerous— business. 

As  the  big  guns  move  into  position, 
^  Infantry 

front  lines  go  the  for¬ 
ward  observers.  They 
spot  enemy  targets, 
call  for  fire  missions,  and  adjust  fire  — 
d  are  themselves  fair  targets  for  the 
•my. 

Bp  go  tlw  "grosshopprs"— the  flying 


r 


observation  posts  which  brazenly  seek 
out  enemy  installations,  and  radio  their 
information  to  the  ground.  Through  en¬ 
emy  bullets  and  shell  fragments  move 
the  wire  parties,  to  repair  the  network 
of  telephone  lines  through  which  the 
fires  of  many  guns  may  be  co-ordinated. 

Meanwhile  husky  gun  crews  work 
with  speed  and  precision  to  keep  shells 
screaming  toward  the 
enemy  on  a  split-sec¬ 
ond  schedule.  And  men 
of  the  service  batteries 
toil  and  sweat— servicing  motor  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplying  the  shells. 

That  th«  Field  Artillery  was  ready 
with  highly  efficient  weapons  when  war 
came,  and  that  it  has  developed  even 
better  ones  since,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
foresight  of  our  artillerists  who  have 
been  constantly  planning  and  experi¬ 
menting  to  insure  that  our  guns  will  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  enemy. 

Changes  also  were  made 
in  the  organization  of  the 
Field  Artillery,  the  better  to 
perform  the  artillery’s  twin 
missions:  to  support  the  In¬ 
fantry,  Cavalry,  and  Armored  Forces... 


A  p  u  tLJ  S  H  llt.fer,  NovesibM-  It,  1f44 


to  give  depth  to  the  battlefields. 

The  results  are  evident  on  every  bat¬ 
tle  front.  Ibday,  American  Artillerymen 
smash  in  seconds  targets  that  once  took 
minutes,  even  hours.  They  achieve 
simultaneous  massed  fire  of  many  bat¬ 
talions  that  amazes  old  timers  — and 
confounds  the  enemy. 

Not  only  every  Artilleryman  but 
every  American  may  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  great  jobs  in  this 
war  is  being  done  by  the  Field  Artillery. 


I - 1 


CORPORATION 
30  Rocktfsilsr  Plozo,  Nsw  York  20 


I  Through  tho  following  divisions,  Sperry  ' 
■  precision  instruments  and  controls  I 

I  serve  the  Armed  Forces  on  land,  at  ' 

j  sea,  and  in  the  air ... 

I  FORD  INSTRUMENT  CO..  INC.  I 

I  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO„INC.  • 

I  VICKERS  INC.  I 

1  Watarbury  Tool  Diviaion  VICKERS  INC.  J 

I _ I 
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U.S.  Propaganda 
On  Peace  Plan 
Termed  Failure 

Anw  Arbor,  Mich.,  Nov.  13 — 
Preparations  for  peace  must  be 
made  with  as  much  care  as 
preparations  •  for  war,  Michigan 
editors  and  publishers  attending 
the  27th  annual  convention  of 
the  University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor  were 
told  last  week. 

Failures  in  Allied  psycholog* 
ical  warfare  may  prolong  ^e 
war  and  lead  to  the  inability  to 
make  a  desirable  peace,  I^of. 
Robert  M.  Maciver,  head  of  the 
sociology  department  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  He  decried  the  immedi¬ 
acy  of  such  warfare  and  said 
terms  under  which  we  will  make 
peace  should  be  made  known  to 
our  enemies  now. 

Less  intelligence  is  being 
shown  in  psychological  warfare 
in  this  war  than  in  the  last,  he 
declared.  The  Russians,  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  and  encouraging  the 
Committee  of  Free  Germans, 
have  made  a  forward  step,  he 
believes,  a  step  which  the  U.  S. 
should  also  encourage. 

Emphasizing  Prof.  Maciver’s 
comments.  President  Alexander 
Ruthven  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  said,  “We  are  not  now 
prepared  for  peace,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  be  if 
we  begin  now  to  educate  our 
citizens  to  make  the  proper 
adjustment." 

Attacking  the  problem  in  re¬ 
lation  to  what  is  ahead  next 
week  and  next  month,  a  panel 
of  public  relations  officers  of 
armed  forces  and  civilian  war 
agencies,  while  agreeing  that 
plans  for  peace  be  made  now, 
pointed  to  the  urgent  need  for 
eliminating  apathy  and  com¬ 
placency  among  war  workers. 
Participating  in  the  panel  were 
Maj.  Nelson  W.  McCormick, 
chief  of  the  Security  Division, 
Detroit  Ordnance  District;  Maj. 
Harvey  Humhprey,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer.  Air  Corps  Central 
Procurement  District;  Robert  G. 
Silbar,  director  of  information, 
Detroit  Regional  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board;  and  John  Watt,  as¬ 
sistant  information  director  of 
the  Detroit  district.  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission. 

E.  K.  Butler,  Associated  Press 
newsphoto  editor,  described  the 
photographic  coverage  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  and  Belgium. 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher  of 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
club;  Conrad  N.  Church,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  first  vice-president;  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Cook,  publisher.  Hastings 
(Mich.)  Banner,  second  vice- 
president;  and  John  L.  Brumm, 
head  of  the  University’s  school 
of  journalism,  reelected  secre¬ 
tary.  Elton  Eaton,  publisher  of 
the  Plymouth  ( Mich. )  Mail,  pre¬ 
sided. 

■ 

L3(N)  Present 

Thirteen  hundred  relatives  of 
>  prisoners  of  war  attended  a 
meeting  Nov.  12  in  Minneapolis 
sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Timet. 


I  Soy  Yes,  the  Dcdly  Press 

Some  folks  think  the  radio  is  the  spot  to  get  the  news, 

I  must  disagree  with  them  for  I  cannot  share  their  views. 
Whene'er  I  read  my  paper  whichever  page  I  choose. 

My  story  isn’t  broken  by  some  wise  guy  selling  shoes. 

If  the  story  isn’t  clear  I  can  read  it  once  again. 

For  the  more  I  read  it,  the  more  it  seems  quite  plain. 

But  tell  me  can  you  concentrate  when  you  hear  this  refrain, 
“My  Sugar  Is  Reducing  Since  I  Started  Raising  Cain." 

And  so  I  close  my  case,  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  do  agree. 
That  when  you  read  your  paper  you  get  continuity, 

Not  a  load  of  salesmen  saying,  "Don’t  buy  one,  buy  three." 
I  say  yes,  the  Daily  Press  is  good  enough  for  me. 

— Wm.  Russell  Meyers. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

Takes  Issue 
With  McCracken 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  discouraging  —  a  little 
sickening,  even  —  for  young 
newspaper  men  and  women  to 
read  the  uninspiring,  in-a-rut 
type  of  reasoning  Floyd  Mc¬ 
Cracken  dished  out  in  your 
Aug.  19  issue  in  his  reply  to 
Robert  Lasch's  Atlantic  Monthly 
article,  “For  a  Free  Press.” 

We  of  the  new  generation  of 
reporters,  who  started  out  a 
few  years  ago  with  low  salaries 
and  high  ambitions,  were  born 
30  years  too  late,  it  would  seem 
— if  we  take  at  face  value  such 
statements  of  Mr.  McCracken’s 
as:  “Editorial  crusades  have  be¬ 
come  passe.  .  .  .’’ 

I  could  take  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  from  my  comparatively 
short  five-year  book  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  refute  Mr.  McCracken’s 
argument  that  editorial  crusades 
are  passe  and  that  we  must 
have  a  pantywaist  press  be¬ 
cause  our  readers  don't  like 
or  just  don’t  care  about  such 
goings-on. 

We  wonder  if  crusades  are  so 
pass6  that  the  press  can’t  do 
anything  about  world  peace. 
We  wonder  if  newspapers  can’t 
be  watch  dogs  against  intol¬ 
erance  and  other  undemocratic 
practices.  We  wonder  if  they 
can’t  expose  corruption  where 
they  find  it. 

Maybe  Mr.  McCracken  thinks 
I  am  misinterpreting  his  article, 
but  I  do  know  that  I  have  seen 
freedom  of  the  press  curbed 
from  the  inside,  as  Mr.  Lasch 
says  it  is.  True,  there  were 
pressures  from  the  outside,  but 
those  sources  did  not  have  it 
within  their  power  to  prevent 
publication  of  facts  —  informa¬ 
tion,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cracken.  The  outside  sources 
put  the  pressure  on  the  publish¬ 
er,  the  publisher  tried  to  put 
the  pressure  on  the  managing 
editor,  and  —  a  happy  ending, 
thank  goodness — the  managing 
editor  quit. 

No,  Mr.  McCracken,  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press  kept  outside  sources 
from  interfering:  the  suppress¬ 
ing  had  to  come  from  the  in¬ 
side.  Who  is  your  whipping 
boy  now? 

Mr.  McCracken  is  from  the 
school  of  thought  that  wants 
newspapers  to  follow  instead  of 


lead.  All  right,  let  them  fol¬ 
low;  let  them  become  one  of 
the  mob  that  lynches  the  Negro 
in  Mississippi;  let  them  join  the 
transit  strikers  in  Philadelphia; 
let  them  sell  their  vote  for  cash 
to  the  candidate  for  county  su¬ 
pervisor;  let  them  stay  away 
from  the  court  records  and  not 
notice  that  a  public  official  is 
using  tax  money  to  build  his 
own  political  machine  to  per¬ 
petuate  himself  in  office.  Plenty 
of  readers  have  done  all  that, 
and  more.  .  .  . 

Crusades  pass^?  Of  course 
not.  Maybe  the  methods  have 
changed,  but  that’s  all. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Margaret  Shannon, 
An  ex  -  Managing 
Editor,  New  Al¬ 
bany,  Miss. 

■ 

McCracken 

Replies 

To  the  Editor: 

It  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
fair,  to  try  to  answer  Margaret 
Shannon's  letter  of  protest 
against  my  views  on  freedom  of 
the  press,  as  published  Aug.  19 
in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Her 
points  seem  to  reflect  personal 
experiences  which  she  may  or 
may  not  interpret  correctly. 

I  mean  no  slight  when  I  say 
that  five  years  of  experience  in 
an  editorial  office  provides  slight 
foundation  upon  which  to  write 
an  indictment  against  all  news¬ 
papers.  Many  young  persons 
came  from  the  classrooms  of  the 
late  Dean  Walter  Williams  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  his  splendid 
ideals.  Oftentimes  those  ideals 
tend  to  overshadow  realistic  con¬ 
ditions  in  editorial  rooms. 

These  conditions  do  not  per¬ 
mit  the  free  expression  of  the 
young  reporter’s  ambitions  and 
ideals;  frequently  this  leads  to 
the  disillusionment  of  which 
Miss  Shannon  complains.  A  re¬ 
porter  must  take  direction  from 
a  city  editor;  the  city  editor  is 
responsible  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  who  must  respond  to  a  pat¬ 
tern  provided  by  the  publisher. 

Even  the  publisher  is  not  free 
to  do  as  he  wishes — not  if  he 
hopes  to  maintain  his  property 
as  a  respected  and  influential  in¬ 
stitution.  He  must  respond  to 
popular  whims  and  even  to  pub¬ 
lic  prejudices. 

It  seems  probable  that  Miss 
Shannon  fell  prey  to  personal 
ambition  to  reform  the  paper  or 
papers  on  which  she  worked. 
Perhaps  after  she  has  worked  on 


metropolitan  papers  for  two  y 
three  decades  and  has 
strated  ability  to  diachin. 
major  responsibility  she  will  be 
able  to  answer  most  of  tbe 
questions  she  has  propoundt^^ 
her  letter. 

Floyd  McCiucns, 
San  Diego  Tribute^ 
Editorial  Writer. 

■ 

Sees  Too  Much 
Criticism  of  South 

To  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Some  Northern  publlshen  it 
both  the  magazine  and  nen 
paper  field  have  in  recent  yen 
apparently  appointed  thenuelvej 
as  the  nation’s  censor  and  aite 
of  the  South.  This  is  all  vot 
proper  as  the  privilege  of  a  free 
press,  up  to  a  reasonable  degitt. 
but  when  a  publisher  delibe 
ately,  consistently  and  contiin- 
ally  selects  one  section  of  tk 
country  for  tirades  and  abua. 
he  is  serving  no  good  purpw 
and  is  frequently  placing  hi> 
publication  on  the  “unfriendk 
list  of  future  and  desirable  lil- 
vertisers. 

There  are  more  than  a  few 
media  men  in  Northern  advertu- 
ing  agencies  from  the  South  wk 
are  strongly  loyal  to  their  home¬ 
land.  While  they  try  to  hue 
their  decisions  purely  on  fach 
and  figures,  they  are,  neverthe 
less,  resentful  of  unwarranted 
abuse  of  their  home  sectioc. 
Northern  firms  who  do  consid- 
able  business  in  the  Soufii,  ud 
the  South  covers  a  third  of  the 
nation,  are  not  keen  on  placiig 
their  advertising  with  publiah- 
ers  who  adversely  refer  to  i 
section  from  which  they  seek 
future  business  and  in  whick 
they  have  many  warm  and  loyil 
friends. 

The  South  is  as  much  a  pm 
of  the  nation  as  New  England, 
the  Atlantic  Central,  or  the  West 
and  does  not  expect  any  specii! 
consideration.  It  has  no  desie 
to  be  coddled  or  given  immunity 
but  it  is  noting  and  becomini 
intolerant  of  publishers  who 
make  a  point  of  featuring  son* 
minor  incident  as  though  the 
nation’s  reputation  had  thereby 
been  jeopardized,  while  the  same 
incident  would  not  have  been 
mentioned  had  it  happened  elir 
where. 

The  wise  publisher  will  culti¬ 
vate  the  South  and  encourije 
( Continued  on  page  68) 
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George  A.  Eastwood 
PrtatUta  •/ 

/lriiM«r  mmd  Camfsmy 


Looking  Ahead 
vrith  America 


In  “Pace  Setters”,  one  of  the  monthly  editorials 
that  are  a  feanire  of  Armour  and  Company 
advertisements,  Mr.  Eastwood  pays  homage  to 
today’s  pioneers  in  science  and  industry. 
He  tells  America  how  our  men  of  vision 


are  forever  seeking  new  ways  to  make  possible 
a  more  abundant  life  for  all. 


JoiaS. 


Scotch-Irish  Spanish 
Mix  Well  in  Panama 

McGeachy,  Editor  of  Star  and  Herald.  Cabot 
Wixmer,  Fights  in  Inter-American  Cause 


By  D.  M.  Melendez 

PANAMA,  Nov.  8 — Recognition 

of  a  quarter  century's  editing 
of  the  oldest  English-language 
newspaper  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Americas  has  come  to  Al¬ 
bert  V.  McGeachy,  editor  of  the 
96-year-old  Panama  Star  and 
Herald,  who  has  been  chosen  by 
Columbia  University  for  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  medal  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  ad¬ 
vancing  Western  Hemisphere 
friendship. 

Panamanian  by  birth  ( his  par¬ 
ents  being  Scotch-Irish),  Editor 
McGeachy  is  as  devotedly  loyal 
to  this  41-year-old  republic  as 
any  Panamanian  patriot  who 
traces  his  descent  back  to  Span¬ 
ish  colonial  days.  It  was  this 
fact,  added  to  his  bi-lingual  abil¬ 
ity  in  speaking  and  writing  both 
English  and  Spanish,  that  gave 
him  his  first  newspaper  Job  back 
in  1914  with  the  Panama  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  which  he  quit  be¬ 
cause  his  first  promotion  failed 
to  bring  a  raise  in  pay. 

Editor  Since  1919 

In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  landed  on  the  Star  and  Her¬ 
ald  as  cable  translator  and  re¬ 
porter  and.  within  six  years 
(July.  1919)  he  was  promoted 
to  the  editor’s  chair — “on  trial,” 
he  recalls,  adding  that  he  has 
yet  to  be  declared  permanent. 

Readers  of  the  Star  and  Her¬ 
ald  regard  as  peculiarly  fitting 
this  McGeachy  editor^ip  of  a 
Panamanian-owned.  English- 
Spanish  daily  at  the  crossroads 
of  the  Americas  and  serving  two 
very  distinct  communities:  the 
English-speaking  residents  of 
the  Canal  Zone  with  its  U.  S. 
Army,  Navy  and  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
residents  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

His  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and 
his  Panama  and  U.  S.  schooling 
and  broad  Panamanian  interests 
have  permitted  him  to  bridge 
the  racial  gap  between  readers 
of  both  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone  and  understand  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  problems,  tastes  and 
viewpoints. 

“Atoc.”  as  he  is  known 
throughout  the  Isthmus  and 
neighboring  Caribbean  countries, 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  U.  S.  in¬ 
stitutions  and  one  of  the  most 
fiery  evangelists  of  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  His  fighting 
editorials  constitute  a  daily  cru¬ 
sade  for  freedom — all  the  free¬ 
doms.  with  freedom  of  the  press 
up  front. 

During  a  hot  political  argu¬ 
ment  or  denunciation  of  some 
current  transgression  against 
popular  rights,  his  voice  booms 
and  his  brogue  becomes  richer 
and  is  tinged  with  the  pungent 
expletives  that  ring  of  the  old 
country  of  his  parents.  When 
English  eloquence  fails  he  melts 
into  warm,  colorful  Spanish  and 


the  walls  ring  with  the  Mc¬ 
Geachy  wrath. 

Yet  Mac’s  tirades,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  are  only  part 
of  the  man,  who  is  warm¬ 
hearted  and  kind  to  all  comers. 

This  kindness  is  reflected  in 
his  editorial  policy,  which, 
though  unswerving  in  its  battle 
against  oppression,  seeks  always 
to  spare  the  cringing  individual 
who  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
own  or  others’  folly. 

For  nearly  a  century  this  bi- 
ligual  (once  tri-lingual  when  it 
included  a  French  section  at  the 
request  of  the  engineers  and 
workers  employed  on  the  ill- 
fated  French  canal  enterprise) 
has  followed  out  the  plan  of  its 
founders,  three  lusty  American 
“Forty-niners”  who  in  1849 
started  the  Panama  Star  as  a 
pastime  while  awaiting  transpor¬ 
tation  from  Panama  to  Califor¬ 
nia  to  seek  for  gold. 

One  of  the  first  issues  of  the 
infant  sheet  chronicled  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  held  in  the 
then  New  Granadian  city  of 
Panama,  whose  officials  turned 
out  to  carry  their  yellow-blue- 
red  tricolor  flag  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  through  the  streets, 
then  opened  their  “cabildo”  or 
city  hall  for  the  Independence 
Day  ceremonies  staged  by  their 
patriotic  “Gringo”  friends. 

That,  in  Mac’s  estimation, 
though  it  antedated  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  by  nearly  90 
years,  was  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Star  and  Herald  was 
founded,  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Neighbor,  which  it  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  uphold  as  its  duty 
towards  its  distinctive  readers: 
the  Panamanian  nationals  and 
their  transient  or  resident  guests, 
long  before  the  Canal  Zone  came 
into  existence. 

The  paper’s  policy  today,  as  it 
has  been  through  the  decades,  is 
to  smooth  out,  where  profes¬ 
sionally  possible,  whatever  fric¬ 
tion  may  arise  between  the  so- 
diiferent  communities  defending 
the  interests  of  Panama,  if  they 
be  endangered,  but  fairly  and 
squarely  opening  its  columns  to 
whosoever  wishes  to  have  his 
say  in  print,  provided  that  no 
ethics  be  violated. 

Mac  claims  that  his  education 
has  been  spotty,  that  he  was  ad¬ 
dicted  to  playing  hooky,  both 
during  his  Isthmian  schooldays 
and  the  brief  span  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Others  find  him  the  happy 
possessor  of  an  infallible  mem¬ 
ory  and  a  mind  stored  with  in¬ 
formation  that  is  ready  at  hand 
for  any  use.  His  rich  memory 
for  historical  facts,  especially  of 
Isthmian  history  which  few  have 
attempted  to  set  down  in  print, 
is  invaluable  today. 

His  humorous  slant  on  life  is 
a  constant  delight  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  press,  especially 
men  who  have  come  from  the 


NEWSMEN  DISCUSS  ELECTION 

ABOVE  ore  (L  to  r.)  John  O'Rourko.  •ditor-in-chief  of  the  Woahiagtea 
Doily  Newa;  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  columnist  for  Scripps-Howoid 
Newspopers  and  Pulitser  Prise  winner;  George  B.  Parker,  editor-ia- 
chief  of  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers;  ond  Earle  D.  Baker,  buauiMi 
manager  of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  The  photograph  was  takn 
at  an  Election  Day  luncheon  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Washington, 
at  which  Mr.  Stokes  gave  an  analysis  of  the  campaign  ond  a  veti 
on  the  Presidential  outcome  was  taken.  The  results:  Dewey,  73: 
Roosevelt.  71. 


U.  S.  to  join  his  staff.  The  Scotch- 
Irish  humor  rolls  out  over  the 
desk  in  post-deadline  talks  that 
send  his  men  home  grinning. 

“What  a  man!”  they  chuckle. 
“If  that  is  what  Panama  does  to 
one  who  lives  here  all  his  life, 
then  Viva  Panama!”  They  have 
likely  been  treated  to  a  vivid 
description  of  the  old  town  as  it 
was  in  construction  days,  days 
when  everything  was  “wide 
open”  and  construction  men 
could  pick  their  own  diversions. 

Only  one  phase  of  journalism 
stumps  Mac,  the  feminine  one. 
Professionally,  women  defeat 
him,  he  says.  He  will  have  none 
of  them. 

Agoinst  Women 

For  the  necessary  society  and 
special  writers  he  has  unfailing 
courtesy  and  consideration  but 
he  side-steps  them  whenever 
possible.  But  the  gal  reporters 
he  has  hired  to  fill  occasional 
vacancies  on  the  general  news 
staff  stay  but  briefly.  Few  can 
stand  the  pace,  for  Mac  is  a 
slave-driver,  even  as  he  drives 
himself. 

Mac  is  54,  happily  married  to 
a  Panamanian  lady  whose  proud 
lineage  dates  back  to  early  Span¬ 
ish  colonization  days.  He  has  a 
son  and  three  daughters. 

In  accepting  the  Cabot  award. 
Mac  is  convinced  that  the  honor 
is  confined  strictly  to  his  paper, 
which  shares  his  laurels.  Yet  his 
editorials  have  been  frequently 
reprinted  elsewhere  in  the 
Americas  because  of  their  forth¬ 
right  battle  of  democratic  free¬ 
dom. 

“If  the  Star  and  Herald  had 
not  given  me  freedom  to  write 
as  I  feel,  or  if  Panama  had  not 
been  the  free  country  that  it  is, 
I  would  never  have  been  able  to 
express  opinions  as  honestly  as 
I  have  done  in  the  past  and  as  I 
surely  hope  to  continue  doing 
in  the  future,”  declares  the  re¬ 
tiring  medalist. 

“And,”  he  adds,  “If  T.  Gabriel 
Duque,  the  owner  and  publisher, 
had  not  demonstrated  the  great 
confidence  he  has  shown  in  my 
work  I  could  not  have  attained 
this  honor.” 


Chains  Use  Local  Ada 
To  Back  Annual  Sole 

Newspaper  advertising  will  bt 
used  extensively  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  194SL  Large  Size 
Week,  to  be  backed  this  year  bj 
more  than  200  drug  chains  op¬ 
erating  some  4,200  stores 
throughout  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chain  Store  Age. 

During  the  1944  week,  figures 
show,  the  chains  placed  1,040 
tie-in  ads  totaling  well  over  400.- 
000  lines  in  368  cities,  usinf 
newspapers  with  a  combined  cir 
culation  of  43,000,000. 

Chain  Store  Age  offers  mats 
and  window  and  store  display 
material,  this  year  built  around 
the  theme,  “Buy  the  large  size 
and  save.” 

“Large  Size  Week”  aids  the 
war  effort,  the  publication  as¬ 
serts,  because  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  the  large  size  it  effects 
savings  in  packaging  and  wrap¬ 
ping  materials,  quickens  ship¬ 
ping  and  handling  by  reducing 
the  number  of  units  involved 
and  results  in  actual  cash  sav¬ 
ings  for  customers.  About  56 
nationally  advertised  and  dis¬ 
tributed  Fair  Trade  drug  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  represented  this 
year,  it  is  reported. 


Australia 

•  The  only  feurMl  giving  Ha 
newt  of  advartlMrf.  advndli- 
lug,  p«MllM«g,  prfntliig  mw 
cemmarlcal  breadcattlM  k 
AiMtralU  and  Naw  Zaalaad. 

H  VM  ae*  ptaaaiag  salai  ca» 
paigaa  or  ara  Intaraatad  a 
tkaaa  tarritariaa  road 
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Job?  Home?  A  Future^? 

i 


HERE’S  ONE  GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  ANSWER  IS  YES! 


1^0  ONE  can  “wish"  millions  into 
post-war  jobs.  Many  small  busi¬ 
nesses  have  disappeared.  Others  are  so 
impaired  financially  that  they'll  have 
to  be  refinanced— or  the  many  j  obs  they 
represent,  in  total,  may  vanish,  too. 
And  thousands  of  new  businesses 
must  be  stalled— financed— equipped. 

Can  it  be  done?  Yes!  Credit  to 
start  or  strengthen  or  expand  a  busi- 
ness-and  make  jobs— will  be  avail¬ 
able  because  property  insurance  says, 
“We’ll  guarantee  that  fire  or  a  like 
catastrophe  won’t  wipe  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  jobs  you  create.  We'll  guar¬ 


antee  protection  for  those  who  loan 
you  the  money  you  need— even  guar¬ 
antee  to  meet  your  payroll  until  you 
can  rebuild  what  bums,” 

Without  that  guarantee,  what  bank 
would  dare  loan  money— what  indi¬ 
vidual  would  risk  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime?  And  yet,  that  guarantee  is 
.sold  at  small  profit.  Actually,  leading 
fire  insurance  companies  average  less 
than  2%c  profit  (before  Federal  In¬ 
come  Taxes)  on  each  dollar  of  pre¬ 
miums.  And  in  30  years,  the  average 
cost  of  such  protection  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  more  than  40% ! 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  STREIT,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

Maintained  by  leading  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  for  public  service  in  fire  prevention,  arson  suppres¬ 
sion  and  as  a  cleoring  house  for  fire  insurance  facts. 


Fact-Source  on  Fires  and 
Fire  insurance 

What  do  fires  cost  the  country?  What  are 
their  principal  causes— and  the  sensible  ways 
to  prevent  them?  What  safeguctrds  can  com¬ 
munities  adopt  to  lower  fire  losses  and  safe¬ 
guard  lives?  What  part  does  fire  insurance 
play  in  protecting  communities?  What  about 
insurance  rates  and  profits?  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  a  clearing 
house— at  your  service— for  factual  answers 
to  questions  about  fires,  fire  prevention  and 
fire  insurance.  We  will  gladly  supply  the  most 
authentic  and  up-to-date  information  avail¬ 
able,  upon  request,  on  any  "fire  question” 
you  may  have. 


TUNE  IN  . . .  LEIAND  STOWE  .  .  .  WorM- 
famoMS  N«w»  Aaalyst  Every  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  on  Blue  Network.  See  your  newspaper 
for  time  and  station. 


ms,  AP  Guild 
Negotiations 
Dec.  4  and  11 

G.  Harry  Youn*.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  this  week  as  a  concilia¬ 
tor  between  tho  Associated  Press 
and  the  six  bureau  American 
Newspaper  Guild  units  outside 
o£  New  York  City  whose  con¬ 
tracts  expired  Apr.  30.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  master  contract  to 
cover  all  AP  bureaus  where  the 
guild  has  been  recognized  were 
set  for  the  week  beginning  Dec. 
11. 

AP  has  agreed  to  bargain  na¬ 
tionally  for  all  AP  bureaus  for 
19^  and  to  include  in  the  terms 
of  the  contract  all  other  bureaus 
where  the  guild  is  later  recog¬ 
nized. 

However.  AP’s  proposal  for  an 
interim  pact  containing  the  pres¬ 
ent  terms  of  the  New  York  con¬ 
tract  but  retaining  wage  differ¬ 
entials  between  New  York  and 
the  other  bureaus,  was  rejected 
by  the  six  bureaus  involved, 
necessitating  conciliation.  The 
same  offer  of  a  short  term  con¬ 
tract  ending  Dec.  31,  when  the 
national  contract  would  go  into 
effect,  was  extended  to  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Cleveland  bureaus,  recently 
recognized  and  to  the  Twin 
Cities.  Minn.,  being  recognized. 

National  negotiation  for  the 
International  News  Service  and 
International  News  Pictures 
guild  contract  will  begin  Dec.  4. 
while  the  date  for  NEA-Acme 
negotiations  is  not  yet  set. 

T^e  proposed  guild  draft  of 
wire  service  contract  proposals 
includes  provisions  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  guild  shop,  prefer¬ 
ential  hiring,  minimum  wages 
with  early  and  late  night  differ¬ 
entials  of  $5  and  $7.50  respec¬ 
tively;  a  merit  and  length  of 
service  increase  plan;  40-hour 
week,  double-time  and  time-and- 
a-half  provisions;  six  holidays 
annually  within  shorter  official 
work  weeks;  severance  pay 
equal  to  three  weeks’  pay  for 
every  year  of  service  and  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  sum  to  be  paid  to 
beneficiary  in  event  of  death;  a 
maximum  of  three  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion;  sick  leave  with  full  pay; 
protection  of  employe’s  job  and 
tenure  in  event  of  his  being 
drafted  in  a  national  emergency; 
union  membership  security . 
leave  of  absence  grants;  dues 
checkoff  of  guild  dues  and  as¬ 
sessments,  and  other  standard 
provisions. 

Guild  units  affected  by  tempo¬ 
rary  contract  provisions  are  in 
Atlanta.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Kansas  City,  Michigan  and  San 
Francisco. 

■ 

Times  Book  Meeting 

The  possible  post-war  effects 
of  war-book  reading  on  book 
clubs  and  prices  were  discussed 
Nov.  15  at  the  first  of  a  series 
of  winter  book  meetings  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  New  York  Times  Hall.  Od- 
ville  Prescott.  co-editor  of 
“Books  of  the  Times"  column, 
was  moderator  of  the  panel  of 
publishers. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

continued  from  page  64 


this  industrial  trend  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable  policy.  Post¬ 
war  campaigns  are  being  formu¬ 
lated  now,  and  media  are  being 
scrutinized  closely,  not  only  for 
market  coverage,  but  for  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Don’t  sell  the 
South  short,  if  you  expect  to 
sell  in  the  ^uth. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  B.  Fvllkb. 

Sales  and  Advertising  Counsel, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

■ 

It  All  Depends 
On  the  Approach 

To  the  Editor: 

A  press  agent  went  to  see  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Whoops. 

“I  have  here.’’  he  said,  “a  daily 
column  by  Mortimer  Doakes, 
the  greatest  radio  star  in  the 
world.  Doakes’  name  is  a  house¬ 
hold  word.  Every  Tuesday  night 
the  entire  family  gathers  around 
the  radio  to  listen  to  him  and 
you  can  hear  them  laugh  a  block 
away.  He’s  terrific. 

“What’s  more,  Mr.  Editor,  this 
column  is  offer^  to  you  free  of 
charge.  Not  one  cent  do  we 
want  for  it.  It’s  a  winner,  it’s 
the  greatest  circulation-getter 
ever  offered.  It’s  sensational. 
You  can’t  afford  to  pass  this  up. 
And  let  me  repeat,  it’s  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  you,  no  strings.’* 

’The  editor  fixed  a  baleful  eye 
upon  the  press  agent 

“You  birds  think  you’re  pretty 
smart,  don’t  you?’’  he  said, 
sneering  knowingly.  “Now  that 
you’ve  made  your  speech,  you 
listen  to  me,  you  cheap  chiseler. 
No  editor,  in  his  right  mind 
would  accept  such  an  offer  as 
the  one  you  Just  made  me.  Fm 
insulted.  I'm  as  insulted  as  I 
would  be  if  some  bird  came  in 
here  and  offered  me  money  to 
keep  his  nasty  divorce  case  out 
of  the  paper." 

The  rtitor  blew  his  nose  vi¬ 
ciously  to  show  how  mad  he  was. 

“Moreover,"  he  continued, 
“you  do  violence  to  my  intelli¬ 
gence.  I  wasn’t  born  yesterday, 
therefore  I  know  that  anything 
offered  free  to  a  newspaper  has 
a  hook  in  it. 

“Now,  Just  what  the  hell  right 
have  you  to  come  in  here  and 
ask  me  to  run  that  Junk?  Get 
out!” 

Six  weeks  later  the  editor  re¬ 
ceived  an  urgent  wire  from  a 
syndicate; 

“Offering  you  daily  column  by 
Mortimer  Doakes,  undoubtedly 
greatest  radio  star  of  our  day. 
Five  hundred  daily  side-splitting 
humor.  Already  sold  to  10  top 
eastern  papers.  Price  $25  week¬ 
ly.  60  days  cancellation.  First 
offer  from  your  territory  ac¬ 
cepted.” 

The  editor  reached  for  his 
feature  budget.  He  saw  he  was 
on  the  deadline,  but  ...  By 
dropping  a  couple  of  panels,  a 
comic  strip  and  a  political  col¬ 
umn  he  could  make  it!  Twenty- 
five  bucks!  Pretty  steep,  but 
that  only  indicated  this  was  an 
important  thing.  He  wired  the 
sy^icate ; 

“Enter  our  order  Mortimer 


Doakes  column  at  $25  weekly. 
Rush  promotion  and  copy." 

The  editor  sat  back  in  his 
chair  and  nniled  at  his  reflection 
in  a  mirror. 

"The  opposition  will  have  to 
get  up  pretty  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  get  ahead  of  this  old  mas¬ 
ter,"  he  mused.  “Twenty-five 
bucks  for  Mortimer  Doakes,  the 
greatest  gag-man  in  the  world! 
What  a  steal!” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kennxth  D.  Toonx, 
Managing  Editor, 
Toledo  Blade, 
m 

Biro-Bid  jan 
Not  in  Ural  Area 

To  the  Editor: 

On  page  79  of  your  Nov.  11 
issue,  in  the  article  dealing  with 
the  Jewish  World  presses  being 
shipped  to  Russia,  the  location 
of  Biro-Bidjan  is  inadvertently 
given  as  “in  the  Ural  mountain 
area"  whereas  the  autonomous 
Jewish  region  is  located  in  the 
Soviet  Far  East  near  the  Amur 
River  and  not  far  from  the  Mon¬ 
golian  frontier.  It  is  only  several 
hundred  miles  from  Vladivostok. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Falkowski, 

510  W.  123rd  St., 
New  York  City. 
■ 

Steve  Hannagan 
Has  His  Troubles 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  Oct.  21  issue,  a  letter 
from  Floyd  E.  Bell  quotes  me 
as  explaining  that  Boston  is  so 
effectively  manned  by  compe¬ 
tent  press  agents  that  my  organ¬ 
ization  does  not  trespass  there. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
I  did  not  say  this,  nor  have  I 
ever  considered  opening  an  of¬ 
fice  in  Boston.  I  have  troubles 
enough  where  I  am. 

This  is  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight,  because  it  gets  mussed 
up  pretty  much  these  days. 

Cheerfully  yours, 

Steve  Hannagan. 

■ 

Narrow  Widths  Seen 
Costly  to  Manuiacturers 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
article  in  your  issue  of  Oct.  14 
by  Ralph  Buvinger.  This  article 
was  in  the  Equipment  Review 
Section  and  is  called  “174  News¬ 
print  Roll  Widths.” 

It  is  stated  that  use  of  66V^-in. 
rolls  causes  less  loss  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  than  using  odd  sizes 
in  excess  of  this  width. 

This  is  a  fallacy.  All  of  the 
trimmed-off  paper,  it  is  true,  has 
to  be  worked  in  pulp  again,  but 
the  cost  for  such  reconversion 
is  very  slight.  The  real  loss  to 
a  manufacturer  is  due  to  the 
narrower  widths,  and  of  course 
the  narrowest  widths  are  the 
costliest  to  manufacture. 

A  modern  newsprint  machine 
produces  from  1,200-1,400  lbs. 
per  inch  of  trim,  and  therefore 
the  production  from  such  a  two- 
roll  machine,  in  66Vfe-in.  rolls,  is 
approximately  86  tons  per  day, 
whereas  the  same  machine  man¬ 
ufacturing  two  70-in.  rolls  could 
produce  91  tons  per  day. 

In  the  past,  publishers  have 
had  a  habit  of  deciding  to  re¬ 
duce  their  roll  widths  without 


consulting  the  manufactunn 
This  has  resulted  in  some  e«a- 
fusion  and  certainly  in  some  la- 
creased  costs.  The  greatest  eoa- 
fusion  that  I  recall  was  k 
1919-1920  when  most  of  Qa 
newsprint  manufacturing  eqol^ 
ment  had  been  installed  to  tria 
two  67-in.  rolls,  such  rolk  has> 
ing  been  used  to  print  a  sevta- 
column  13-em  newspaper.  Puk 
Ushers,  however,  changed  ti 
eight  columns  12V&-ems,  and  !« 
such  purpose  required  72V4-ia. 
and  Ts-in.  rolls. 

I  know  of  one  manulgctunr 
who  within  the  last  15  years  la- 
stalled  six  modern  high  speed 
two-roll  machines.  At  the  tlae 
the  machines  were  built,  the 
trend  seemed  to  be  toward  nine- 
column  newspapers,  which  would 
require  75-in.  to  77-in.  rolls,  and 
this  manufacturer  bought  and 
installed  machines  capable  d 
trimming  154  in.  He  is  now  “en¬ 
joying"  an  average  of  about 
133-in.  trim.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  costs  must  be  mudi 
greater  than  anticipated,  as  he 
is  losing  20  in.  of  production  or 
about  13  tons  per  day  from  each 
machine. 

Samuel  Pruyn, 
Vice-President  for  Sales, 
Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

■ 

And  Yet  More 
On  Boston's  Publicists 

To  the  Editor: 

If  the  controversy  as  to  how 
good  are  Boston  publicity  men  ii 
still  open,  please  let  me  add  my 
two  cents’  worth.  Prior  to  the 
war,  I  produced  and  directed 
trade  shows  and  expositions  and 
ran  four  of  them  in  Boston.  No 
sooner  was  the  announcement 
made  of  a  show  to  be  opened 
than  we  were  deluged  with  men 
wanting  the  publicity  job.  It 
seemed  that  every  man  owning 
a  typewriter  considered  himsdf 
a  press  agent;  and  what  a  time 
some  of  these  fellows  had  in  get¬ 
ting  handouts  into  the  papert. 

I  appreciated  Floyd  Bell’s  R- 
sentment  at  the  reference  to  Bos¬ 
ton’s  press  agents  as  being 
“nearly  without  exception  poor.' 
I  remember  him  quite  well  and 
have  a  high  regard  for  his  work. 

.  .  .  When  he  named  some  of  the 
best  press  agents  coming  out  of 
Boston,  he  should  have  included 
Mrs.  Natalie  Harris  Mann,  who 
had  her  own  public  relations 
office.  For  one  of  our  shows  she 
got  so  much  space  it  required 
two  thick  press  books  to  hold  the 
clippings. 

In  my  opinion  Boston’s  press 
agents  come  in  assorted  quali¬ 
ties,  as  do  the  press  agents  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  every  other  place  where 
press  agents  are  to  be  found. 

Sincerely, 

William  S.  Orkin, 
Publisher,  The  Service  Womt*. 
■ 

Service  Edition 

A  service  paper  devoted  to 
local  news  and  a  roundup  of  the 
activities  of  service  men  and 
women  from  the  area  started 
publication  recently  by  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times  and 
News.  The  edition,  which  «*■ 
tains  no  advertising,  was  mailed 
free  to  3,200  men  imd  women. 
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HOW  LONG  CAN 
WE  STAY  UNITED 


AND  STILL  TAKE  A  BEATING  LIKE  THIS? 


26  OUT  OF  48  STATES 
HAVE  SUCH  LAWS 

Con  fl  icting  regulations 
on  length  and  weight  of 
trucks  create  costly  bar¬ 
riers  at  state  lines.  A  lot 
of  these  laws  have  been 
suspended  for  the  "dura¬ 
tion"  to  save  gas,  tires, 
manpower  .  .  .  and  in¬ 
crease  war  production. 
But  when  peace  comes, 
these  laws  automatically 
go  back  on  the  books. 


You  Hurt  Your  Own  State,  Retard  Business,  Increase  Living 
Costs  _  By  Allowing  These  Trade  Barrier  Laws  to  Continue 


When  transportation  costs  go  up, 
your  cost  of  doing  business  goes 
up,  too.  You  pay  more  for  what¬ 
ever  you  buy.  Your  distribution 
costs  rise . . .  and  you  find  it  harder 
to  compete. 

It  is  our  job  to  hold  costs  down. 
And  we’re  doing  it  pretty  well. 

Trucks  cut  costs  through  quicker 
deliveries  .  .  .  travelling  shorter 
routes,  with  fewer  delays,  and  less 
waste  motion. 

But  see  what  happens  when 


trucks  run  into  the  present  maze 
of  state  regulations.  Ouw  to  con¬ 
flicting  size  and  weight  laws,  a 
one-truck  load  may  have  to  be 
loaded  on  two  trucks  the  moment 
it  crosses  a  state  line. 

In  another  state,  special  clear- 


ance  papers  must  be  signed . . .  spe¬ 
cial  taxes  paid.  In  every  case,  truck¬ 
ing  is  handicapped  —  needlessly. 
And  operating  costs  go  up! 

Here’s  a  condition  that  stands 
squarely  in  the  way  of  post-war 
jobs,  and  post-war  prosperity. 

This  is  a  condition  that  must  be 
remedied— /n  the  public  interest— 
by  1945  State  legislatures.  Amer¬ 
ican  Trucking  Industry.  AMERICAN 
TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  D.  C. 


TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  INDUSTRIES— NEW  JOBS— NEW  WEALTH !  V 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

executive,  are  that  the  effects  of 
the  intensive  July-through-Oc- 
tober  campaigns  are  still  carry¬ 
ing  over,  and  that  the  WAC  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations  is  func¬ 
tioning  so  very  well  that  it  is 
able  to  secure  all  necessary  pro¬ 
motion  from  private  advertisers. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
paid  advertising  will  be  resumed 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Lena  reported. 

Syndicate  rights  to  the  fanci¬ 
ful  furniture  ad  series  prepared 
and  used  originally  by  the 
Hecht  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 
( E.  &  P..  Oct.  21,  p.  8)  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Whit*-Harri- 
soN  Co..  New  York.  The  cam¬ 
paign.  which  reviews  the  lives 
of  famous  cabinet  makers,  is 
being  made  available  to  one 
store  in  each  city.  Current 
sponsors  are  Ludwig  -  Baumann 
Co.,  New  York,  and  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

To  stimulate  the  writing  of 
Chirstmas  letters  to  employes  in 
the  services,  the  American  Vis¬ 
cose  CoRP.  is  running  full-page 
ads  in  newspapers  published  in 
the  cities  where  the  company's 
seven  plants  are  located.  “Make 
sure  that  everyone  you  know  in 
the  service  gets  a  Christmas  let¬ 
ter  from  you."  is  the  message, 
and  emphasis  is  placed  on  imme¬ 
diate  mailing.  To  facilitate  the 
compilation  of  individual  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  each  ad  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  local  plant  employes 
now  in  service. 

Appointing  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  council, 
effective  Jan.  1,  Ronrico  Corp. 
announces  the  appropriation  of 
$250,000,000  for  the  continuation 
of  newspaper,  magazine  and 
trade  journal  campaigns  on  Ron¬ 
rico  Rums  during  1945.  John 
A.  Day,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  Grant's  Caribbean  offices,  will 
be  the  account  executive. 

To  acquaint  readers  with  the 
chemical  virtues  of  Calgon  and 
also  to  explain  today's  limited 
supply,  Caixk>n,  Inc.  will  launch 
this  month  a  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  campaign.  Ads 
show  how  Calgon.  added  to  soap 
and  water  can  give  the  home 
better  water  for  all  purposes. 
The  agency  is  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove.  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

Beginning  in  December  the 
Rieser  Co.  will  launch  a  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  on  its  Venida 
Hair  Cream,  similar  to  its  cur¬ 
rent  campaign  on  Venida  Liquid 
Lacquer,  and  following  the  same 
schedule.  Newspapers  in  New 
York  City  and  special  areas  in 
the  South  will  carry  the  ads. 
Radio  spot  announcements  will 
also  be  used.  The  agency  is  Bil¬ 
lie  Gould. 

When  its  line  of  AM  and  FM 
radios  and  radio  -  phonograph 
combinations  is  introduced. 
Bendix  Aviation  Corp.  will 
launch  an  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  campaign, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 
Newspaper  schedules  are 
planned.  'The  sale  of  home  ra¬ 
dios  is  the  company's  first  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  consumer  field. 


The  current  ad  for  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison.  New  York  utili¬ 
ties  company,  tells  the  Story  be¬ 
hind  the  story  of  New  York's 
hurricane  of  Sept.  14.  1944.  En¬ 
titled  “How  the  men  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  met  the  'Big 
Wind.'  ”  the  ad  explains  prepa¬ 
ratory  measures  taken  by  the 
company,  such  as  the  setting  up 
of  supply  depots  and  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  line  crews,  as  well  as 
what  was  done  to  restore  elec¬ 
tric  service  after  the  hurricane 
had  passed.  A  good  will  builder, 
the  ad,  prepared  by  Batton.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  lopal  newspapers. 

Choice  Foods.  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  its  chocolate  drink  product, 
Solco. 

Following  up  on  earlier  test 
campaigns  in  New  England  mar¬ 
kets.  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  General  Fods  Corp.. 
is  placing  600-line  ads  in  New 
York  City  and  Connecticut  news- 
naoers  to  introduce  its  new 
“Dutch-processed”  de  luxe  cocoa. 
The  ads  picture  the  cocoa  pack¬ 
age  as  well  as  a  steaming  cup 
of  “the  finest  cocoa  money  can 
buy.”  Magazine  and  spot  radio 
promotions  are  also  getting  un¬ 
der  wav.  The  agency  is  Benton 
&  Bowles. 

The  Anderson  Co.  has 

moved  to  142  East  39th  St.,  New 
York. 

Everything  you  need  for  the 
festive  Thanksgiving  dinner  and 
its  preparation  was  shown  by 
'^acy's  in  a  two-page  spread  in 
New  York  newspapers.  Cap¬ 
tioned  “''tacv's  dresses  the  bird 
for  the  twenty-third"  the  ad  fea¬ 
tures  a  variety  of  items  from 
dishes  and  the  lace  tablecloth 
to  cooking  utensils,  and  includes 
even  the  fruit  cake.  “Figure  out 
how  much  your  house  can  hold, 
your  stove  can  hold,  your  guests 
can  hold,  then  start  for  Macy's,”. 
copy  advises. 

Because  of  its  significance. 
Reader's  Digest  explains,  it  is 
using  a  reorint  of  an  article  by 
William  Hard  in  ad  form  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  magazine.  The  ad,  which  is 
appearing  in  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  has  an  election  tie-in  and 
is  entitled  “Thank  God  for  the 
America  of  Both  Parties.” 

A  panorama  of  pifttographs 
showing  the  firm's  various  prod¬ 
ucts  and  their  wartime  uses 
makes  up  the  current  distinctive 
Chrysler  Corp.  ad,  captioned 
“Pictorial  report  on  ‘Engineered 
production.’  ” 

Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co.,  a 
division  of  American  Home 
Products  Corp.,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Joseph  Jacobs  Market 
Organization  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  its  products  in  the 
Jewish  field.  Newspapers  and 
radio  will  be  used. 

Earl  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  releasing  a  newspaper 
schedule  on  Otarion,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  manufacturer  of  the  Otarion 
hearing  aid. 

Reincke  -  Ellis  -  Younggreen  & 
Finn.,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is 
placing  a  newspaper  schedule  on 


American  Chain  &  Cable  Co., 
Inc.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Irving  J.  Rosenbloom  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  now  handling  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Oshkosh  Trunks,  Inc., 
Oshkosh.  Wis.  Newspapers  in 
metropolitan  markets  are  being 
used. 

Roy  D.  Zeff  &  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  using  Chicago 
newspapers  on  Cal-Cola.  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Cal  Concentrate  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  appointed  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington,  Inc.,  of  that  city  as  its 
advertising  agency,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Sketches  of  lively  youngsters 
add  zest  to  the  ads  in  the  winter 
campaign  for  Maltex  cereal, 
product  of  Maltex  Co.,  Inc.  Ap¬ 
pearing  in  Eastern  newspapers 
on  a  once-a-month  basis  the 
large-size  insertions  stress  the 
“richer,  more  satisfying  flavor" 
of  the  breakfast  food  as  well  as 
its  tempting  aroma.  The  agency 
is  Samuel  C.  Croot. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

SHERWOOD  KING  has  been 

appointed  director  of  copy  at 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  New  York. 
Until  recently  Mr.  King  was 
chief  of  the  Advertising  Section 
of  the  War  Finance  Division. 
U.  S.  Treasury.  Other  additions 
to  the  Campbell-Ewald  New 
York  copy  staff  are:  Martin 
Koehring,  formerly  advertising 
manager,  Phoenix  Hosiery  Co.; 
O.  Clinton  Carpenter,  Jr.,  John 
T.  Graff  and  William  P.  Golden. 
Mr.  Golden  was  formerly  with 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and  has  served 
with  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  New 
Guinea. 

Richard  K.  Stover  has  Joined 
McCann-Erickson's  market  re¬ 
search  department.  He  formerly 
had  charge  of  traffic,  research 
and  media  department  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc. 

Rita  Graves,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  house  organ  of 
Gibbs  &  Cox,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  in 
charge  of  traffic,  research  and 
editing. 

Grace  Wallace,  formerly  in 
the  creative  departments  of 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Dallas,  has 
joined  Anfenger  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Leonard  Ludwin,  research 
specialist  of  McCann-Erickson's 
foreign  department,  reports  that 
a  recent  study  shows  that  16^4 
of  the  agency's  staff  had  knowl¬ 
edge  of  22  different  tongues  in¬ 
cluding  Mongolian,  Russian,  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Turkish. 

Samuel  Mitchell,  formerly 
president  of  Sullivan-Mitchell 
Advertising  Agency,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
promotion,  publicity  and  display 
of  I.  Miller  &  Sons,  effective 
Dec.  1. 

John  M.  Van  Horson,  manager 
of  the  new  products  department, 
has  been  appointed  a  permanent 
member  of  the  plans  board  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Arthur  C.  Farlow  has  re¬ 
turned  to  J.  Walter  Thompson’s 
San  Francisco  office,  resuming 
his  duties  as  Pacific  Coast  man¬ 
ager  after  nearly  three  years’ 


service  in  the  Information  aad 
Educational  division  of  tkt 
Army.  Harrison  T  McClnn 
who  was  acting  manager  in  1^ 
Farlow’s  absence,  will  be  asiiit- 
ant  coast  manager  and  hart 
charge  of  production.  I.  H.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  has  been  appointed  heid 
of  the  media  department  of  the 
agency’s  Detroit  office.  He  ru 
formerly  with  the  Detroit  oSet 
of  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers. 

Ensign  Malcolm  O.  O'Maia 
until  recently  with  the  Maritinw 
Service,  has  returned  to  the  Net 
York  office  of  Katz  Agency, !« 

Ann  Kennady,  formerly  with 
Veronica  Dengel,  New  York.  ^ 
been  appointed  publicity  diree 
tor  of  Hill  Advertising,  Inc. 

Rene  Jeanneret,  manager  of 
the  Antwerp  office  of  the  J.  Wit¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co.  until  the  Ger 
man  invasion  of  Belgium,  ud 
who  has  been  acting  as  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  corresponds 
from  Geneva,  is  now  awaiUii 
permission  from  the  authoritiii 
to  return  to  Antwerp  to  reopo 
the  Thompson  office. 

William  R.  Kinnaird,  for  tk 
past  five  years  advertising  nui- 
ager  of  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute,  will  join  Needham,  Loois 
and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is 
an  account  executive,  Dec.  1. 

Gertrude  M.  Nyman,  Pac^ 
National  Advertising  space 
buyer,  was  recently  guest  of 
honor  at  a  staff  dinner  party  in 
celebration  of  her  25  yean  of 
continuous  service. 

Donald  E.  Delozier  has  it 
signed  as  production  manager  of 
Brooke.  Smith.  French  It  Dor 
ranee,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to  accept  i 
similar  position  with  Floreni 
Phillips  &  Clark,  Detroit. 

Sidney  Senzer  has  joined 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  as  cofi 
director  in  the  New  York  offlee 
He  was  formerly  with  Pedlar  1 
Ryan  in  an  executive  capacity 
in  copy  creation  and  testing. 

Harold  E.  Kuttner,  partner 
of  Kuttner  &  Kuttner  Advertit- 
ing,  Chicago,  now  overseas  with 
the  U.  S.  Army,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  grade  of  captain 

John  R.  Burr  has  joined  tk 
food  group  of  McCann-Eridcieo. 
Inc.,  as  an  account  executhe 
For  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  he  has  been  with  Ac 
American  Red  Cross  as  admink 
trative  assistant  director  of  no¬ 
tary  and  naval  welfare  service 

R.  J.  Dunlevy,  former  public 
relations  advisor  of  the  Natioui 
War  Finance  Committee  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
McKim  Advertising,  Ltd.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Mr.  Dunlevy 
who  has  been  active  in  Victory 
Loan  publicity,  will  be  on  loan 
to  the  National  War  Finance 
Committee. 

■ 

PNPA  Heads  to  Meet 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  15— The 
executive  committee  of  ^ 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pw 
Ushers'  Association  will  meet  at 
Harrisburg,  Nov.  27,  to  dlscaa 
veteran  readjustment  and  pi** 
for  the  1945  annual  conventioa 
Association  members  operaW 
composing  rooms  under  ” 
contracts  will  hold  a  special  a* 
Sion  in  the  evening.  ’The  annw 
convention  is  scheduled  for  Jan 
26-27  at  Harrisburg. 
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PiBtol  for  Editor 

nest.  He  spoke  at  the  m  w  »»w  ji*  < 

ig  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Ait  Hm 

rial  &  Advertising  Exhibit.  a  ^Infed^r^te’  d“liM 

le  will  lose  faith  in  the  Jl^tofto  eiHolS^wT  decJ^lS  aS 
iser,  and  in  the  products  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
he  advertises,  when  these  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  South- 
tic  dreams  fail  to  materi-  ern  Accents.  The  pistol  was 
he  declared.  sent  by  J.  Neal,  radio  announcer. 


Security  Clcmse 
In  Harrisburg 
Token  to  WLB 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  15 — 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
has  appealed  to  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  to  dismiss  a 
2-to-l  ruling  by  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission  that  a  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  clause 
be  inserted  in  the  company’s 
1943-M  contract  with  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  protest  filed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  Patriot’s  attorneys. 

Douglass  D.  Storey  and  Elisha 
Hinson,  advances  the  following 
reasons  by  the  Patriot  Company 
for  its  appeal: 

"(1)  'The  directive  order  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  that — (a)  it 
was  issued  in  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  authority  and  (b)  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  guarantee  of  a 
free  press  as  contained  in  the 
arst  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  The  directive  order  con¬ 
travenes  the  established  policies 
of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  as  those  policies  have 
been  interpreted  by  the  board 
in  its  decisions,  notably  in  the 
rttriot  Company  and  the  Hum¬ 
ble  Oil  and  Refining  Company 
cases. 

“(3)  A  novel  question  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  is  presented. 

The  Patriot  Company,  under  its 
duty  as  a  trustee  of  the  people’s 
rights  to  have  a  press  free  from 
government  influence,  operation 
and  control,  cannot  recognize  an 
Older  of  an  executive  agency  of 
the  government  requiring  it  to 
surrender  control  over  its  poli¬ 
cies  in  its  news  and  editorial 
departments  to  an  external 
agency  whatever  the  agency 
may  be. 

“(4)  The  procedure  resulting 
in  the  directive  order  was  un¬ 
fair  and  inequitable  to  the  Pa¬ 
triot  Company.” 

■ 

Vcmcouver  Guild  Drops 
Union  Shop  Demands 

Vancouver,  B.  C..  Nov.  13 — 

Vancouver  Newspaper  Guild  No. 

3  has  withdrawn  the  union  shop 
clause  in  its  contract  with  the 
Voacovuer  News-Herald,  thus 
ending  a  dispute  without  further 
sessions  of  the  arbitration  board 
appointed  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

Clayton  B.  Delbridge,  News- 
He^d  publisher,  said:  "The 
Riain  clause  under  dispute,  the 
union  shop,  has  been  withdrawn 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  guild, 

»nd  they  agree  to  accept  the  con¬ 
tract  without  any  form  of  com¬ 
pulsion  of  any  kind.” 

In  Victoria,  Hon.  George  S. 

Pearson,  minister  of  labor,  said: 

I  am  glad  the  employes  and  the 
management  got  together  and 
*ttled  their  differences  without 
^  necessity  of  having  to  refer 
tbe  matter  to  a  board.” 

■ 

03rien  Joins  Gridiron 

Washington,  Nov.  15— John  C.  .  .  ••  t  •  W  ✓ 

P^Brien  of  the  Philadelphia  grocers  and  other  retail  outlets  have  in 
^Rquircr’s  Washington  staff  has 
.v*"  elected  to  membership  in 

the  Gridiron  Club.  A  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 
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uiAifiunu  ginger  ale  is  poured  over  four  years  doubled  the  percentage 

more  of  the  Hartford  area  market  now  local  advertising  placed  in  The  Conrant. 

that  it  receives  consistent  advertising  in 
The  Courant,  which  penetrates  the  entire 

THE 

market  and  produces  traceable  results  ■  ■  m 
wherever  it  goes.  Noting  these  results. 
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Ironwood  Citizens  Pay 
Homage  to  L.  I  Noyes 

ANPA  President  Honored  on  25th 
Anniversary  of  Doily  Globe 


By  G*org«  A.  Brandenburg 


IRONWOOD,  Mich.,  Nov.  14— 

Lin  wood  I.  Noyes,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ironwood  Daily 
Globa,  was  honored  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  here  last  night 
by  more  than  300  townsmen  who 
gathered  in  the  Municipal  Me¬ 
morial  Building  to  pay  tribute 
to  “Ironwood’s  most  distin¬ 
guished  citizen"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  newspaper’s  25th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Highlight  of  the  dinner  was 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Noyes 
of  a  testimonial  volume  signed 
by  the  300  Gogebic  Range 
friends  who  attended  the  con¬ 
gratulatory  assembly.  Executed 
by  Seidenstecher,  noted  Chicago 
artist,  the  hand-illuminated  tes¬ 
timonial  was  presented  to  the 
Globe  editor  and  publisher  “in 
recognition  of  his  position  of 
leadership  in  American  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  honors  which  have 
come  to  him  and  through  him  to 
this  community  by  his  election 
as  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  in  token  of  their  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  this  community  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century." 

Gueata  Pay  Tribute 

Brief  toasts  were  given  by 
leading  citizens  of  Ironwood  and 
stirrounding  towns,  paying  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
Noyes,  who  25  years  ago  this 
month  joined  with  Howard  A. 
Quirt,  now  publisher  of  the 
Marahileld  (Wis.)  Newa-Herald. 
in  establishing  the  Globe  as  Iron- 
wood’s  first  daily  newspaper. 

Included  on  the  program  were 
several  guests  representing  the 
newspaper  field.  Those  who 
jonied  the  Gogebic  Range  citi¬ 
zens  in  paying  their  respects  to 
Mr.  Noyes  were  JS  Gray,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Svening  News,  representing 
ANPA;  Don  Anderson,  publisher 
of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  newly-elected  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  John  L.  Meyer,  manager 
of  the  Inland  ( of  which  Mr. 
Noyes  is  a  past  president);  Wal¬ 
ter  Chilsen,  publisher  of  the  Mer¬ 
rill  (Wis.)  Herald,  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League;  Fred  Sappington.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle  Star,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Globe;  Siegel 
Mayer,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Marshfield  News-Herald;  and 
Howard  Quirt.  P.  J.  O’Donnell, 
local  merchant,  was  general 
chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  toasts  and 
testimonial  volume,  hundreds  of 
letters  from  Mr.  Noyes’s  news¬ 
paper  friends  were  added  to  the 
acclaim  accorded  him  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  ANPA  president. 
Tributes  were  also  paid  by  Gov. 


Kelly  of  Michigan  and  Gov. 
Goodland  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Noyes,  in  responding  to 
the  presentation  made  by  C.  E. 
Gunderson,  toastmaster,  thanked 
the  citizenry  for  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  and  reminded  those  as¬ 
sembled  that  this  country  is  still 
engaged  in  a  "long  and  bloody 
battle.” 

He  referred  to  the  growing 
anxiety  of  the  parents  of  the 
men  and  women  in  service, 
touching  on  the  “overwhelming 
darkness”  that  comes  with  the 
casualty  lists  received  on  the 
home  front,  unless  those  at  home 
“surrender  to  God’s  will  and 
adjust  themselves  to  the  Divine 
Providence.” 

Mr.  Noyes  declared  there  must 
be  a  “rebirth  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man”  in  the  years  to  come, 
voicing  the  hope  that  “our  work 
and  our  prayers  ( may )  not  come 
too  late.” 

Linwood  Irving  Noyes’s  elec¬ 
tion  as  ANPA  president  marked 
the  first  time  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  history  that  a  small  daily 
publisher,  in  the  strictly  non¬ 
metropolitan  class,  has  been 
chosen  as  head.  ’The  Ironwood 
Daily  Globe  has  a  circulation  of 
more  than  7,700  in  a  rugged  iron 
ore  mining  and  lumbering  town 
of  15,000  population  in  Upper 
Michigan. 

Likened  to  W.  A.  White 

Ironwood  citizens  are  in  the 
unique  position  of  having  one 
of  its  members  serving  as  war¬ 
time  president  of  the  ANPA,  it 
was  pointed  out  by  Don  Ander¬ 
son,  who  likened  Mr.  Noyes’s 
influence  to  that  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  famed  editor 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
another  small  town  daily  with 
national  recognition. 

Lin  Noyes  comes  from  sturdy 

Cublishing  stock,  dating  back  to 
is  grandfather,  the  late  Luther 
Bi  Noyes,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
and  an  itinerant  editor  and 
judge,  who  founded  the  Mari- 
nette-Peshtigo  (Wis.)  Eagle  in 
1871  as  a  weekly  and  the  Eagle 
Star  as  a  daily  in  1878. 

Mr.  Noyes’s  father,  the  late 
Frank  E.  Noyes,  gave  up  the 
-study  of  law  in  1884  to  head  the 
daily  at  Marinette.  ’The  latter’s 
son  was  educated  as  an  architec¬ 
tural  engineer.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1917  with  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
entered  in  the  U.  S,  Army  in 
World  War  I.  being  commis¬ 
sioned  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps,  and  later 
was  attached  to  the  Air  Service 
as  an  observer,  serving  overseas. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
he  returned  to  Stone  &  Webster, 
contracting  firm  which  he  joined 
before  entering  the  army.  At 
this  point  his  father  prevailed 
upon  him  to  join  Howard  Quirt 


Linwood  Noyoa 

in  starting  the  Ironwood  Daily 
Globe.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  elder  Frank  Noyes,  the 
Globe  was  launched  in  a  town 
where  two  weeklies  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  published. 

Starting  under  modest  circum¬ 
stances  in  a  ramshackle  build¬ 
ing  and  with  hand-me-down 
printing  equipment,  the  Globe 
struggled  through  the  early  days 
as  a  lusty  infant  in  a  rugged 
community  which  had  to  be¬ 
come  adjusted  to  having  a  daily 
newspaper.  Today,  the  Globe  is 
hous^  in  a  modern  structure, 
with  ample  printing  facilities, 
including  a  new  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  department  soon  to  be  put 
into  operation. 

Today  there  are  three  news¬ 
paper  properties  under  the 
Noyes  ownership.  Mr.  Quirt  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marshfield  News  -  Herald;  Mr. 
Sappington  has  taken  over  the 
^'arinette  Eagle  Star,  of  which 
Mr.  Noyes  is  president,  along 
with  being  secretary  of  the 
Marshfield  News-Herald.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Noyes  on  the 
Globe  are  Albert  Karsch,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Edwin  J. 
Johnson,  managing  editor. 

m 

Veterans  Dined 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  13 — ^Ap¬ 
proximately  2,500  hospitalize 
veterans  of  this  war  and  World 
War  I  were  guests  of  Ed  Shave. 
Minneapolis  Tribune  outdoor 
editor,  at  his  fourth  annual 
pheasant  dinner  at  U.  S.  Vet¬ 
erans’  Hospital,  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  recently.  A  highlight  of 
the  program  was  a  recital  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  -  Joiimol  and 
Tribune  girls’  chorus.  George 
Barton  and  Bob  DeHaven,  'Trib¬ 
une  columnists,  conducted  a 
sports  quiz. 

■ 

Airing  of  Debates 

The  broadcasting  of  legislative 
debates,  currently  advocated  by 
Senator  Pepper  in  a  resolution 
placed  before  Congress  but  not 
yet  voted  upon,  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  majority  of  stations 
polled  by  Nathan  Straus,  presi¬ 
dent,  WMCA,  New  York.  His 
survey  covert  133  radio  execu¬ 
tives  throughout  the  country 
representing  15%  of  existing 
stations  and  showed  69.2%  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  idea. 


Vets  Pose  Problem 
In  Choice  of  New  JoU 

continued  from  page  14 

maladjustments  is  just  gog 
While  it  may  be  difficult  fer 
newspaper  men  to  get  back  ia- 
mediately  into  writing  routiai 
peacetime  and  civilian  neat, 
there  is  no  reason  why  most  of 
them  wo'n’t  be  able  to  do  it 
eventually.  I  sincerely  do  not 
believe,  as  I  read  recently  is 
a  news  report  of  a  meeti^  of 
psychiatrists,  that  30%  of  tbi 
returning  service  men  will  bo 
victims  of  neurosis.” 

Only  the  other  day,  Edmoai 
Bartnett,  the  Sun’s  City  Editoi; 
assigned  Nellor  to  do  a  book 
review  on  Niven  Busch’s  novil, 
“They  Dream  of  Home.”  which 
tells  the  story  of  five  marlxM 
who  came  home  from  the  win 
and  find  it  hard  “to  fit  the  top 
of  civilization  over  their  battt 
scars.”  ’This  review  was  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  11.  In  it  Neiltt 
wrote: 

“The  novel  hints  that  beini 
away  from  home,  sleeping,  is 
mud,  getting  shot  at.  and  seeini 
friends  die  automatically  maka 
a  man  a  misfit.  ’The  indlcatioo 
is  in  error.” 

Nellor  wrote  this  with  the  au¬ 
thority  of  actual  experience 
He  has  slept  in  mud,  seen  friendi 
die,  been  shot  at  and  wounded. 
He  was  with  the  contingent  that 
had  left  for  the  Philippines  in 
November,  1941  and  was  turned 
back  after  Pearl  Harbor;  land¬ 
ing  in  Honolulu.  After  he  uni 
wounded  he  was  returned  ts 
Honolulu  to  serve  in  Military 
Intelligence.  He  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  li 
October,  1943  for  a  final  operr 
tion  at  the  Military  Hospital  in 
Santa  Barbara,  was  released 
from  the  hospital  In  February  d 
this  year,  and  a  month  later  uni 
back  at  a  civilian  job.  Enlist¬ 
ing  as  a  private,  he  was  prv 
moted  first  to  corporal,  then 
sergeant,  went  to  Officers’  Can¬ 
didate  School  to  become  a  2nd 
lieutenant  and  was  promoted  to 
1st  lieutenant  in  the  field.  Hh 
final  conclusion  jibed  with  Halli¬ 
burton’s. 

“Most  newspaper  men,  I  an 
sure,  will  not  want  to  return 
to  exactly  the  same  newspaper 
job  they  held  when  they  en¬ 
listed,”  he  said. 

’The  A.N.G..  when  it  drafted 
its  model  contract,  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  if  memben 
wanted  their  old  jobs  back  they 
could  get  them.  The  guild  now 
has  about  4,000  in  service.  Out 
of  the  188  contracts,  184  provide 
a  leave  of  absence  for  military 
service:  110  give  leaves  for  re 
quired  civilian  war  work. 


Discuss  Stabilization 

Representatives  of  the  Newr 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  and 
of  six  New  York  newspaprt 
the  Times,  Mirror,  Sews,  Womr 
Telegram,  Post  and  Joursv 
American  met  Nov.  15  to  dlscaa 
the  possibility  of  wage  stabil^ 
tion.  A  second  such  meetW 
will  be  held  Nov.  21. 
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CALIFORNIA  ...Asa  tribute 

to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  their 
territory,  the  early  Californians 
chose  "Eureka”  (I  have  found  it) 
as  the  state’s  official  motto. 

The  lure  of  gold  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  prospectors  seeking 
sudden  riches.  A  few  were  for¬ 
tunate.  Those  who  had  courage 
and  determination  remained  to 


apply  the  principle  of  individual 
enterprise  to  the  development 
of  mining,  agriculture  and  other 
pursuits. 

Today,  over  the  Union  Pacific 
strategic  middle  route,  uniting 
California  with  the  East,  roll 
vast  quantities  of  the  state’s  min¬ 
erals,  citrus  fruits,  vegetables, 
livestock,  grains  and  other  prod¬ 


ucts  essential  to  the  Nation. 


California  and  Union  Pacific... 
both  built  on  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  personal  enterprise  and 
initiative  ...  have  a  common 
cause;  to  hasten  victory  and 
maintain  the  spirit  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  country  they 
helped  to  build . .  .your  America. 


"if  CMli/arnim  it  ont  of  tht  It  urettem  stales  strved  by  the  Union  Pac^e 
Rmilrond,  Other  ndvertisements  of  tbit  teriet  fentnred  other  ttntet. 


Listen  to  “YOUR  AMERICA**  radio  program  on  Mutual  nationwide  network 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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Newsprint  Store  Saves 
Daily  in  New  Zealand 

By  Martin  Sheridan 

Boston  Glob*  War  Correspondent 


AT  LEYTE  PRESS  CLUB 

WAB  CORRESPONDENT  Martin  Sheridan  oi  the  Boston  Globe  possdi 
his  portable  at  the  front  door  oi  the  “Leyte  Press  Club",  a  dsssiM 
native  hut  taken  over  by  reporters.  They're  an  exclusive  lot  os  lb 
sign  indicates.  Sheridan  has  covered  several  sectors  oi  the  Podlc 
theater  during  the  post  few  months. 


AUCKLAND.  N.  Z.  (delayed)— 

For  a  period  of  16  months 
from  the  middle  of  1942  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  Auckland 
Star,  only  evening  newspaper  in 
New  Z^and's  largest  city, 
didn't  receive  a  ton  of  newsprint 
because  of  tight  shipping  and 
currency  regulation  controls,  yet 
managed  to  continue  regular 
publication  and  help  small  coun¬ 
try  papers  which  had  used  up 
their  meagre  supply. 

After  their  untoward  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  early  1920's  when 
New  Zealand  newspapers  were 
seriously  curtailed  because  of  a 
shipping  shortage,  the  Star  man¬ 
agement  always  kept  a  tre¬ 
mendous  stock  in  reserve  and 
this  foresight  proved  to  be  a 
life-saver.  Newsprint  prices 
have  increased  somewhat  but  not 
as  much  as  they  did  after  World 
War  I. 

Publishing  only  44  to  50  pages 
a  week  (26xl9Vi  inches)  and 
averaging  eight  pages  Monday 
through  Friday  and  10  on  Satur¬ 
day  ( no  paper  is  published 
Sunday),  compared  with  a  pre¬ 
war  total  of  160-170  pages  a 
week,  the  Star  now  operates 
with  a  smaller  staff.  “This 
doesn’t  mean  we  have  discharged 
anyone,”  E.  V.  Dumbleton,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  hastened 
to  explain,  “but  we  just  haven't 
replaced  many  of  our  130  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  service.” 

Supplement  Dropped 

The  former  16-page  Saturday 
supplement  with  fiction,  comics 
and  other  features  analogous  to 
our  Sunday  edition,  was  elimi¬ 
nated  to  conserve  newsprint 
which  is  arriving  now  in  mod¬ 
erate  shipments  from  the  West 
Coast,  Newfoundland  and  Que¬ 
bec. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  New 
Zealand's  population  is  of  Brit¬ 
ish  ancestry,  so  the  North  and 
South  Island  papers  publish 
classified  ads  on  the  first  and  last 
pages  and  bury  hot  news  inside, 
like  most  English  papers.  Even 
when  Germany  invaded  Poland 
five  years  ago.  that  historic  news 
was  printed  on  inside  pages. 

Papers  here  do  not  use  pyra¬ 
mid  makeup.  Instead  they  use 
two-column  ads  on  the  left  side 
of  the  page,  three  column-ads 
on  the  right  side,  ^me  pages 
have  a  block  of  ads  in  the  center 
surrounded  by  news. 

“Advertising  revenue  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,”  Mr.  Dumbleton 
said,  “and  we  are  forced  to  turn 
away  considerable  linage.  Our 
accounts  tell  us  what  they'd  like 
and  we  apprise  them  what  they 
can  have.  At  present  we  are 
limiting  all  advertisements  to 


edition  of  the  Star  carried  29 
columns  of  advertising  and  35 
columns  of  news,  while  a  10- 
page  Saturday  edition  of  the 
New  Zealand  Herald  (circula¬ 
tion  100,000),  only  morning  pa¬ 
per  in  Auckland,  carried  47Vi 
columns  of  ads — most  classified 
— and  32V!!  columns  of  news. 

The  Star  publishes  tw*  edi¬ 
tions,  at  2:15  and  3  p.m.,  com¬ 
pared  with  five  before  the  war. 
On  Saturday  the  paper  produces 
a  special  pink  8  p.m.  latest  sport¬ 
ing  edition,  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  racing  and  football 
news  and  features.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  Star’s  75,000  circu¬ 
lation  is  home-delivered  and  a 
no-return  policy  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  with  dealers  to  cut 
waste. 

Few  Bylines 

Each  New  Zealand  paper  is 
serviced  New  Zealand  Press  As¬ 
sociation  cable  news  under  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement  whereby 
none  can  receive  exclusive  for¬ 
eign  dispatches  and  remain  a 
member  of  the  combine.  Their 
only  war  correspondents  are 
those  regularly  commissioned 
with  the  Royal  New  Zealand 
forces.  They  don’t  get  bylines 
and  one  rarely  sees  a  local  by¬ 
line. 

Press  censorship  is  stringent 
and  covers  even  labor  disputes. 
All  stories  on  the  armed  forces 
are  written  in  triplicate,  with 
one  carbon  sent  to  blue-pencil¬ 
ling  authorities  in  Wellington. 
After  reviewing  the  material, 
the  censor  telephones  deletions 
and  corrections  to  the  paper.  I 
saw  a  pile  of  press  directives 
four  inches  high. 

New  Zealanders  have  formed 
a  powerful  Journalists’  Union, 
comparable  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  salaries 
of  all  editorial  employes  on 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ¬ 
church  and  Dunedin  papers  ( one 
morning  and  one  evening  in 
each  city)  have  been  fixed  by 
an  award  by  the  Arbitration 
Court  which  also  stipulates  a 
41-hour  work  week  and  three- 
week  vacations  with  pay. 

Not  covered  by  the  award  are 
the  managing  editor,  chief  re¬ 
porter  and  chief  sub-editor, 
whose  salaries  are  arranged  with 
the  publisher.  Every  paper 
has  four  classes  of  reporters: 
cadets,  juniors,  generals  and 
seniors. 

The  cadets  are  copy  boys  and 
apprentices  who  do  just  about 
everything  around  the  office 
and  are  paid  from  $6.28  to  $12.68 
a  week.  They  are  hired  at  16 
today,  although  the  pre-war 


general  at  $25.92  a  week.  If  he 
makes  senior,  he  receives  $30.70. 
These  figures  include  a  5%  in¬ 
crease  to  cover  higher  costs  of 
living. 

There  isn’t  a  city  room  as  we 
know  it.  The  staff  of  14  re¬ 
porters,  including  one  girl,  the 
only  one  hired  since  the  war, 
works  in  one  room  while  the 
chief  reporter,  equivalent  to  our 
city  editor,  works  in  a  private 
office.  Sub-editors,  who  write 
headlines  and  edit  stories,  are 
quartered  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ment.  The  first  assistant  re¬ 
ceives  $30.60  a  week,  straight 
assistant  only  $26.34.  Readers, 
who  check  galley  proofs  against 
the  original  copy  held  by  girls, 
are  paid  $22.68. 

There  are  no  rewrite  men. 
Everyone  writes  his  own  stories. 
G.  C.  P.  Webster,  the  Star’s  chief 
reporter  and  Auckland  corre¬ 
spondent  for  International  News 
Service,  handles  assignments  and 
has  general  supervision  over  the 
staff. 

The  illustrations  department, 
headed  by  a  woman,  has  several 
artists,  who  also  do  commer¬ 
cial  work,  and  two  staff  photog¬ 
raphers,  who  use  four  large 
darkrooms  about  three  times  the 
size  of  any  I’ve  ever  seen  in 
American  plants.  One  of  them 
has  been  turned  over  to  a  U.  S. 
Army  photographer. 

The  lensmen  use  Graflex  and 
Rolleiflex  cameras,  report  paper 
and  film  scarce  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  flashbulbs  are  arriving  in 
moderate  quantities.  First-hand 
photographers  get  $27.20.  Ju¬ 
niors  are  scaled  at  $16.20  to 
$17.60  and  are  increased  to 
$22.68  after  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Star  operates  its  own 


account  a  “swindle  sheet.” 

Newspaperboys  formerly  cu¬ 
rled  printed  billboards  with  tiu 
latest  headlines.  As  a  conaem- 
tion  measure,  however,  they  no* 
use  several  standard  sheetJ- 
LATEST  WAR  NEWS,  SPORTS 
EDITION  and  LATEST  RAG 
RESULTS. 

Source  of  considerable  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  Star,  is  its  commer 
cial  printing  department,  ii 
which  90%  of  employes  are  wo¬ 
men.  Here  they  produce  playioi 
cards,  can  labels,  books,  dreis 
patterns,  stationery,  and  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Weekly  ( circulation  60,000 
fortnightly ) ,  owned  by  the  Stir 
Other  features  are  letteriii 
leather  goods,  rebinding  old 
books  and  an  addressing  str 
vice. 

The  only  American  feature!  I 
could  find  in  the  Star  were 
“Bringing  Up  Father,”  and  sec¬ 
tions  from  Time  and  the  Ne* 
Yorker  published  by  special  ir 
rangement.  Prior  to  1939,  the 
Dominion  purchased  many 
American  features.  [ 

e  l 

Philadelphia  Ghost 
Accurate  in  Election  | 

Right  on  the  nose!  .  .  .  Thais  i 
the  record  of  the  Philadelphk  I 
Record  in  forecasting  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  election.  John 
Ghost,  special  prognosticator, 
said  Roosevelt  would  win  wift 
432  electoral  votes  from  M  | 
states.  He  gave  12  states  with 
99  votes  to  Dewey. 

And  that’s  just  what  hap¬ 
pened,  except  John  Ghost,  who 
said  he  bas^  his  predictions  on 
a  summary  of  several  polk 
erred  in  four  states.  He  gaw ; 


three  columns  by  six  inches 
deep,  with  the  exception  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ads  for  furthering  the 
war  effort  and  promoting  our 
Victory  Loan.” 

A  typical  eight-page  Friday 
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minimum  was  18,  and  can  be¬ 
come  junior  reporters  at  the  end 
of  four  years  at  salaries  from 
$16.20  to  $17.60.  If  a  man  merits 
advancement  after  two  years  at 
this  grade,  he  is  moved  up  to 


engraving  plant. 

Overtime  is  paid  Australian 
newspaper  men,  but  it  is  not  the 
practice  here,  where  men  are 
given  time  off.  One  thing  that  is 
universal  is  calling  the  expense 
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Michigan  and  Minnesota  » 
Dewey;  Maine  and  Ohio  to 
Roosevelt.  Strangely  enough, 
each  pair  having  30  elector^ 
votes  canceled  out  the  other  ui 
the  count. 


(t^// <-y}fai/ someday  (ro  ^  (t>airF 


SINCE  the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  first  Postmaster 
General,  it  has  been  Government  policy  to  move 
mail  the  fastest  possible  way  as  a  means  of  promoting 
social  and  economic  unity  in  this  vast  country. 

Post  Roads  were  built  and  stage  coaches  carrying 
mail  were  given  the  right  of  way— to  knit  the  original 
states  more  closely  together  through  faster  commu¬ 
nication. 

The  Pony  Express  was  encouraged  and  utilized  by 
postal  authorities  because  it  cut  in  half  the  mail- 
delivery  time  between  the  East  and  West. 

Every  year,  since  the  start  of  scheduled  Airline  service, 
more  and  more  mail  has  moved  by  air — 18,035  lbs. 
per  month  in  1926  to  over  11,000,000  lbs.  per  month 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1944.  ' 

Will  all  mail  some  day  go  by  air — at  a  speed  of  3  to 


5  miles  a  minute,  anywhere  in  this  country,  anywhere 
in  the  world.^ 

It  will— if  America  continues  its  policy  of  utilizing 
the  fastest  means  of  moving  mail  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  vastly  expanded  pas¬ 
senger  and  air  express  services  which  will  follow  the 
war’s  end  will  mean,  of  course,  similar  expansion  of 
facilities  for  carrying  mail  by  air— for  closer  human 
and  business  relations — for  national  welfare  and  unity. 


When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  de¬ 
livery  by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready. 
Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

You’re  somebody  when  you’re  a  Wac — Join  Now! 


THI  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

t  I  A  0  t  M  a  T  M  I  W  O  A  I  O  IN  41*  TAANSPOAT 
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Vets'  Welcome 
Theme  Treated 


NBC  Cancels 
Talks  by  Close 

Declaring  himself  “wllllni  ti 
be  a  guinea  pig  to  detanniai 
whether  freedom  of  the  air  eta 
be  maintained  in  the  face  g 
un-American  pressure  to  de 
stroy  American  principles,  Up. 
ton  Close,  radio  news  comma- 
tator,  said  in  Memphis,  TeuL. 
Nov.  14  that  he  would  “see  . . 
through”  the  National  Broedeut^ 
Ing  Company's  decision  to  db 
continue  selling  Close’s  intce 
pretive  news  summary  Dec.  It 
“Certain  radical  and  communir 
tic  elements”  pressured  the  net¬ 
work  into  severing  his  conti^ 
he  charged. 


Savings  Banks 
Of  N.  Y.  Win 
ATAE  Award 


pioneers  of  air  service  to  68  countries,  territories  and  possessions. 


TkfeJ^e  ThouMnd  tim 
atound  the  WoM 


JSi^pers  hav*  noWpcnriedi 

■  -4*  ■■  -  ‘J; 

the  ms.  fkig  6ft  more  Aon  ^  ^ 

306>000,000  milos  o€  «M9rseai 
jRighr  ;^...‘  0  distance  greotew 
tiian  12,200  times  around  the^ 
earth  at  the  equator 


services  to  India,  Cliina,  the  South  Pacific, 
Africa  and  Europe,  Pan  American  flight 
crews  have  flown  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  on  war  duty. 

Some  day  soon,  peace  will  come.  And  with 
it,  once  again,  competition  with  the  unified 
air  transport  systems  of  foreign  nations. 


WIEN  PAN  AMERICAN  began  regularly 
scheduled,  over-ocean  flying  in  1927, 
there  was  practically  no  previous  emeri- 
enc'e  to  go  by.  Pan  American  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way— by  pioneering. 

Then,  after  fourteen  years,  came  war. 

Almost  overnight,  the  global  air  routes 
pioneered  by  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
and  its  network  of  some  200  long-range  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  proved  of  outstanding  imjwr- 
tance  to  the  war  effort. 

Since  then,  in  the  operation  of  contract  war  and  peace. 


tion  .  .  .  Fitted  for  it  by  seventeen  years  of 
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Dcdlies'  Study  Aims 
To  Improve  Medium 
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local  dealer  and  carrying  only 
his  name,  as  we  feel  it  is  his 
own  advertising  to  place  as  he 
wishes;  but  representatives  tell 
us  that  many  agencies  drop 
newspapers  because  of  this  very 
cooperation.  Now  what  in  hell 
would  you  do?  We’re  wrong  if 
we  do,  and  wrong  if  we  don't.' 

“This  points  up  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  differences  ol 
opinion  on  advertising  practices 
between  your  members,  and  be¬ 
tween  agencies.  Newspapers  are 
often  caught  in  the  middle,  and 
get  in  trouble  with  somebody 
either  way  they  move. 

“We  find  a  good  many  order 
clerks  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  newspapers 
who  are  just  sure  that  when  an 
ad  is  ordered  in,  canceled  out. 
then  reinstated,  then  have  sev¬ 
eral  plates  and  mat  changes, 
then  have  the  copy  number  al¬ 
tered,  the  size  altered,  and 
switched  to  a  couple  more  dat^ 
before  toey  finally  run,  the  sole 
object  is  to  confuse  the  order 
clerk  90  badly  that  she  will 
make  some  mistake  which  will 
later  result  in  the  newspaper 
being  compelled  to  cancel  the 
charge  for  the  ad. 

Cooperative  Ad  Problem 

“Most  of  the  letters  had  some 
praise  for  what  was  being  done, 
and  here  are  typical  comments. 

"One  said,  ‘Paul  West’s  letter, 
which  you  sent  along  with  your 
confidential  memorandum  of  the 
28th,  was  very  interesting,  and 
should  have  a  very  good  effect 
in  straightening  out  some  of  the 
inconsistencies  in  handling  na¬ 
tional  advertising.’  Another  one, 
‘Many  thanks  for  .sending  us  the 
bulletin  from  Paul  West  of  ANA. 
This  is  definitely  an  important 
and  constructive  contribution  to 
us.  With  his  points  in  mind  we 
are  now  able  to  reexamine  thor¬ 
oughly  the  whole  picture  of  our 
wartime  service  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  smooth  up  the  un¬ 
avoidable  rough  spots.’  And 
another  one,  ‘I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  have  periodic  inter¬ 
changes  of  this  kind  with  Mr. 
West,  especially  during  this 
period  of  limited  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  when  national  advertisers 
are  more  inclined  to  take  down 
their  hair.’ 

“We  next  turned  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  study  of  cooperative 
advertising  problems.  From  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Mr.  West  and  cor¬ 
respondence  among  our  mem¬ 
bers.  it  became  apparent  to  me 
that  this  was  one  of  the  hottest 
subjects  on  our  hands.  The  ANA 
had  a  conference  on  the  subject 
early  in  September,  and  we  got 
busy,  too.  I  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  Jesse  W.  Fleck,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Detroit 
Times  as  chairman.  Members 
of  the  committee  are  Walter 
Pfaffenberwr  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  W.  W.  Watson  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
News,  W.  Spaulding  Albert  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  C.  S.  Hurley 
of  the  Syracuse  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can,  Charles  Conland  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  Henry  Healy 
of  the  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele¬ 


l-F.S  BROWNHOLZ  of  O'Mora  and  Ormsbee,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives:  Andrew  J.  Flanagan,  notional  odveritsing  monager  of  the 
Newark  (N.  I.)  Evening  News;  and  John  Sterling  of  This  Week 
magasine  (L  to  r.)  converse  at  the  ANA  sessions. 


gram.  You  will  see  that  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  all  sizes  of 
newspapers  are  represented. 

“Under  the  energetic  direction 
of  Mr.  Fleck,  this  committee  has 
really  gone  to  work.  On  October 
31st,  he  held  a  meeting  in  De¬ 
troit  attended  by  top  executives 
of  appliance  manufacturers  and 
agency  executives.  The  case 
was  stated  to  them,  and  their 
opinions  and  suggestions  were 
sought.  Then,  just  last  night, 
our  committee  and  yours  had  a 
dinner  meeting  and  discussion 
which  was  most  helpful.  Coop¬ 
erative  advertising  will  have  a 
major  spot  on  our  next  conven¬ 
tion  program. 

“To  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
we  are  seeking  to  do,  I  will 
quote  from  Mr.  Fleck’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Carleton  Healy. 


“  ‘Our  purpose  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  there  can 
be  developed  a  formula  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  which  can 
eliminate  such  evils  and  mal¬ 
practices  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
days  as  these:  (1)  Distur¬ 
bance  of  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  by  last-minute 
distribution  dealer  pressure  for 
cooperative  advertising.  ( 2 ) 
Dealer  allotments  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  which  were 
pocketed  but  never  spent.  (3) 
Use  of  media  without  any  cir¬ 
culation  or  rate  stability  by 
dealers  who  actually  made  profit 
from  such  advertising  at  ex¬ 
pense  of  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributor.  (4)  Use  by  distribu¬ 
tors,  or  possibly  factory  branch 
management,  of  dealer  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  allotments  as 
trick  unrecord^  discounts, 
rather  than  for  original  purpose 
of  allotment,  namely  dealer  co¬ 
operative  advertising.  ( 5 )  Deal¬ 
ers’  own  prepared  copy  which 
subordinate  the  product  of  the 
manufacturer  supplying  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  allowances,  and 
instead  favored  the  general 
business  of  the  dealer  involved, 
or  gave  equal  emphasis  to  prod¬ 
ucts  handled  by  this  dealer 
rather  than  featuring  manufac¬ 
turers’  product  for  which  the 
advertising  was  allotted.  We 
feel  that  many  ANA  members, 
particularly  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tion,  radio  and  appliance  fields. 


will  be  faced  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  again  when  they  return  to 
domestic  production.  Perhaps 
your  members  will  have  many 
other  items  to  add  to  this  list.’ 

“I  said  at  the  meeting  in  De¬ 
troit,  and  again  last  night,  that 
we  don’t  want  to  appear  to  be 
pretending  we  can  do  more  than 
we  can,  or  to  imply  that  we  can 
regulate  our  member  news¬ 
papers,  any  more  than  the  ANA 
can  regulate  you.  What  we  can 
do,  and  are  starting  out  to  do, 
is  to  develop  some  sort  of  code 
or  standard  of  practice  which 
newspapers  can  use  as  a  guide 
in  making  decisions  on  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  problems.  This 
code  or  standard  must  be  in 
complete  harmony  with  what¬ 
ever  code  or  standard  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  4-A’s  may 
adopt.  In  fact,  yours  must  come 
first,  because,  after  all,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cooperative  advertising 
is  principally  one  of  relationship 
between  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  But  if  you  will  tell  us 
what  you  think  should  be  done, 
we  will  pass  on  that  information 
to  newspapers  over  the  country. 
When  that  old  principle  of 
‘wanting  to  do  the  right  thing  if 
we  only  know  what’  gets  into 
operation,  you  will  find  that 
newspapers  will  be  giving  you 
a  powerful  amount  of  assistance. 

“What  we  have  done  so  far  on 
these  space  limitation  and  co¬ 
operative  advertising  problems 
are  Just  examples,  I  submit,  of 
how  newspapers  can  actually 
help  national  advertisers  to 
make  better  use  of  our  medium. 
This  isn’t  the  whole  story,  by  a 
long  shot,  and  I  only  have  time 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  biggest 
thing  on  the  horizon  affecting 
the  relationship  between  news¬ 
papers  and  national  advertisers. 
I  refer  of  course  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  now  under  way  to  raise  a 
million  dollars  among  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  United 
States  for  a  vastly  expanded 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

“I  am  sure  I  only  need  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  to  have  you 
recall  at  once  what  a  tremen¬ 
dous  service  this  has  been  to 
national  advertisers.  We  who 
sell  newspaper  space  to  you  who 
buy  it,  have  long  had  the  vision 


that  what  we  must  give  you  j 
the  type  of  information  that  tkt 
Continuing  Study  has  provide 
along  with  research  data  e 
markets,  on  the  flow  of  con- 
modities  through  these  markcti 
on  consumer  preferences,  nctdi 
and  buying  habits,  on  the  influ. 
ence  of  various  copy  technique 
etc.,  etc. 

“I  am  sure  you  know  tlw 
newspapers  individually  all  om 
the  country  are  going  in  mon 
and  more  for  this  type  of  lo- 
vice  to  you  national  advertiicn. 
We  realize  that  we  can’t  merdj 
sell  you  a  chunk  of  white  spaa. 
We  must  help  you  enter  ug 
cultivate  markets,  and  show  m 
how  newspaper  advertising  cm 
be  most  effectively  employed  ii 
selling  your  nnerchandise  then 
in  volume,  at  a  profit. 

“The  object  in  expanding  tk 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  to  hut 
a  great  deal  more  of  this  work 
done  in  behalf  of  all  nen 
papers,  for  the  benefit  of  iD 
national  advertisers. 

“A  major  feature  of  the  ei- 
panded  Bureau  will  be  a  gretth 
enlarged  research  division  tha 
will  make  intensive  studies  of 
the  operation,  and  the  stlo. 
merchandising  and  advertiiof 
programs  of  individual  coo- 
panics.  The  scope  of  this  work 
will  be  so  broad  and  so  into- 
sive  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  market  research  (Utr 
sions  of  both  agencies  and  td- 
vertisers — so  complete  that  it 
will  become  the  source  for  mu- 
ket  data. 

Newspapers  Cooperakiag 

’“This  expanded  Bureau  Phi 
is  only  in  the  money-raisiiii 
stage  right  now,  and  could  not 
start  operation  before  the  tint 
of  next  March  at  the  earliot 
I  mention  it  as  showing  the 
type  of  thinking  and  effort  thit 
prevails  in  our  business  thee 
days. 

“Yes,  newspaper  publishen 
are  trying  in  many  differtnt 
ways  to  cooperate  with  nationil 
advertisers  in  order  to  improK 
the  effectiveness  of  their  me 
dium.  In  our  Newspaper  Advtr 
tising  Executives  Associatioii. 
your  Association  of  Natiooil 
Advertisers  will  find  a  stronf 
and  willing  helper  to  make 
newspaper  advertising  do  the 
job  you  expect  of  it  in  that 
period  of  intensive  selling  to 
re-establish  trade-marked  prod¬ 
ucts  in  consumer  preference 
which  will  follow  the  war. 

“We  have  demonstrated, 
think,  that  we  have  done  some 
things  to  facilitate  your  use  of 
newspaper  advertising;  and  I 
pledge  that  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  do  more.  Newspapen 
are  at  your  service” 


Want  “Negro"  Omitted 

Newspaper  editors  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  been  requested  hf 
the  Woman’s  Interdenominr 
tional  Union  of  Philadelphia  and  ^ 
Vicinity  when  reporting  <•  ^ 
crime  to  omit  the  word  “Negro  t 


in  designating  the  violator,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  word  “white"  h 


not  so  used  in  designating  a  per¬ 
son  of  another  color.  Action  a* 
taken  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  organization’s  executlw 
board  after  report  of  a  city-w» 
conference  on  interracial  mar 
ters. 
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General  Tire  Welcomes 
Representatives  of  the  Natien’s  Press  te 

“TEXAS-IN-THE  WAR” 


#  On  invitation  of  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  a  party  of  leading  newspaper 
men  November  13  th  began  a  tour  of  "Texas- 
in>the>War”  which  took  them  to  many  im¬ 
portant  industries  located  throughout  Texas. 


A  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  similar  group  of  news¬ 
paper  men  saw  us  begin  operation  of  the  hrst 
synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Texas  at  Baytown 
.  .  .  since  which  time  we  have  produced 
rubber  in  quantities  beyond  all  estimates. 

Now,  we  are  meeting  America’s  immediate 
need  for  greatly  increased  production  of 
military  tires  with  a  plant  which  will  build 
the  finished  product  in  Texas  from  raw 
materials  drawn  from  that  section. 

And,  for  the  peacetime  future  of  the  South 
and  Southwest,  this  plant  at  Waco  will  be 
ready  as  the  hub  of  supply  for  this  area’s  ex¬ 
pected  expansion  of  transportation  on  rubber. 

From  Waco,  the  tour  continued  to  other 


This  tour  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  close 
cooperation  between  industry  and  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  keen  interest  of  the  Press 
not  only  in  the  war-inspired  movement  of 
industry  from  the  North  to  the  South  but 
in  the  expected  tremendous  growth  of  the 
Industrial  South  after  the  war. 

The  initial  stop  of  these  newspaper  men 
was  at  the  huge  new  plant  of  The  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  at  Waco,  where 
they  witnessed  the  dedication  of  the 


large  plants  established  in  Texas  by  nation¬ 
ally  known  concerns— each  of  which  is 
contributing  much  to  the  war  effort  and 
each  of  which  has  shown  its  faith  in  the 
productive  ability  and  future  of  the  South. 

Wherever  these  newspaper  men  went  they 
were  greeted  by  our  advertisements  of 
welcome  in  daily  newspapers  and  many 
weeklies  . . .  but  here,  as  a  Texas  institution, 
we  want  all  of  the  nation’s  Press  to  know 
that  it  has  our  sincere  appreciation  for  its 
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GE  Develops 
Multiple  Flash 
Battery  Unit 

4-in-l  Devic*  Using 
Midget  Bulbs  Promises 
Speedier  Operation 

By  Jack  Pric* 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of 
camera  manufacturers  at  Nela 
Park,  Cleveland,  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Lamp  Division  dis* 
played  to  the  trade  the  latest 
developments  in  flash-bulbs  and 
presented  some  statistics  on  the 
manufacture  of  the  lamps. 

According  to  GE  figures,  the 
company  sold  40  million  lamps 
in  1942.  This  amount  has  since 
b^n  greatly  increased.  The  re¬ 
port  estimates  that  close  to  24 
million  cameras  are  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  and  that  those  cam¬ 
era  owners  should  have  flash¬ 
bulb  equipment. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  intrpduction  of  new 
flash-bulb  devices  which  will 
permit  rapid  changing  of  lamps. 
Incidentally,  a  device  similar  in 
principle,  designed  by  this 
writer  in  1938,  was  presented  to 
a  lamp  manufacturer  for  con¬ 
sideration  but  the  chapter  ended 
there. 

Definite  progress  is  being  made 
and  GE  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  two  models 
which  GE  presented  for  inspec¬ 
tion  afford  a  basis  for  increased 
flash  usage  by  a  large  number 
of  those  24  million  camera  own¬ 
ers.  The  devices  also  pave  the 
way  for  general  adoption  of  the 
midget  lamps,  since  they  were 
not  practical  when  only  large 
lamps  were  available. 

Manual  Operation 

One  model  has  a  holder  that 
accommodates  four  midget 
lamps.  The  holder  is  on  a  shaft 
directly  connected  with  the  re¬ 
flector  and  when  turned  it  moves 
a  new  bulb  into  position  for  fir¬ 
ing.  It  is  manually  operated. 

l%e  other  model  is  built  like 
a  pump  cartridge  magazine.  It 
also  provides  for  four  lamps  and 
it  is  moved  upwards  through  an 
opening  in  the  reflector.  The 
battery  container  is  part  of  the 
equipment  and  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  reflector.  Two  cells 
are  sufikient  for  the  firing,  since 
they  are  not  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  tripping  magnet. 

Ah  outstanding  feature  of  the 
lamp  repeating  devices  is  the 
provision  for  use  of  regular 
bulbs  for  color  work,  by  means 
(Of  large  filters  fitted  over  the 
reflect^  which  may  be  removed 
easily  when  not  needed.  This 
idea  seems  .veiy  practical  and 
it  may  well  become  popular. 

The  policy  of  GE  has  been  to 
stay  out  of  the  s3mchronizer 
manufacturing  field.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  company  intends  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  its 
patented  devices  by  any  camera 
manufacturer  who  may  desire 
to  incorporate  it  as  regular 
equipment 

In  the  present  stage  the  de- 
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vices  offer  greater  opportunities 
for  the  amateur  than  the  pro¬ 
fessional  news  cameraman,  be¬ 
cause  the  mechanism  is  not  op¬ 
erated  automatically  with  the 
shutter.  However,  this  departure 
from  the  older  types  of  synchro¬ 
nizers  is  but  a  forerunner  of 
things  to  come.  Increasing  the 
scope  of  midget  bulbs  tends  to 
pave  the  way  for  further  devel¬ 
opments  in  that  field  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  larger  bulbs. 

Interesting  information  was 
also  presented  to  the  camera 
manufacturers  regarding  gen¬ 
eral  conditions.  GE  suggest 
that  C  type  batteries  offer  a 
longer  life  and  have  a  better 
shelf  power  insurance;  also  that 
contact  made  by  brass  against 
brass  is  not  the  best  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  GE  scientists  have  proved 
that  platinum  and  iridium  are 
best  for  contacts  with  silver 
running  a  close  second,  but  it 
must  be  thick  enough  not  to 
wear  down  to  the  base.  Tung¬ 
sten  and  phosphor  bronze  are 
also  considered  good  but  nickel 
is  only  fair.  Larger  contact 
points  are  recommended  with 
pressure  put  upon  both  points. 

Another  question  discussed 
was  that  of  properly  made  re¬ 
flectors,  on  which  much  experi¬ 
menting  has  been  done.  One 
finding  shows  that  reflectors 
should  cover  an  angle  of  60  de¬ 
grees  for  best  all-around  results 
and  if  made  of  the  correct  ma¬ 
terial  they  should  provide  at 
least  a  third  of  the  lamp’s  light 
output.  To  assist  manufac¬ 
turers  who  make  their  own  re¬ 
flectors,  GE  presented  a  list  of 
ingredients  to  be  used  in  sur¬ 
facing  alzak,  polished  alumi¬ 
num,  rodium,  chromium,  nickel 
and  stainless  steel. 

In  a  survey  of  65  newspapers 
using  lamps,  GE  found  81% 
used  the  midget  type,  and  that 
85%  of  the  photos  taken  by  the 
81%  were  made  with  the  midget 
lamps.  As  the  production  of 
these  lamps  increases,  costs  will 
decrease  and  every  possible  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  improve 
the  performance  of  the  small 
bulbs.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign 
for  the  future  to  note  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  in  devices  for 
operating  the  lamps. 

Still  Too  Hot 

ERNIE  KING,  AP  cameraman 

now  serving  as  Still  Photo 
Pool  coordinator  with  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  Forces  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  sector,  writes  that  the  hot- 
water  situation  has  not  been  im¬ 
proved.  He  is  referring  to  the 
water  temperatiure  of  125°  at 
10  in  the  morning.  We  hope 
hellL  he  able  to  “scrounge"  a 
nice  new  refrigerator  soon. 

Pictures  from  China 

NEA  SERVICE  has  sent  out  a 

full-page  broadside  containing 
a  series  of  photos  showing  the 
great  exodus  from  Liuchow, 
China.  The  page  is  headed  by  a 
caption  in  large  type  which 
credits  the  excellent  photogra¬ 
phy  to  Acme’s  staff  and  Pool 
Cameraman  Frank  Cancellare, 
who  has  been  covering  the 
China-India-Burma  theater  for 
the  past  two  years.  We  are 
pleasM  to  note  the  full  credit 
given  to  the  photographer. 

Cancellare  was  formerly  at¬ 


tached  to  the  New  York  staff  of 
Acme  and  later  covered  the 
White  House  beat  for  the  same 
syndicate.  His  great  pictorial 
coverage  of  the  CBI  fronts  have 
produced  enough  material  to 
make  an  excellent  picture  book, 
which  we  hope  will  be  done. 

Coast  Guard  Pix 
SPEAKING  of  picture  books. 
Commander  Jack  Dixon  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  has  arranged 
some  photos  in  book  form  to 
illustrate  the  D-Day  prayer 
given  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  book  was  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  All  the 
photographs  in  it  were  made  by 
Coast  Guard  cameramen. 


Only  a  Publisher's 
Daughter,  But . . . 

Ellen  Marsh,  22,  copy  girl  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
is  author  of  a  first  novel  “Drink 
to  the  Hiuited,’’ 
which  E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  is  publish¬ 
ing  next  spring. 

Her  father,  Fred 
Marsh,  is  a  Dut¬ 
ton  editor,  which 
has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Miss 
Marsh  sub¬ 
mitted  her  novel 
under  the  pseu- 
donymn  of  Nell 
Thorne,  to  fore¬ 
stall  favoritism. 

Her  own  name, 
however,  will  appear  on  the 
cover  when  the  novel  is  pub¬ 
lished. 

’The  novel  concerns  life  >  in 
Germany  between  1921  and  1940, 
during  which  period  Miss  Marsh 
lived  much  of  the  time  in  that 
country,  in  Bonn  on  the  Rhine, 
Coblenz,  Cologne  and  Aachen. 
Her  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  occupation  of  World 
War  I,  who  married  a  German 
girl. 

Enjoying  her  work  as  a  copy 
girl.  Miss  Marsh  would  prefer  to 
be  a  reporter  and  hopes  to  grad¬ 
uate  to  that  Job  some  time.  She 
has  been  on  the  Sun  for  the  past 
nine  months.  After  the  war  she 
hopes  to  return  to  Germany  to 
write  a  sequel  to  her  first  novel, 
which  would  cover  the  fall  of 
Nazism. 

■ 

Press-Radio  Danger 

Declaring  that  on  a  fnee  radio 
hinges  more  materially  than  we 
realize  the  future  of  every  Ca¬ 
nadian  business,  Richard  G. 
Lewis,  publisher  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcaster,  warned  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers 
Nov.  10  at  a  luncheon  in  Toronto 
that  radio  and  press  should  for¬ 
get  their  battle  for  advertising 
and  concentrate  on  preserving 
freedom  of  speech.  Eleven  of 
Canada’s  95  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions,  he  pointed  out,  now  belong 
to  the  government  "or,  as  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 
would  rather  phrase  it,  to  the 
people  of  Canada,’’  and  47  others 
take  CBC  “feeds.”  He  added 
that  paper  rationing  provides  at 
least  a  possibility  for  similar 
government  control  of  news¬ 
papers. 


I  T  O  R  A  P  U 


Dixie  Tighe 
Back  with  Hints 
For  the  Women 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  14—1^ 
ing  trimly  the  uniform  of 
U.  S.  war  correspondtat,  Diu 
Tighe  has  come  back  tr^ 
years  of  covering  the  ww  g 
England  and  France  to  tg 
American  women  they  now  hte 
a  real  chance  to  be  of  stnki 
“a  chance  to  swing  into  aettoi 
in  the  battle  of  readjustment* 

Dixie  used  to  work  in  thlidtj 
on  the  Daily  News  after  a  vujg 
career  that  started  in  WaW 
ton  where  she  was  bom  and  tog 
her  first  trip  to  London  for  b 
ternational  News  Service.  Ate 
leaving  here  she  wrote  a  (vAh 
for  the  New  York  Post  on  ok 
society  and  when  war  broke « 
she  joined  the  U.  S.  Twwy 
Department  to  work  on  Wr 
Bond  drives,  but  hankered  k 
more  lively  action  and  got  a 
assignment  to  London  in  IMik 
INS.  While  in  England  ste  n 
first  attached  to  the  Eighth  Ak 
Force  as  the  only  woman  tr 
porter  covering  its  activiUia 
War  a  Foot-Race 

“The  war  in  Europe  no  logit 
is  English-based,”  she  said.  1 
has  developed  into  a  foot  m 
Units  are  being  changed  e» 
stantly.  And  every  change  « 
mean  a  new  APO.  Some  of  Ik 
letters  may  not  reach  your  na 
but  if  enough  are  written,  !«■ 
will  arrive.  Mail  from  hooei 
the  greatest  of  all  morale  lifln 
I  h^ve  seen  men  made  ill,  c» 
pletely  undermined,  by  a  lack  f 
mail  from  home.” 

In  private  life  the  wife  oi 
C.  V.  R.  ’Thompson,  chief  conr 
spondent  in  the  U.  S.  for  Lori 
Beaverbrook’s  London  Mi 
Express,  Miss  Tighe  did  hoi|M 
tours,  covered  the  Ninth  Ai 
Force  when  it  went  into  im 
sion  action  and  was  the  ah 
woman  to  go  on  an  opentk 
mission — a  submarine  hunt  ikg 
the  coast  of  France  and  Spak. 

The  big  problem  ahead  of  ir 
adjustment — when  our  mea  k 
get  home —  is  a  matter  she  t» 
tended  that  should  now  be  k 
chief  attention  of  every  woae 
who  has  a  man  to  welcome  bM 
from  the  farflung  fronts. 

For  the  present  Miss  ’Tliki 
embarking  upon  a  series  of  k 
ture  tours  to  let  women  throo^ 
out  the  country  know  what 
men  are  going  through.  Alii 
that  she  hopes  to  get  another* 
tion  assignment — this  time,  P" 
ferably,  in  ^e  Pacific. 

$S0«000  Donated 

A  gift  of  $50,000  fn»n  I 
anonymous  donor  for  the  0 
nese  Graduate  School  of  W 
nalism  In  Chungking  h  • 
nounced  by  Columbia 
sity.  ’The  Chungking  SiM 
sponsored  by  Columbia’s  GB 
uate  School  of  JournaliaB.  • 
'opened  Oct.  11,  1943,  ad® 
group  of  American  joumw 
as  teachers.  The  present  * 
is  Rodney  Gilbert,  formenT 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  * 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

I  S  H  I  R  far  Nevaaibar  1l»l* 
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FDR's  Secrecy  ' 
On  Dewey  Note 
Raises  Question 

Where  Is  Line  Drown 

Between  Private  and 

Public  Correspondence? 

Washington,  Nov.  14 — Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt's  refusal  today 
to  disclose  the  contents  of  a 
cqofratulatory  note  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  raised  once  more  the 
mieition  of  the  dividing  line 
between  public  and  private 
documents. 

The  letter  was  a  message 
from  a  defeated  candidate  for 
public  office  to  the  successful 
candidate  for  that  office  rather 
than  one  from  the  Governor  of 
New  York  State  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  it  might 
be  argued  in  support  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  stand.  But  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  always  that  clear. 

The  attitude  taken  by  public 
officials  toward  the  documents 
they  handle  ranges  all  the  way 
from  the  late  General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson’s  offer,  in  NRA  days, 
to  show  a  press  conference 
"every  paper  I  have  except  my 
stud-book”  to  that  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who  once  collected 
official  papers  and  released  them 
for  the  first  time  in  published 
book  form. 

Newspapermen  in  Washington 
have  always  accepted  the  status 
of  guests  at  Presidential  and 
State  Department  conferences, 
subject  to  the  rule  that  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  are 
never  to  be  quoted  directly 
without  their  express  approval. 
Under  such  a  system,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  had  at  least  the  right  to 
deny  text  for  publication  in  the 
case  of  the  Dewey  letter. 

The  White  House  is  not  al¬ 
ways  as  reluctant  to  make  public 
tbe  non-ofiicial  messages  it  re¬ 
ceives.  A  recent  example  was 
the  word  from  Senator  Carter 
Glass  of  Virginia  that  he  was 
supporting  the  fourth  term  after 
opposing  the  third.  The  sub¬ 
stance,  but  not  the  text,  was 
given  out  in  that  instance  by 
Secretary  Stephen  Early. 

Even  the  proceedings  of  Con¬ 
gress,  widely  publicized  as  they 
usually  are  at  public  expense, 
are  not  always  available  to  press 
and  public.  The  Senate  often 
conducts  executive  sessions  with 
the  newspaper  men  barred. 

The  difficulty  extends,  too,  in¬ 
to  the  Federal  departments. 
There  will  be  found  documents 
available  to  the  press  and  the 
public,  “confidential  documents,” 
and  ‘‘restricted  documents.”  The 
difference  between  the  latter 
two  is  vague  even  in  the  minds 
of  departmental  heads  but  one 
ventured  that  the  distinction 
**  the  same  as  lies  between  the 
f)gns,  “No  Smoking,”  and  “Posi¬ 
tively  No  Smoking.” 

■ 

Buys  Post-War  Site 

The  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 
w  Portland  has  purchas^  a 
blMk  as  the  site  for  a  future 
building  to  house  the  Orepoti- 
and  radio  station  KGW. 


For  BETTER  negcrtives .  •  •  shoot  wMi 
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Hoar  tbe  General  Eleftrk  radio  bratrawu:  "Tbe  G-E  Alt-Girl  Orcbestra",  Sunday  10 
>.  m.  F.WT,  SBQ  "Ti^  World  Today"  news,  every  weekday  fnii  p.  m.  EWT,  CBS 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


Here’s  one  reason  why:  G-E 

Midgets  give  you  uniform  nega¬ 
tive  density  through  dependably 
uniform  timing.  This  makes  for 
effective  synchronizadon  all  the 
time.  And  on  “daylight”  shots 
like  this,  G-E  Midgets  can  help 
emphasize  foreground  action 
to  make  the  picture  better. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN  COOPERATION  URGED  BY  ANA  SPEAKERS 


continued  from  page  7 
of  the  narrower  interests  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  broader  and  that  all 
the  other  United  Nations  will 
follow.” 

The  economic  peace  must  be 
won,  he  continued,  by  lowering 
the  obstacles  and  impediments 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  world  economic  struc¬ 
ture  “in  which  all  the  countries 
who  are  worthy  may  enter,”  by 
an  international  organization 
which  will  check  economic  as 
well  as  military  aggression,  and 
by  the  elimination  of  such  pref¬ 
erential,  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices  as  excessive  tariffs,  discrim¬ 
inatory  quotas  and  exchange  al¬ 
lotments,  regional  and  empire 
preference  systems. 

"The  actual  physical  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  devastated  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  less  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  peace  is  sound  and  the 
flow  of  world  commerce  in  ever- 
increasing  volume  becomes  pos¬ 
sible,  America  will  be  prepared 
to  extend  credits  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  degree  that  sound 
principles  of  international  fi¬ 
nance  will  justify,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  declaring  that  we  will 
have  peace  if  all  peace-loving 
countries  pull  together  gener¬ 
ously  and  courageously. 

Folsom  Speaks 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
forenoon  session,  Marion  Folsom, 
director  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on 
Post-war  Economic  Policy;  mem¬ 
ber,  Business  Advisory  Conunit- 
tee,  CED,  and  treasurer,  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  discussed  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems  of  the  Recon¬ 
version  Period”  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  sees  them. 

Though  he  foresaw  many 
problems  in  that  period  and 
many  steps  yet  to  be  taken  for 
fullest  preparation.  Rep.  Folsom 
asserted  that  the  country  is  in  a 
far  better  position  than  it  was 
after  the  last  war,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  greatest  educational 
campaigns  by  management  and 
government  in  history. 

Rep.  Folsom  outlined  several 
phases  of  these  programs  being 
sponsored  by  his  House  com¬ 
mittee.  In  conclusion  he  urged 
the  advertisers  to  hold  back  on 
specific  product  advertising  in 
the  first  years  after  the  war,  us¬ 
ing  that  time  to  make  plans  and 
do  research  for  the  later  period 
when  pent-up  demand  will  have 
been  met  and  business  is  back 
on  a  more  natural  competitive 
basis. 

Discussing  a  similar  subject 
but  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  Willard  S.  French,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Inc.,  said:  “It  Is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  believe  that  early  in 
the  post-war  period  we  shall  be 
engaged  in  the  toughest  fight  in 
the  history  of  business  for  the 
greatest  stakes  in  the  history  of 
business.” 

His  comments  were  illustrated 
by  a  slide  film  prepared  from  a 
study  by  the  advertising  agency 
regarding  the  character  of  post¬ 
war  competition  and  comparing 
the  post-World  War  period  with 
the  probable  one  to  come.  It  was 
the  result  of  this  study  which 


Paul  B.  West 

gave  rise  to  Mr.  French’s  asser- 
Uon. 

He  pointed  out  that  today,  as 
in  1918,  many  business  leaders 
are  saying  “We’ll  have  more 
business  than  we  can  take  care 
of,”  yet  after  that  other  war  the 
imagined  business  was  not  forth¬ 
coming,  for  there  was  “a  painful 
period  of  introduction  and  edu¬ 
cation”  before  the  public  was 
ready  to  buy. 

Tough  Competition 

Though  technological  progress 
is  better  and  faster  today  and 
therefore  that  period  should  be 
shorter,  Mr.  French  declared 
that  the  public  will  be  exacting 
in  its  demands  and  that  while 
business  may  be  good  in  gen¬ 
eral,  individual  companies  must 
prepare  for  tough  competition. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  there  will  be 
a  repetition  of  such  situations  as 
in  the  washing  machine  industry 
where  between  1918  and  the 
present  126  of  162  concerns 
failed. 

His  firm’s  study  showed  that 


there  are  five  signals  today  of 
the  competitive  battle  to  come: 

( 1 )  national  income  will  be  at  a 
new  peacetime  high  level  after 
the  war;  (2)  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  public  conviction  that  the 
cost  of  distribution  is  too  high, 
which  demands  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  that  will  contribute  the 
most  to  helping  the  public  to 
buy;  ( 3 )  there  will  be  startlingly 
rapid  changes  in  distribution 
methods;  ( 4 )  we  can  look  for 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  retail  buying  power, 
and  ( 5 )  there  will  be  wider 
spreading  of  national  income 
among  more  and  more  people. 

nie  latter  signal,  said  Mr. 
French,  calls  for  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  approaches  to  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  situation  in  general 
demands  that  individual  busi¬ 
nesses  concern  themselves  seri¬ 
ously  with  their  own  problems 
and  plans  rather  than  depending 
upon  generalized  ones. 

H.  B.  Thomas  a  Speaker 

The  future  of  advertising,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  contributes  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  was  further  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Harold  B.  Thomas, 
chairman.  War  Advertising 
Council,  and  vice-president. 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

All  the  problems  and  ideas 
presented  by  Rep.  Folsom  and 
Mr.  French  produced  in  his  mind 
the  conclusion  that  “whatever 
the  temptations,  whatever  the 
competitive  pressure,  we  must 
not  go  back  to  dog-eat-dog  days.” 

“When  we  sell  our  heads  off  in 
our  advertising  we  must  not  for¬ 
get,”  he  warned,  “that  the  people 
who  read  it  are  the  ‘public’  in 
our  public  relations.  We  must 
not  forget  that  what  is  good  for 
the  country  is  good  for  business. 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock — 
and  we  should  not  want  to. 

“One  of  these  days — whether 
in  six  weeks  or  six  months — the 
German  army  is  going  to  crack. 
And  right  at  that  time,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  business  will 
stand  squarely  at  the  crossroads. 


AMONG  those  attending  the  annual  conference  of  the  ANA  were 
(1.  to  r.):  Henry  Gorsky  of  Ballontine  Brewing  Coj  George  S. 
McMillan,  director  of  public  relations.  Bristol-Meyers  Coj  and  Val 
Schmitz  of  Schaeffer  Brewing  Co. 

I  D  IT  O  B  ft  F  U  B  L 


Depending  upon  the  directh** 
which  it  starts  to  mardt,  £ 
public's  attitude  toward 
may  well  be  determined  for  tk 
next  decade.” 

At  that  time  there  wiU  ^ 
large  scale  cutbacks,  the  «T>tikii 
said,  perhaps  as  high  at  ft' 
and  the  situation  will  — rwHit, 
business  keeping  its  head  m  a 
not  to  lose  what  it  has  gained  a 
painfully  in  recent  years. 

It  is  out  of  the  doghouse  net 
he  continued,  because  it  has  pg. 
formed  miracles  of  produean 
for  the  war  and  because  *ki 
very  generous  measure,  indiftn 
has  put  a  part  of  its  advert]^ 
in  the  public  service — adTcrlh 
ing,  the  voice  of  American  b«- 
ness,  has  been  geared  todoiigi 
job  the  public  wanted  done,  be 
cause  it  affected  the  lives  m 
the  safety  of  their  sons,  thei 
brothers,  and  those  close  h 
them." 

According  to  an  Opinion  ft 
search  Corp.  study  from 
he  quoted  and  which  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  presented  at  the  ces- 
eluding  meeting  Friday  mornift 
Mr.  Thomas  said  the  public,  ft', 
of  it.  recognizes  the  war  job  ad¬ 
vertising  has  done,  and  the  m 
majority  want  corporate  adser 
tising  to  continue  to  tell 
what  they  can  do  to  help  to  wb 
the  war  and  the  peace. 

Maintaining  that  selling  prod¬ 
ucts  is  necessary  not  only  fa 
business  but  for  the  countryi 
welfare,  he  urged,  however; 

Serving  the  People 

“But  let’s  all  be  intelli|B! 
about  it.  Let’s  not  go  hogvild 
Let’s  not  forget  for  one  ad  « 
one  minute  that  we  have  a  coo- 
tinuing  never-ending  public  rt- 
lations  job  to  do,  and  that  tbii 
public  relations  job  is  best  doat 
by  serving  the  national  intatei 
and  the  interest  of  the  peopk 

“If  advertising,  come  VI 
Day,  seems  by  its  manner  ud 
its  words  to  forget  complekb 
that  there  are  millions  upon  nil’ 
lions  of  anxious  relatives  skip 
less  with  worry  over  the  safety 
of  some  one  dear  to  them,  the 
God  help  us  all.  We  will  h 
turning  back  the  clock  with  sc 
own  hands,  and  we  deserve  lar 
thing  we  get.” 

For  these  and  other  reason 
the  War  Advertising  Coi»c. 
has  decided  to  continue  its 
forts  indefinitely  into  the  i? 
conversion  period  under  a  pw 
gram  of  action  which  is  putf 
lished  elsewhere  in  this  issue 

In  explaining  the  CoundTi 
policy,  Mr.  Thomas  said;  “Wib 
are  simply  the  physical  manife 
tation  of  a  conflict  betwte 
ideas.  There  will  come  a  dt 
when  the  shooting  will  end  be 
the  conflict  of  ideas  will  si- 
go  on.  Somehow  or  other,  r 
democracy  and  private  enter 
prise  are  to  survive,  we  ntf 
reduce  these  conflicts  of  id** 
We  must  reduce  them  beh 
nations.  And  we  must 
certainly  reduce  them  betwi* 
groups  here  in  our  own  coet 
try.” 

On  the  same  general  sub, 
of  the  functions  of  advert' 
today  and  tomorrow,  T. 

( Continued  on  page  84) 
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War  Ad  Council 
Will  Operate 
After  the  War 

Aims  to  Maintain 

Adrertising  Generally 

On  High,  Useful  Plane 

Retaining  its  present  purposes 
bat  revising  its  methods  to  meet 
new  conditions,  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  according  to  a 
mtement  released  this  week, 
proposes  to  continue  its  work 
into  the  reconstruction  and  post¬ 
er  periods.  The  outline  of  its 
program  is  revealed  in  a  book¬ 
ie  “The  Council  Looks  Ahead,” 
which  was  prepared  as  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions  of  allied 
advertising  groups  regarding  its 
fu^e  plans,  policies  and  objec¬ 
tives. 

“In  peace,  as  in  war,  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  purpose  shall  be,”  the 
brochure  asserts,  “to  utilize  some 
of  the  power  of  advertising  in 
tte  interest  of  all  the  people; 
to  give  by  its  use  an  example  of 
i^rtising  as  a  social  force  In 
I  nation  at  peace;  to  give  a 
continuing  demonstration  of  the 
willingness  of  business  to  co¬ 
operate  with  national  leaders  of 
government,  and,  by  these 
means,  to  conduct  on  the  highest 
plane  the  finest  type  of  public 
relations  possible  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business.” 

War  Role 

Summarizing  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  American  business  in 
mobilizing  its  advertising  power 
to  enlist  public  cooperation  on 
hom^front  problems  and  de~ 
wibing  the  part  the  Council 
has  played  in  that  effort,  the 
statement  asserts  that: 

“Because  advertising  is  born 
in  research  and  pays  off  in  ac¬ 
tion;  b^ause  it  publishes  a  pre¬ 
determined  message  in  pre^^e- 
termined  space;  because  it  re¬ 
peats  and  repeats  until  it  gets 
understanding  and  resiilts;  ad¬ 
vertising  has  done  a  unique  war 
1*  of  huRe  proportions.” 

Continuing,  the  Coimcil  de- 
;  Clares  that  in  this  war,  the  first 
in  which  advertising  has  played 
» nutjor  role,  it  has  been  learned 
that  "advertising  can  both  serve 
and  sell,  and  that  “there  is  no 
conflict  between  good  citizenship 
and  good  business.” 

Therefore,  it  has  pledged  it¬ 
self  to  “continue  whole-hearted¬ 
ly  to  do  its  war  job  until  the 
day  of  total  victory”  and  as  a 
consequence  visualizes  worth¬ 
while  activities  for  itself  after 
1he  fighting  is  done. 

“The  Council  was  formed,” 
the  statement  points  out,  “be- 
<aw  farsighted  men  in  adver- 
tking  and  business  foresaw  a 
Hoed.  Once  the  Council  was  or- 
(toiaed.  the  predicted  need  de¬ 
veloped  quickly.  Had  it  not  been 
formed,  the  enormous  mechan¬ 
ism  it  ealled  into  play  could  not 
have  been  so  successfully  used 
to  serve  the  nation  at  war. 

“It  is  already  clear  that  the 
need  will  not  end  by  the  mere 
act  of  firing  the  last  shot  on  the 
other  side  ..of  the  earth.  The 
service  of  advertising  and  busi- 
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ness  in  this  war  has  been  in  the 
home  guard.  In  many  respects, 
the  end  of  the  fighting  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  our  sharpest 
home  front  crisis.” 

Confusion  brought  on  by  the 
reconstruction  period  will,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Council,  require 
the  “white  light  of  information 
and  persuasion”  provided  by  ad¬ 
vertising.  Thus  the  latter  “as  a 
public  servant,  has  only  started 
on  its  period  of  greatest  useful¬ 
ness.”' 

As  by-products  of  its  effort  in 
the  war,  advertising  has,  asserts 
the  Council,  increased  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  business  in  the  public 
eye,  increased  its  own  stature, 
thus  benefited  media,  improved 
government  understanding  of 
business  and  advertising,  in¬ 
spired  cooperation  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  business,  helped  busi¬ 
ness  to  understand  the  perplex¬ 
ing  national  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  reconciled  many  com¬ 
petitive  interests  in  joint  effort 
for  industries  as  a  whole. 

This  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Council  can  be  addi¬ 
tionally  helpful  to  business  and 
advertising  is  another  factor 
in  the  determination  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  continue  its  efforts 
post-war. 

It.  however,  “proposes  to  steer 
clear  of  politics  and  pressure 
groups;  to  become  the  servant 
of  no  particular  organization, 
whether  business  or  govern¬ 
ment;  to  place  the  interest  of  the 
nation  and  the  people  first  at  all 
times.” 

In  the  past  year  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Council  business  has 
contributed  $350,000,000  worth 
of  advertising  space,  time  and 
service  to  support  war  themes. 
■ 

Scheiberling  Proposes 
Veteran's  Ad  Council 

Creation  of  a  “'Veteran’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council”  to  aid  in 
mobilizing  the  country  for  post¬ 
war  and  peace  problems  was 
proposed  by  Edward  N.  Scheib¬ 
erling,  National  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York,  last 
week. 

Through  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  he  declared,  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  has  mobilized  its 
resources  behind  agencies  of 
government,  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  production,  to  bring  about 
better  understanding  of  war¬ 
time  controls  on  the  homefront 
and  to  keep  down  prices. 

“But  what  about  the  future?” 
Mr.  Scheiberling  asked.  “Will 
post-war  and  peacetime  adver¬ 
tising  continue  to  have  the  same 
interest  in  veterans  as  it  has  had 
in  them  as  fighting  men?  Will 
business  and  industry  continue 
to  give  the  same  backing  to 
post-war  problems  that  they 
have  given  to  war  problems?” 

Expressing  the  hope  that  the 
War  Advertising  Council  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Veteran’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  Mr.  Scheiberling 
stated,  “Such  a  group,  working 
with  government,  industry  and 
all  concerned  with  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  for  peace,  could  add  an¬ 
other  brilliant  chapter  to  the 
wartime  laurels  won  by  adver¬ 
tising.” 
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Drew  Pearson... 

"the  Washington  correspondent  who  exerts, 
through  his  writings,  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  nation." 

Saturday  Raviaw  of  Litaratura 
Poll  of  Washinqton  Corraspondants. 

Washington 
Merry-Go-Round 
by 

Drew  Pearson 

So/d  to  approximately 

Six  Hundred 
Newspapers 


7  COLUMNS 
A  WEEK! 

DREW  PEARSON'S  disclosure  of  defective  artillery  shells 
in  a  St.  Louis  arsenal  brought  government  prosecution. 

DREW  PEARSON’S  expose  of  Congressional  kickbacks, 
nepotism  and  lobbying  has  done  more  to  make  Congress 
walk  the  straight-and-narrow  than  any  other  force  in 
Washington. 

DREW  PEARSON'S  constant  hammering  at  the  railroads 
is  bringing  radio-telephone  to  prevent  train  wrecks. 

This  is  why  his  own  colleagues  voled  DREW  PEARSON  the 
most  influential  Washington  correspondent  in  the  nation. 

PEARSON’S  COLUMN  BEGINNING  DEC.  13. 
1944.  WILL  BE  WRIHEN  TWO  DAYS  BEFORE 
PUBLICATION  AND  DISTRIBUTED  BY  LEASED 
WIRE.  AND  FASTEST  MAIL  FROM  NEW  YORK, 
CHICAGO  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

For  terms,  wire  collect. 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

The  Bell  Syndicate^  Inc. 

247  W.  43rd  St.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


ANA  Speaker 
Discusses  Help 
From  Research 

A«  a  prologue  to  discussions 
of  national  advertising’s  future 
at  the  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers, 
members  and  representatives  of 
media  and  allied  fields  discussed 
in  Wednesday’s  closed  sessions 
what  their  various  organizations 
are  doing  today  to  prepare 
themselves  for  tomorrow. 

An  optimistic  picture  for  mag¬ 
azines  as  an  advertising  medium 
was  presented  in  a  slide-film  U- 
lustrated  speech  by  W.  H.  Mul¬ 
len.  director,  Magazine  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  who  cited  their 
increasing  advertising  volume 
and  pointed  out  their  post-war 
opportunities  for  increased  cir¬ 
culation. 

D.  B.  Stetler,  advertising  di-* 
rector,  Standard  Brands,  Inc , 
and  chairman,  ANA  Radio  Com¬ 
mit^,  concerned  himself  chiefly 
with  the  new  Bureau  of  Broad- 
cast  Circulation,  which  will  cost 
a  million  dollars  and  for  which 
Uie  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  has  just  appropri- 
at^  $79,000  for  the  first  year 

Supplementary  media,  out¬ 
door,  car  cards,  point  of  pur- 
chase  and  motion  pictures  were 
also  included  in  the  discussions. 

Marketing  Discussed 

Preceding  a  series  of  case- 
history  talks  by  ANA  members 
in  the  morning,  Albert  Haring, 
professor  of  marketing,  Indiana 
Umversity,  discussed  “How  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  is  Being  Used  To¬ 
day’’  and  David  R.  Osborne 
gaining  director,  Studebaker 
Corp.,  “Current  Trends  in  Sales 
Training.’’ 

Among  the  six  especially  sig¬ 
nificant  types  of  research  being 
conducted  today,  Mr.  Haring  in¬ 
cluded  “inventory  studies,”  the 
type  made  by  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  trade  associations  of 
their  merchandise  in  the  hands 
of  users.  As  a  result  of  such 
surveys  one  company  plans  to 
use  a  new  type  of  limited  out- 
Ict  in  the  sort  of  territory  which 
was  previously  considered  too 
thin  to  warrant  coverage  and 
another  has  discovered  a  real 
need  for  several  items  which 
were  believed  to  have  only  re¬ 
placement  sales  in  the  future. 

These  new  plans,  the  speaker 
said,  involve  greater  advertising 
expenditure  and  a  shift  from 
more  generalized  media  to  the 
specific,  specialized  trade  publi¬ 
cations  and  local  newspapers. 

Deferred  demand  studies  indi¬ 
cate  a  large  job  for  advertising 
since,  unless  it  is  fostered,  de¬ 
ferred  demand  can  become  “de¬ 
ferred  desire.” 

Other  types  of  research  he  de¬ 
scribed  included  war  changes, 
rural  market  and  quality,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  post-war  margins 
and  “in  no  case  is  there  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  advertising  should 
be  reduced,”  in  fact  “the  situa¬ 
tion  suggests  that  post-war  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  geared  to 
creating  immediate  sa^  and  to 
assisting  in  the  solution  of  spe¬ 
cific  sales  problems.” 


Anglo-American 
Cooperation  Urged 

continued  from  page  82 

Young,  advertising  director,  U. 
S.  Rubber  Co.,  and  Marvin  Bow¬ 
er  and  H.  A.  Roddick,  both  part¬ 
ners  in  McKinsey  &  Co.,  man¬ 
agement  consultants,  presented 
the  results  so  far  of  a  survey 
being  conducted  for  ANA. 

Mr.  Young  pointed  out  that 
advertising  has  progressed 
through  several  stages  until  to¬ 
day,  though  it  remains  primarily 
a  medium  for  selling  goods,  in 
its  institutional  form  it  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  net  profits. 

According  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  McKinsey  4  Co.,  which 
is  conducting  the  study,  inter¬ 
views  with  top  management  ex¬ 
ecutives  indicate  evidence  for 
the  need  of  techniques  of  ad¬ 
vertising  outside  of  advertising’s 
customary  role. 

New  Uses  for  Advertising 

At  least  85%  of  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  are  making  use  of  it  in  this 
extra-curricular  fashion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  in  turn 
are  working  to  strengthen  pub¬ 
lic  relations  both  within  and 
without  the  company. 

It  was  further  learned  that 
advertising  will  have  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  terms  of  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  who  bears  the  responsibility 
of  his  business’  success.  This 
means  selling  goods,  but  it  also 
means  selling  the  public  and  the 
employes  on  the  firm,  which  in 
turn  calls  for  the  best  under¬ 
standing  of  human  relationships 
— a  job,  at  which,  the  speakers 
agreed,  advertising  excels. 

For  some  time  the  ANA  has 
been  active  in  promoting  brand 
names  and  as  a  consequence 
Thursday  afternoon’s  session  was 
devoted  entirely  to  discussions 
of  various  phases  of  this  topic. 

ANA’S  own  part  was  described 


by  George  S.  McMillan,  former 
ANA  secretary,  now  director  of 
public  relations,  Bristol-Myers 
Co. 

He  outlined  various  education¬ 
al  presentations  on  the  subject 
made  by  the  association  and  its 
other  activities  toward  main¬ 
taining  “freedom  of  choice  and 
freedom  of  opportunity”  includ¬ 
ing  its  participation  in  the  fight 
against  OPA  grade  labeling. 

The  objectives  of  the  recently 
organized  Brand  Names  Research 
Foundation  were  explained  by 
George  L.  Russell,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  its  board  and  president  of 
John  B.  Stetson  Co.,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  the  fight  between 
brand  names  and  grade  labeling 
“represents  that  between  collec¬ 
tivism  and  individualism.” 

How  the  foundation  has  oper¬ 
ated  to  tell  the  brand  names 
story  to  the  public  in  the  ten 
months  of  its  organization  was 
outlined  by  Ernest  L.  Olrich, 
president  of  Munsingwear,  Inc. 
It  found,  he  said,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers,  representatives  of  the  ap¬ 
parel  industry,  had  to  educate 
themselves,  the  retailers  and  the 
general  public. 

Consequently  it  has  endeav¬ 
ored  through  all  media  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  meaning  of  freedom 
of  choice,  give  the  reasons  for 
the  right  to  develop  better  prod¬ 
ucts  and  reap  the  rewards  there¬ 
of  and  develop  better  under¬ 
standing  of  brand  names  as  they 
help  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  get  this  story  to  the 
public  comprehensively  and  fac¬ 
tually,  widespread  research  is 
required,  and  that  phase  of  the 
activity  was  described  by  A.  R. 
Kneibler,  vice-president.  Coop¬ 
ers.  Inc.  After  gathering  case 
histories  and  deciding  that  they 
would  provide  only  isolated  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  organization  decided 
to  use  the  historical  method 
comparing  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  before  the  creation  of  brand 
names  with  that  existing  today. 


ANA  Endorses  Trade 
Mark  Registration 


THE  LANHAM  Trade  Mark 

Registration  Bill.  H.  R.  82, 
already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  being 
heard  by  the  Senate  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Trade  Marks,  headed 
by  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  re¬ 
ceived  the  endorsement  this 
week  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers. 

Announcement  of  the  action 
was  made  at  the  ANA  conven¬ 
tion,  by  Eric  Haase.  ANA 
Washington  correspondent,  who 
said  that  the  association  had 
filed  its  statement  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Patents  Committee. 

According  to  Mr.  Haase,  one 
of  the  advantages  the  bill  offers 
to  advertisers  is  that  it  gives 
them  the  privilege  of  register¬ 
ing  in  the  Patent  Office  slogans, 
titles,  symbols,  character  names 
and  distinctive  features  of  radio 
or  other  advertising. 

It  also  provides  for  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  trade  names  and 
would  give  the  advertiser  the 
option  of  using  an  encircled  let¬ 
ter  “R”  with  his  trade  mark 


instead  of  the  usual  “Registered 
in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.”  The 
latter  provision  was  sponsored 
by  the  ANA. 

Asserting  that  the  bill  would 
provide  much  better  protection 
for  registered  marks  than  exists 
under  the  Federal  law  today, 
Mr.  Haase  said:  “One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to 
establish  as  complete  a  file  of 
trade  marks  as  possible  in  the 
Patent  Office,  so  that  commercial 
interests  will  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  marks  they  want 
to  adopt  are  already  in  use.” 

Incentives  for  registration  are: 
1)  the  bill  provides  that  trade 
mark  registration  shall  be  con¬ 
structive  notice  of  the  regis¬ 
trant’s  claim  of  ownership;  2 ) 
it  provides  a  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  time  during  which 
registered  trade  marks  can  be 
contested,  except  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  3 )  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  any  registrant  who 
secures  the  right  to  incontest¬ 
ability  has  rights  in  his  mark 
throughout  the  country. 


Treasury  Namn 
News  Personnel 
For  Bond  Drive 

Washington,  Nov.  16— Ssete 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Rgr. 
genthau  and  Ted  R.  Gambia,  u- 
tional  director  of  the  Wir 
Finance  Division,  have  » 
nounced  the  personnel  of  tke 
Sixth  War  Loan  news  deik  h 
service  the  press  of  the  nalki 
with  news  of  the  War  Baal 
drive,  Nov.  20  through  Dee.  k 
under  a  plan  drawn  up  throql 
the  direction  of  Frank  E.  T%, 
chairman  of  the  Allied  Newgk 
per  Council. 

Cooperating  are:  the  Asa 
ciated  Press,  represented  by  Ihi 
Hall;  Associated  Negro  Ptm, 
by  Ernest  E.  Johnson;  Intoie 
tional  News  Service,  by  Erah 
B.  Sias;  Knight  Newspaper^  k 
Harry  “Doc”  Kerr;  Scripps-Bir 
ard  Newspapers,  by  Robert  'Ry 
lor;  Unit^  Press,  by  Paul  ^ 
rison.  The  Richmond  (Vi) 
News-Leader  has  lent  Miss  Kak- 
erine  Lewis  Warren  to  cei« 
features,  and  the  Office  of  Ik 
Information  is  cooperatlnf, 

The  news  desk  is  installakh 
701-4  Washington  BuUdtai, 
across  from  the  Treasury,  ia  tke 
national  War  Finance  Diviiiai 
quarters.  S.  George  Little,  hai 
of  the  Newspaper  Section  oi  Ik 
Finance  is  directing  the  opar 
tion.  Burton  Davis  of  Ihi 
Finance  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
desk  as  editor. 

Daily  national  releases  will  be 
supplied  through  the  three  wire 
services  and  news  reports  wi 
be  made  available  to  Washingtoo 
correspondents.  State  Wv 
Finance  publicity  staffs  will  sop- 
ply  news  of  statewide  and  re 
gional  interest  to  state  and  re¬ 
gional  wires  and  newspapers 
without  channeling  this  thron|li 
Washington.  Only  news  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  national  intere# 
will  be  routed  through  the  SW 
War  Loan  news  desk. 

Pictures  from  the  War  Mi 
Navy  Departments  and  otfcer 
agencies  will  be  supplied  fk 
wirephoto  service  through  the 
news  desk  to  aid  in  the  sellinf  of 
14  billions  in  War  Bonds  in  the 
drive. 

■  'I 

New  Radio  System 
Announced  by  LT.&T. 

A  new  radio  development  thii 
is  said  to  surpass  for  certain  pur 
poses  the  now  standard  am;^ 
tude  modulation  ( AM )  and  fast- 
growing  frequency  modulttioii 
(FM)  methods  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Federal 
phone  and  Radio  Laboratorica 
associated  with  the  Intematiaaal 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cotp 

Called  “Pulse  Time  Modik 
tion,”  the  new  system’s  adair 
tages,  I.  T.  &  T.  says,  are  simpli¬ 
fication  of  repeaters,  avoidaim 
of  distortions  and  more  efflekat 
application  to  multi-channel, » 
axial  cable,  telephone  and  far 
simile  transmission  systems,  tal- 
evision  sound  channels,  ni 
ultra-high  frequency  broadcsk- 
ing. 
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A  MILLION  MOTHERS  in  "Our  Town,  ”  Pa., 
check  their  local  newspapers  to  see  what’s  play¬ 
ing  at  the  local  movie  —  while  their  progeny 
peer  anxiously  over  their  shoulders. 

There’s  always  a  cowboy  picture  and  a  comic 
and  "prizes,”  besides  the  regular  feature.  Sharp 
2  P.M.  Saturday,  there’s  an  overflowing  house 
eager  to  hiss  the  villain  and  cheer  their  hero. 
It’s  a  major  event. 

The  people  of  "Our  Town,”  Pa.,  have  always 
used  their  newspapers  for  everything  —  from 
looking  up  a  movie  program  to  keeping  track 


of  what’s  happening  to  the  local  boys  overseas. 
They  follow  the  editorial  page,  clip  the  recipes, 
send  for  patterns,  learn  to  save  fuel,  find  out 
who’s  getting  married,  watch  for  new  babies, 
check  on  newcomers,  keep  posted  on  "what’s 
what”  in  their  very  important  world. 

The  newspapers  of  the  82  cities  and  towns  un¬ 
der  100,000  City  Zone  in  Pennsylvania  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  readers  depend  on 
them.  This  has  been  mutually  profitable  for 
paper  and  reader  . . .  and  it  can  be  profitable  for 
you,  too,  as  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper  advertiser. 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ajnbridge  Citizen  (E)  *  Beaver  Falla  Newt-Tribune  (£)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  * 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Conneiltville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (£)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
Meadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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W.  Christenson 
Vice-President 
Of  Omaha  Doily 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  13 — Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Christenson,  editor  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  has  been 
elected  vice-pre- 
s  i  d  e  n  t  of  the 
World  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  World- 
Herald.  Mr. 

Christenson  last 
February  was 
named  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  firm. 

A  native  Neb- 
raskan,  Mr. 

Chri  s  t  e  n  s  o  n 
joined  the  ^.  .. 

World-Herald  as  Chnatenaon 

a  reporter  in 
1928  and  his  work  as  legislative 
correspondent  and  in  connection 
with  the  paper's  campaign  for 
economy,  tax  reduction  and  ef¬ 
ficient  government  in  Omaha. 
Douglas  County  and  the  state 
have  won  him  widespread  rec¬ 
ognition. 

On  May  1,  1933,  he  succeeded 
W.  R.  Watson  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  then  was  36.  In  June, 
1939,  BIr.  Christenson  was  named 
associate  editor,  being  succeeded 
as  managing  editor  by  George 
Grimes. 

Mr.  Christenson  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  Craig,  Neb.,  in  1899. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Oak¬ 
land.  Neb.,  high  school  in  1915. 
He  began  newspaper  work  as  a 
reporter  while  in  his  sophomore 
year  at  the  University  of  Neb¬ 
raska.  Lincoln,  working  on  the 
Lincoln  State  Journal. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  1,  he  entered  the  students’ 
Army  training  corps  and  was 
.sent  as  a  coast  artilleryman  to 
Fort  Monroe,  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
the  State  Journal  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  in  August,  1919,  follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  he  went  to 
Missoula,  Mont.,  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Mon¬ 
tana  University.  Other  fresh¬ 
men  on  the  Montana  faculty  that 
year  were  Bernie  Bierman,  re¬ 
nowned  as  the  coach  of  Min¬ 
nesota  University’s  football 
teams,  and  Harold  C.  Urey,  the 
discoverer  of  “heavy  water." 

Mr.  Christenson  stayed  at  the 
university  two  years  and  then 
became  publisher  of  the  Ncu' 
Northwest,  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Missoula,  Mont.  He  stayed 
there  until  1928  when  he  joined 
the  World-Herald.  He  married 
Doris  Thetge  in  1925  in  Missou¬ 
la.  They  have  one  son.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Christenson  is  a  member 
of  American  Legion  Post  No.  1. 
Omaha,  the  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Happy  Hollow 
Country  Club. 

■ 

Drop  in  Newsprint  Use 
Extends  Into  15th  Month 

Newspapers  have  reduced 
their  consumption  of  newsprint 
as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  the  previous  year  for 
the  fifteenth  consecutive  month, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 


the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  ANPA  consumed  218,137  tons 
of  newsprint  in  October,  1944, 
compared  with  235,511  tons  in 

1943  and  262,488  tons  in  1941. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  7.4% 
under  the  1943  figure  and  16.9% 
under  October,  1941,  the  base 
year. 

Total  estimated  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.  S.  last  month 
was  300,879  tons,  which  includes 
all  uses.  For  the  first  10  months 
of  1944.  it  was  estimated  to  be 
2.666,996  tons.  The  ANPA  is 
now  using  72V^%  instead  of  75% 
as  more  accurately  representing 
the  part  which  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  ANPA  reporting 
group  bears  to  the  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  total  of  100%  by  all 
users.  For  users  besides  news¬ 
papers  27Vi%  is  added  to  bring 
the  estimated  total  up  to  100%. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of 

1944  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  1.933,572  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  a  decrease  of  15.2%  under 
the  first  10  months  of  1943,  and 
19.7*^;  under  the  same  period  in 
1941. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
with  newspapers  reporting  was 
54  days'  supply  at  the  end  of 
October  1944,  decrease  of  9  days’ 
supply  from  that  of  September. 

C.  E.  Watkins 
Dies;  Published 
Missouri  Doily 

Clarence  E.  Watkins,  50,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chillicothe  (Mo.) 
Constitution-Tribune,  died  Nov. 
13  at  his  home,  apparently  from 
a  heart  attack,  after  an  illness 
of  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Watkins,  a  past  president 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  won  a  distinguished  service 
medal  for  leadership  in  Missouri 
journalism,  given  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  last  May.  He  was  a 
president  of  the  Missouri  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  and  the  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Association.  He 
was  also  active  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association. 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  Charles  E.  Watkins,  a 
staff  sergeant  in  the  Army  Air 
Force,  will  succeed  his  father  as 
publisher. 

■ 

Chi.  Tribune  Cleared 
Of  Slander  Charge 

Chicago,  Nov.  16 — Judge  M.  L. 
Igoe  of  U.  S.  District  Court  yes¬ 
terday  dismissed  the  suit  of 
Joseph  Curran,  president,  and 
Ferdinand  Smith,  secretary,  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union 
(CIO),  seeking  $100,000  damages 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
its  publisher.  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  for  alleged  slander. 

Judge  Igoe  upheld  the  defend¬ 
ants’  argument  that  a  news  story 
headed  “Union  Refuses  to  Un¬ 
load  Food  Ships  in  Solomons,” 
published  Jan.  22,  1943,  did  not 
mention  either  piaintiff  by  name 
and  that  the  suit  failed  to  show 
how  it  could  have  injured  them. 


Stereotypers' 
Mobile  Strike 
Is  Short-lived 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  15— Union 
stereotypers  in  Mobile  walked 
out  in  a  quickie  strike  at  the 
Press  Register  plant  Nov.  8,  but 
were  back  on  the  job  several 
hours  later  when  Publisher  H. 
B.  Chandler  acceded  to  some  of 
their  demands. 

In  a  statement  concerning  the 
strike.  Publisher  Chandler  said: 

“The  strike  was  authorized  by 
International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers’  Union  President 
Leo  J.  Buckley,  in  spite  of  the 
publisher’s  protest  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  contract  contained  a  lio- 
strike  clause  and  provided  a  30- 
day  notice  of  intention  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  contract. 

“The  strike  authorization  was 
confirmed  by  Buckley  to  the 
publisher  over  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone,  Buckley  admitting  both 
the  violation  of  the  no-strike 
clause  and  failure  to  give  the  re¬ 
quired  30-day  notice  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  contract. 

“The  union,  in  negotiating  for 
a  revision  of  hours  and  wages, 
demanded  that  a  Federal  con¬ 
ciliator  be  brought  into  confer¬ 
ence.  The  publisher,  having 
made  several  compromise  pro¬ 
posals,  insisted  on  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  local  and 
the  I.  S.  &  E.  U.  representatives. 
The  union  officials  stated  that 
they  were  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  by  President  Buckley  to 
walk  out  if  the  publisher  refused 
to  accede  to  their  demands  on 
wages  and  hours  or  to  call  in  a 
Federal  conciliator. 

“The  day  crew  walked  out  and 
the  night  crew  failed  to  report 
for  duty. 

“The  strike  was  called  off  af¬ 
ter  several  hours  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  granted  the  wage  and 
hour  demands.  No  Federal  con¬ 
ciliator  was  used.” 

Mr.  Buckley  stated: 

“Thirty-day  notice  of  termi¬ 
nation  of  contract  was  given 
Chandler.  The  contract  did  not 
call  for  30  days’  notice  of  strike. 
The  strike  was  not  called  on  any 
question  of  hours  or  wages.  The 
men  stopped  work  because 
Chandler  refused  the  union’s  re¬ 
quest  that  the  dispute  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  conciliation  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.” 

■ 

J.  C.  Healy  Named 
To  Executive  Post 

Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation 
manager  for  19  years  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (  N.  J. )  Herald-News,  has 
been  appointed  also  assistant  to 
the  new  Herald-News  manager, 
Harry  B.  Adsit,  according  to  an 
announcement  Nov.  11  by  Dow 
H.  Drukker,  Jr.,  publisher. 

Mr.  Healy  started  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  his  home  town. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  then  became 
country  circulation  manager  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Gazette.  After  joining  the  Pas¬ 
saic  News  in  1925,  he  left  to 
serve  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N,  J.)  Times  the 
following  year,  then  returned  to 
Passaic  to  hold  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  News. 


Critics  os  Authors 

John  Mason  Brown,  form, 
drama  critic  on  the  New  Ym 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Will  Cubb. 
who  does  a  regular  book  rerin 
feature  in  the  newspaper,  vyi 
be  two  of  three  author 
Nov.  21  on  the  second  in  tk 
seventh  annual  series  of 
&  Author  luncheons  cotpu. 
sored  by  the  American  Bo|k 
sellers  Assn,  and  the  hS 
Tribune.  The  other 
will  be  Lillian  Smith,  author  g 
“Strange  Fruit." 

2  Correspondents 
Killed  on  Leyte 

continued  from  pagt  1] 

neck,  his  hind  quarters,  and  i 
few  chunks  of  meat  sprod 
along  the  roadside.” 

Gorrell  concluded,  “It  is  onh 
a  triviality,  but  it  illustnia 
how  the  men  out  here  must  kia 
their  wits  about  them  to  1% 
alive  even  in  the  dull  periodi' 

Ralph  Teatsorth  of  U.P.  nir 
rowly  escaped  death  when  a  fnlh 
loaded  giant  Catalina  on 
he  was  a  passenger  crashed  into 
the  Pacific  just  as  Japanese  Ir 
ers  sworaed  down  to  attack  tht 
plane.  ’The  crash  followed  u 
attempt  by  the  pilot,  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Baeyn  Victorovich  UtgoS.  to 
take  off  from  the  rough  waten 

The  crew,  with  Teatsorth,  m 
hauled  aboard  a  crash  boat  un¬ 
der  fiak-filled  skies  from  waten 
foaming  with  bomb-bursts,  he 
reports. 

New  SHAEF  Rule 

Hereafter,  war  stories  canr- 
ing  the  “Supreme  Headquartei 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force,"  or 
“Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force,  Paris,' 
may  not  include  war  round-^ 
material  not  written  in  Pam 
Brig.  Gen.  Allen,  director  d 
Supreme  Headquarters  Presi 
Relations  department,  ruled  thh 
week. 

Charging  that  round-up  stories 
containing  material  not  writtei 
in  Paris  have  been  appeariq 
under  these  datelines,  he  issued 
an  order  which  declared: 

“The  use  of  the  SHAEF  dntr 
line  is  authorized  for  corre¬ 
spondents  accredited  to  and  oe 
duty  with  the  press  relation! 
department  in  Paris.  In  cue 
where  dispatches  from  SHAIT 
correspondents  in  Paris  are  il- 
tered  or  included  with  othe 
reports  in  a  round-up  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  Paris  the  use  of  the 
SHAEF  dateline  is  not  author 
ized  and  will  not  be  permitted' 

According  to  Associated  Pres 
which  declared  it  has  not  bee 
guilty  of  the  practice,  sine 
SHAEF  moved  last  month  fr« 
London  to  Paris  correspondent! 
there  have  been  handicapped!? 
unavailability  of  rapid  co» 
munications  between  the  irtd 
and  Paris. 

Correspondents  in  front  see 
tors  have  filed  directly  to 
don  or  New  York,  not  by  wej 
of  Paris,  it  declares,  and  ^ 
sumably  some  of  these  ^ 
patches  have  been  incorpori* 
into  war  round-up  stories  W 
pearing  under  the  SHAEF  dik 
line. 


I  0  I  T  O  R 


PUILISHERfor  Nevembar  II. 


Finch  research,  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  during  the  war.  Everything  is 
ready  for  newspaper  publishers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  presented 
by  Facsimile  multiplexed  with  FM  broad¬ 
casting. 


original  machines  were  2-coliimns  wide, 
but  at  the  World’s  Fair  4-  and  5-column 
models  were  shown,  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  eight  full  pages  of  newspap)ers 
of  tabloid  size  in  one  hour.  Postwar 
models  will  have  still  greater  speed  and 
remarkable  definition. 

Mass  production  will  result  in  mass  au¬ 
diences  for  Facsimile  broadcasting  as 
sm«ly  as  it  did  for  radio.  Plans  are  far 
advanced  for  every  owner  of  a  Finch 
Facsimile  recording  set  to  receive  a 
daily  newspaper  supplement  by  radio, 
with  news,  maps,  cartoons,  newsflashes, 
the  latest  news  photos,  boxscores,  cross¬ 
word  puzzles,  health  articles,  menus, 
household  hints,  illustrated  advertise¬ 
ments — national  and  local,  and  much 
else  that  is  desirable  in  the  great  mod¬ 
em  metropolitan  dailies  of  today. 

The  Finch  Co.,  holding  many  patents 
covering  successful  Facsimile  operation, 
realizing  that  publishers  are  intensely 
interest^  in  tWs  subject,  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  advisory  committee  to  consult 
with  them  from  a  public  relations  as 
well  as  technical  standpoint.  The  chaii*- 
man  is  George  Henry  Payne,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  our  company  and  author  of 
The  History  of  Journalism  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  many  years  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  F.C.C.  Publishers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service. 


Even  before  “Pearl  Harbor,”  when 
Facsimile  was  in  its  experimental  stages, 
home  receivers  for  Finch  Facsimile  were 
available  at  $75  retail,  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  many  more  people  than 
existing  facilities  could  supply.  The 
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FINCH  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  Inc 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Sees  Television 
As  Spur  to  All 
Of  Advertising 

Columbus,  O.,  Nov.  14 — Ad¬ 
vertising  will  receive  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus  from  television, 
James  D.  Shouse  of  WLW,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  vice-president  of  the 
Crosley  Corporation,  predict^ 
in  an  address  before  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Promotion  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Conference  at  Ohio 
State  University  last  week. 

Television  s  ability  to  sell  the 
manufacturer  the  style  of  his 
merchandise,  its  appearance,  its 
price  and  its  use  in  the  home 
cannot  fail  to  bring  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  advertising  more  money, 
because  "the  business  of  adver¬ 
tising  can  perform  more  func¬ 
tions  than  it  has  ever  been  able 
to  before,”  he  declared. 

"Any  business  can  grow,  and 
does  grow,  only  as  it  offers  more, 
and  through  television  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  conceivable  that  the  whole 
business  of  advertising  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  tremendous  impetus  far 
beyond  anything  that  has  been 
conceived  before,”  the  Crosley 
executive  said. 

Speaking  on  “Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion  Plans,”  C.  B. 
Ryan,  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of.  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  urged 
immediate  reconversion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  programs. 

The  post-war  “battle  of  sales,” 
he  said,  not  only  means  adver¬ 
tising  “will  play  a  bigger  part 
than  ever  before,  but  American 
business  is  faced  with  this  chal¬ 
lenge  now — to  speed  up  the 
period  of  conversion,  to  create 
new  jobs,  to  help  salesmen  sell 
the  goods  that  our  greater  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  will  produce.” 

“Reconvert  your  advertising 
and  sales  programs  now,”  he 
urged,  adding  that  too  many 
business  men  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  plant  reconversion 
alone. 

He  predicted  that  a  new  vein 
of  copy — “copy  pre-tested  to  de¬ 
termine  its  influence” — must  be 
ready  for  the  post-war  market 
and  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  will  have  “a  new 
conception  of  the  American  way 
of  life.” 

Government  grade-testing  of 
merchandise  “simply  does  not 
work,”  the  conference  was  told 
by  A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice- 
president  of  Cluett-Peabody  Co., 
New  York,  in  an  address  on 
“Branded  Merchandise  vs.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Standardization.” 

Under  government  standard¬ 
ization,  he  said,  characteristics 
and  attributes  now  differentiat¬ 
ing  one  product  from  another 
would  disappear  and  “because 
we  would  have  imposed  ceilings 
on  quality,  standards,  instead  of 
rising  constantly,  would  remain 
frozen.” 

“In  category  of  merchandise 
after  categoi^,  your  money’s 
worth  and  mine  would  come  to 
be  measured,  not  by  how  good  is 
this  product,  not  by  how  satis¬ 
factory,  not  by  how  serviceable, 
not  by  how  conducive  to  the 
pride  of  ownership— but  how 
cheap,”  he  asserted. 

The  Home  Makers  Guild  of 


America,  formed  in  1937  by  the 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.  and 
nationally  known  as  a  consumer 
research  organization,  has  been 
of  “inestimable  value”  in  ascer¬ 
taining  consumer  desires  and 
forecasting  consumer  relations 
to  changes  in  packaging  and 
products,  H.  A.  'Trumbull,  sales 
promotion  manager  for  the  Glass 
Containers  Division,  reported  to 
the  conference. 

Sponsored  by  the  University’s 
College  of  Commerce  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  conference  had 
Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron  as  chair¬ 
man.  Other  speakers  included: 

Emerson  Hogg,  commercial 
engineer  in  the  electronics  de¬ 
partment  of  the  General  Electric 
Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y.;  Roger 
H.  Bolin,  manager,  appliance  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  Mans¬ 
field,  O.;  Arno  H.  Johnson,  head 
of  market  research  department. 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  New  York; 
Wirt  Winebrenner,  D.  E.  Wine- 
brenner  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.:  Dr. 
R.  S.  Alexander,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York;  Joe  Dawson, 
president.  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Geyer,  Cornell  and  Newell 
agency.  New  York;  Paul  Hollis¬ 
ter,  vice-president.  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  Richard 
H.  Hooper,  regional  manager. 
RCA-Victor,  Chicago. 

■ 

Kodiak  Bear  Dies, 

And  Cub  Carries  On 

Fort  Greely,  Alaska.  Nov.  13 — 
The  Kodiak  Bear,  famed  soldier 
newspaper  of  Fort  Greely,  has 
suspended  publication  because  of 
the  lack  of  printing  facilities  on 
Kodiak  Island  and  increasing 
difficulties  with  its  "remote  con¬ 
trol”  system  of  printing. 

The  newspaper,  noted  for  its 
distinctive  G.I.  slant  on  the  news, 
was  established  a  few  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor  by  Maj.  Roy  D. 
Craft  of  San  Francisco,  at  that 
time  a  lieutenant.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  when  Alaska 
was  In  imminent  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  Japanese,  the  Bear 
was  virtually  the  only  source  of 
news  from  the  outside  for  Gree¬ 
ly  service  men. 

Material  for  the  paper,  pre¬ 
pared  here,  was  mailed  to  An- 
^orage,  300  miles  away,  where 
it  was  printed  at  a  commercial 
plant.  The  newspapers  were  re¬ 
turned  here  whenever  transpor- 
tetion  became  available,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  considerable  delay. 

The  soldier  newspaper  men 
here,  however,  have  solved  their 
problem  of  printing  facilities  by 
starting  a  mimeographed  publi¬ 
cation  which  has  been  named 
the  Kodiak  Cub. 

First  editor  of  the  Kodiak  Bear 
was  Pvt.  Eugene  T.  Newhall  of 
Minneapolis,  now  a  lieutenant 
and  no  longer  stationed  at  this 
post.  He  was  assisted  by  Pvt. 
( now  Sgt. )  Carl  E.  Davidson  of 
Kettle  River,  Minn.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Cub  editorship. 

Yank  on  NBC 

Yank,  the  Army  weekly  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  by  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  privates,  will 
have- a  weekly  series  of  drama¬ 
tizations  over  NBC,  starting 
Nov.  25. 


Pending  Radio 
Problems  Await 
New  FCC  Head 

Washington,  Nov.  15 — Chair¬ 
man  James  L.  Fly’s  resignation 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  effective  to¬ 
day,  leaves  FCC  with  several 
major  items  of  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  two  vacancies,  the 
other  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Commissioner  T.  A.  M. 
Craven. 

High  on  the  list  of  pending 
matters  are: 

1.  The  future  of  television; 
whether  it  .shall  be  continued 
longer  on  an  experimental  basis 
or  permitted  to  come  out  of  the 
laboratory  commercially. 

2.  Readjustments  of  the  en¬ 
tire  radio  spectrum  to  make  new 
allocations  of  wavebands  to  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  services,  includ¬ 
ing  the  militarj’. 

3.  Action  on  the  proposal, 
formally  submitted  for  the  first 
time,  that  listeners  be  allowed 
to  underwrite  the  costs  of  ad¬ 
less  radio  programs  by  means 
of  a  levy  against  each  receiving 
set  in  operation,  provided  the 
set  is  tuned  to  one  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  so  sponsored. 

4.  Promulgation  of  policies 
with  respect  to  post-war  com¬ 
munications,  including  rates  for 
press  tolls. 

5.  Decision  as  to  whether 
short-wave  radio  shall  be  the 
"favored  medium”  for  news  and 
business  transmissions  or 
whether  cabie  shall  be  encour¬ 
aged  simultaneously. 

Expectation  existed  that  Mr. 
Fly  might  speed  the  report  on 
television  to  make  it  available 
before  he  left  office.  From  time 
to  time  he  has  expressed  the 
belief  that  commercial  use  of 
the  art  should  be  delayed  until 
it  is  further  improved. 

Television  is  closely  linked  to 
the  new  allocations,  another  part 
of  which  is  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  proposal  that  non-com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  be  made 
possible  by  authorizing  a  tax  on 
sets  using  programs  minus 
“plugs,”  was  made  by  Joseph  L. 
Weiner,  an  attorney  represent¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  record, 
William  Benton  of  “Encyclope¬ 
dia  Brittanica”  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  firm  Benton  and  Bowles, 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  others.  Proposed  was  con¬ 
tinuous  classical  music  on  one 
wavelength,  continuous  popular 
music  on  another,  and  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  ^us  oral  pro¬ 
grams  on  a  third.  The  listeners, 
being  the  sponsors,  would  pay, 
roughly,  $15  a  year. 

Mr.  Fly’s  resignation  raised 
the  question  of  future  interest 
by  FCC  in  world  freedom  of 
communication,  in  which  he  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  planners. 
That  question  seemed  disposed 
of  by  President  Roosevelt’s  com¬ 
ment  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
which  said:  “You  are  only  on 
‘furlough.’  I  shall  have  to  have 
your  help  from  time  to  time, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  communications,  and  I 
know  you  will  respond.” 

The  retiring  chairman  already 
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had  assured  the  President  of  ki 
willingness  “from  time  to  t^ 
and  in  a  private  capacity  to  » 
sist  in  any  manner  possibl*." 

Mr.  Fly  left  the  commkria 
to  practice  law  in  the  field  s 
radio  regulation  and  will 
offices  in  New  York.  Mr.  Cravn 
whose  term  expired  sev«^ 
months  ago,  joined  the  Covla 
radio  interests. 

( Paul  Porter,  director  of  pi^ 
licity  for  the  Democratic  Ro 
tional  Committee,  who  wai  i 
newspaper  editor  before  he  kc 
gan  the  practice  of  law,  wa* 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Ftt 
Nov.  16. — Ed.) 

■ 

Journalism  Teachers 
Organize  Ne'w  Group 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Not.  M 
Organization  of  the  Ameriai 
Society  of  Journalism  Sehad 
Administrators,  whose  charter 
members  are  head  executiveiei 
schools  and  departments  of  jo» 
nalism  in  medium-sized  acci# 
ited  universities  in  the  U.  S.,  hii 
just  been  completed.  Natioml 
officers  are:  president.  Dr.  P.  I 
Reed,  director  School  of  Jour 
nalism.  West  Virginia  Univenit!i 
Morgantown;  secretary.  Prof,  k 
L.  Higginbotham,  head  Depw- 
ment  of  Journalism,  Univenity 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 

The  object  of  the  organizatw 
is  officially  stated  as:  “To  unite 
the  executive  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  journalia 
in  accredited  higher  educatioai 
institutions  (a)  for  the  exchinir 
of  information  and  experienn 
bearing  on  journalism  school  ad¬ 
ministration  and  (b)  for  coop¬ 
erative  effort  in  determine 
sound  standards  and  in  main¬ 
taining  efficient  system  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  for  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  A.S.J.S.A.  is  espedallj 
committed  to  a  program  of  fir 
ing  standard  professional  train; 
ing  to  the  “general  practitioner' 
in  journalism,  rather  than  spr 
cialization. 

“The  Society,”  Dr.  Reed  said 
“is  also  working  in  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  best  city  and 
country  newspaper  editors  wk 
recommend  that  at  least  75%  i 
all  professional  training  in 
schools  of  journalism  consist  i< 
substantial  courses  in  econonto 
political  science,  history,  soeW- 
ogy,  psychology,  philosojdu 
language  and  literature,  and  thr 
natural  sciences.” 

■ 

No  Rent  Awards 

Madison,  Wis.,  Nov.  13— P.  A 
Cary,  manager  of  the  want  ad 
department  of  the  Wiscow 
State  Journal,  has  announc* 
that  the  paper  will  no  longer  Jf 
cept  “Wanted  to  Rent”  ads  wnW 
offer  a  reward.  He  said 
of  the  reward  system  to  fin^ 
house  or  apartment  is  unfair  w 
cause  it  penalizes  soldiers  w 
workers  with  small  incomes  wk 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  bon* 
The  daily  wants  to  give  » 
homeseekers  an  equal  cly* 
As  the  housing  shortage  in  Mi* 
son  became  more  acute,  the  nW 
ber  of  homeseekers  offering  * 
wards  grew  and  the  am^ 
renters  would  pay  increH" 
from  $5  to  as  high  as  $100. 
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22  Dailies  Get 
701  Tons  in  New 
WPB  Listing 

Tacoty-two  daily  newspapers 
laytoliWned  extra-quota  grants 
g  newsprint  aggregating  701 
tom  on  appeals  before  the  War 
production  Board  Appeals  Bosu?d, 
ffjiB’a  Printing  and  Publishing 
DlVition  announced  this  week, 
ia  the  third  release  covering 
innts  for  the  fourth  quarter  of 
IM4.  Following  are  the  publica¬ 
tions  and  tonnage  granted  them: 

Ncwipapcr  Tons 

HiHlt  (Ala.)  Prttt-RggisUr .  369 

Sm  Btmtrdino  (Cal.)  Sun .  28 

(Cal.)  Advance .  4 

Hdlyiiftd  (Cal.)  Citizen-lfews _  5 

FdzAlto  (Cal.)  Times .  3* 

(inrniir  (Cal.)  Press  .  6 

FddssU  (Ga.)  Times .  1 

Sm  Ofietns  SUtes  .  6 

Sdistnn  (Md.)  Times .  3 

JmMto  Tablet .  14 

Lmilsiand  City  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal  30 

Via  York  Catholic  News .  3 

Will  Street  Journal .  49 

Oarktm  (V.  C.)  Herald-Sun .  3 

Oepeland  Call  A-  Post .  9 

jiiwiiiHi  (O.)  Record-Courier .  1 

Umon  (Ukla.)  Constitution .  10 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  46 

Villa  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  18 

Sfataue  Chronicle .  24 

Siiktne  Spokesman-Review  . .  66 

liwost’e*’  (Wash.)  Columbian .  3 

Total  .  701 

Permanent  additions  to  ad¬ 
justed  base  tonnages  were  also 
authorized  for  three  newspapers, 
eflectlve  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1944  and  subsequent  quarters. 
These  adjustments,  subject  to 
nirtailments  under  Newspaper 
Order  L-240,  are  for  each  quar¬ 
ter:  News  Publishing  Co.,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green.  Ky.,  5;  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times.  14:  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer¬ 
ican  Statesman.  37. 

■ 

Eased  Paper  Controls 
Asked  After  V-E  Day 

Revocation  of  some  orders 
controlling  pulp  and  paper  and 
modification  of  others  after  vic¬ 
tory  in  Europe  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  paper  indus¬ 
try,  according  to  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board. 

Allowing  for  continuation  of 
certain  controls  after  German 
defeat  to  supply  war  needs  and 
aid  employment  of  manpower, 
t^  Overall  Paper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  recommended: 

Revocation  of  restrictions  on 
use  of  chlorine  for  bleaching  as 
soon  as  war  needs  are  satisfied; 
discontinuance  of  allocation  ex¬ 
cept  as  necessary  to  meet  mili¬ 
tary  demands:  quick  reduction 
of  the  withholding  of  pulp  from 
integrated  mills  which  produce 
their  own  pulp;  end  of  the  pulp 
conservation  order  as  soon  as 
mills  accumulate  a  25-day  sup¬ 
ply. 

^so  recommended  were  revo¬ 
cation  of  controls  on  paper  ma¬ 
chinery  and  wire  cloth  used  in 
pulp  manufacture:  study  of  the 
order  standardizing  types  and 
sizes  of  paper  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
moval  of  all  provisions  not 
mcoessitated  by  the  war,  and 
of  the  special  allocation 
control  of  pulpwood  in  critical 
with  a  view  to  revocation 

it  hampers  the  paper  indus- 


New  Member  Puts 
ANPA  Total  at  700 

The  700th  daily  newspaper 
has  been  elected  to  membership 
in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which 
carries  the  total  membership  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  58-year 
history  of  the  ANPA. 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
announced  this  week  that  the 
latest  new  member  is  the  New¬ 
ton  (la.)  News.  Other  new 
members  recently  elected  are 
the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Item 
and  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter-News. 

Newspapers  in  the  ANPA  now 
represent  87%  of  the  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  the 
country. 

Philadelphia  Dailies 
Set  Up  Insurance  Plan 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  16 — Effec¬ 
tive  Nov.  15,  three  of  the  four 
Philadelphia  daily  newspapers 
and  the  Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier- 
Post  put  into  effect  a  new  plan 
of  group  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  which  affects  thou¬ 
sands  of  employes  in  the  various 
plants  outside  of  American 
Newspaper  Guild  memberships. 
The  plan  applies  to  the  Inquirer, 
Daily  News  and  Record. 

For  some  time  the  Bulletin  has 
had  in  effect  its  own  insurance 
plan  covering  life,  sickness  and 
participating  pension  forms  of 
insurance. 

All  of  the  new  compensation 
arrangements  are  without  cost 
to  employes  and  without  medical 
examination.  Eligible  employes 
in  military  service  or  away  from 
work  for  any  reason  on  Nov.  15 
will  be  insured  when  they  return 
to  active  duty. 

Eligible  under  the  new  plan 
are  those  persons  who  have  been 
in  employment  three  months  or 
longer,  except  guild  members 
and  part-time  employes.  Guild 
members  have  their  own  ar¬ 
rangements  under  currently  op¬ 
erative  contracts. 

The  plan  pays  a  weekly  bene¬ 
fit  (not  exceeding  $40  per  week) 
equal  to  50%  of  basic  weekly 
pay  while  disabled  or  prevented 
from  working  as  a  result  of  non- 
occupational  accident,  sickness 
or  disease  for  which  benefits  are 
not  payable  under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  (ilompensation  Law. 

Announcement  of  the  program 
was  made  by  Eugene  MacKin¬ 
non,  manager  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

■ 

Editorials  Succeed 

A  three-year  editorial  crusade 
for  the  manager  form  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  was  won  by 
the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
this  week  when  Pottstown  bor- 
.  ough  council  finally  passed  a 
law  ordaining  that  form  of 
government.  The  campaign  was 
led  by  Shandy  Hill,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Mercury,  who 
wrote  several  editorials  a  week 
endorsing  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  made  surveys  of  nearty 
cities  and  spoke  before  local 
organizations. 
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'This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
advertisements  featuring 
the  six  States  .served  by 
the  Seaboard  Railway. 


Alabama  is  unique  among  the  forty-eight  states 
of  our  Nation.  Here  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  are  found  coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone — 
the  essential  ingredients  fcr  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel.  On  this  basic  circumstance  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  South  has  been 
built. 

Alabama  possesses  other  material  resources 
in  vast  quantity.  Fertile  farm  lands  and  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate  have  brought  a  highly  diversified 
and  prospierous  agriculture. 

A  list  of  Alabama  enterprises  reads  like  a 
roster  of  American  industry. 

Today,  Alabama  is  vital  to  our  prosecution 
of  the  war.  When  peace  comes  again,  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  is  Alabama  will  be  even  more 
widely  recognized  for  its  part  in  tbe  building  of 
a  greater  America. 

TTie  Seaboard  Railway,  an  integral  part  of 
Alabama’s  economic  life,  will  continue  to  assist 
actively  in  the  development  of  this  richly  en¬ 
dowed  State. 

Seaboard  Railway,  Norfolk  10,  Virginia. 
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3-Service  Team 
Publishes  Daily 
In  So.  Pacific 

By  Lt  (ig)  R-  M.  Dobi.,  USNR 

NEW  CALEDONIA  (Special  to 
Editor  k  Pubushsr) — Down  in 
thii  South  Pacific  base  where 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey  di* 
reeled  the  Allied  naval  and  am¬ 
phibious  offensive  that  drove 
the  Japs  out  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  you  still  hear  talk  about 
the  wonderful  teamwork  set  up 
by  the  Halsey  team,  as  his  joint 
staff  was  called. 

The  watchword  of  that  team 
was  cooperation  between  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Allied 
services  in  the  area.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  it  provided  the  huge  con¬ 
centration  of  service  personnel 
in  this  area  with  a  real  daily 
newspaper,  complete  with  the 
latest  wire  service  and  radio 
bulletins  from  Europe,  cartoons, 
sports,  domestic  news,  features, 
movie  schedules,  and  radio  time¬ 
table.  And,  in  true  Halsey  fash¬ 
ion,  this  paper,  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  Daily  News,  was  and  still 
is  written,  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  all  three  services:  Army, 
Navy  and  Marines. 

The  boys  who  turn  out  the 
sheet  say  they  have  never  seen 
nor  heard  of  another  service 
paper  jointly  published  by  sail¬ 
ors,  leathernecks  and  G.  I’s.  If 
this  be  so,  it’s  a  shame,  because 
any  oldtimer  in  this  area  can 
tell  you  the  smartly  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Daily  News  of  today, 
running  six  to  eight  pages  on 
weekdays  and  from  10  to  14  on 
Sunday,  in  no  way  resembles 
any  of  the  three  or  four  crudely 
printed  mimeographed  sheets 
which  served  as  newspapers  in 
this  area  prior  to  Nov.  1,  1943. 

The  trouble  was  that  almost 
every  large  activity  on  the 
island  tried  to  turn  out  its  own 
page  of  news.  The  Army  had 
a  sheet.  The  Navy  had  at  least 
one.  and,  of  course,  the  Marines 
couldn't  depend  on  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  for  the  news.  All 
told  there  were  perhaps  a  couple 
of  dozen  service  men  in  this 
area,  turning  out  news  sheets 
for  their  individual  commands. 
One  day  the  admiral  got  tired  of 
looking  at  blurred  type  and  told 
one  of  his  aides  that  if  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marines  could  co¬ 
operate  in  killing  Japs  they 
could  also  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  and  turn  out  a  newspaper. 

Hamlin  Nam.d  Editor 

The  Admiral  and  his  staff  had 
been  getting  their  news  from  a 
sheet  written  and  printed  by 
Chief  Yeoman  Fred  E.  Hamlin. 
USNR,  during  his  spare  time. 
Before  the  war  he  was  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram.  Hamlin,  therefore,  was 
ordered  to  give  up  his  regular 
duties  and  henceforth  concen¬ 
trate  on  turning  out  a  decent 
daily  newspaper.  He  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

^e  chief  headache  was  the 
printing  job.  There  were  no 
presses  available,  so  that  left 
only  the  mimeograph  machine. 
Someone  suggested  that  if  you 
got  enough  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chines  and  made  enough  sten- 
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PUBUCIZING  THE  INFANTRY 


ASSIGNED  to  do  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  for  "Here's  Your  Iniantry,"  outdoor  show  which  Ii 
Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  War  Finance  Division  oi  the  Treasury  Department  will  present  faa 
coast  to  coast  os  a  part  oi  the  Sixth  War  Loon,  ore  these  former  news  writers,  now  members  oi  it 
Public  Relations  staff  oi  the  Iniantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Seated  (1.  to  r.):  Cpl.  Gilbert  Shot, 
former  reporter  for  the  late  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  Sgt.  Robert  F.  Webb,  Boston  Transcript  tpok 
writer.  Standing,  Cpl.  Andrew  F.  Hickey,  Jr^  Lawrence  (Moss.)  Tribune;  Pvt.  Thomas  McNam(iis,» 
porter.  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  column;  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Infantry  School  Public  Rslotka 
Lt.  Don  Bishop,  New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-joumaL'  WAC  Staff  Sgt.  Lucy  M.  Braga,  educational  depntrtaat 
Houghton-Miiflin  Publishing  Co..  Boston;  Chief  of  PRO  First  Lt.  Don  L  Kearney,  who  did  radio  ptsbe- 
tion  and  public  relations  work  in  New  York;  Cpl.  lohn  T.  Cronin,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  repsris. 
and  Robert  R.  Rodgers,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader.  Jacob  Mogelever  (not  in  the  photo),  loos 
city  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  now  with  the  Newspaper  Section  oi  the  War  Fhusn 
Division,  heads  the  show  publicity  staff. 
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cils  you  could  turn  out  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages.  Maybe,  but  could 
you  turn  out  10,000  copies  of  six 
to  eight  pages  every  night  of 
the  year?  The  answer  now  is 
yes.  The  boys  of  the  SoPac 
Daily  News  have  proved  that. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  they  cele¬ 
brated  their  first  anniversary  as 
a  joint  newspaper  organization. 

The  exact  circulation  of  the 
Daily  News  is  still  a  military 
secret.  It  is  over  10,000.  When 
the  plans  for  the  paper  were 
originally  formulated  it  was  fig¬ 
ure  that  each  copy  would  be 
read  by  an  average  of  25  service 
men.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  papers  are  gobbled  up  around 
this  island,  read,  reread,  carried 
around  in  hip  pockets,  tacked  up 
on  bulletin  boards,  sent  home  to 
family  and  friends,  this  original 
estimate  has  proved  none  too 
optimistic. 

The  heads  are  bright  and 
snappy,  without  any  pyramids 
or  subheads  to  take  up  valuable 
space,  and  the  stories  are  cut  to 
the  bare  essentials  in  such  sat¬ 
isfactory  fashion  that  a  reader 
sometimes  wonders  if  some 
make-up  editors  in  the  States 
couldn't  take  a  lesson  from  these 
newshounds  of  the  South  Pacific. 

Scooped  French  Daily 

The  Daily  News  has  virtually 
no  competition  in  Neyi^  Cale¬ 
donia.  A  French  print  shop  in 
Noumea  turns  out  a  one-page 
daily  sheet,  with  a  few  Reuters 
dispatches,  some  tidbits  of  local 
government  news,  and  a  variety 
of  refreshing  personal  notices, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  one  in 
which  a  young  New  Caledonian 
woman,  who  signed  her  name, 
bought  .space  to  warn  readers 


that  unless  gossip  concerning 
her  personal  life  was  not  stopped 
immediately,  someone  might  get 
hurt. 

But  the  News  is  invariably 
ahead  of  the  French  sheet.  On 
the  night  of  the  invasion  of 
France,  some  of  the  boys  from 
the  Daily  News  pulled  a  French 
friend  of  theirs  out  of  bed  and 
made  him  come  down  to  the 
office  and  translate  into  French 
the  lead  invasion  story.  This 
was  carried  on  page  one.  The 
messieurs  downtown  who  work 
on  the  French  sheet  were  still 
sleeping  peacefully  when  the 
jeeps  and  trucks  of  the  Daily 
News  dumped  extra  copies  of 
their  paper  at  the  local  French 
garrisons  and  various  other 
gathering  places  of  the  local 
gentry. 

The  local  governor  was  sup¬ 
posedly  very  pleased  with  this 
enterprising  show  of  good  neigh¬ 
borliness  and  the  procedure  was 
repeated  on  Bastille  Day. 

D-Day  in  France  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Philippines  fur¬ 
nished  the  boys  with  material 
for  their  two  biggest  and  most 
ambitious  issues  to  date.  Both 
issues  carried  special  articles 
and  maps.  Once  in  a  while  you 
hear  a  couple  of  the  staffers 
discussing  plans  for  the  issue 
which  will  announce  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Japan  proper. 

Besides  the  free  AP  service 
which  is  picked  up  by  broadcast 
from  KFS  in  San  Francisco,  the 
paper  gets  the  regular  dis¬ 
patches  and  features  of  the 
Army  News  Service  and  listens 
to  the  broadcasts  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company.  Occa¬ 
sionally  stories  are  picked  up 
from  the  United  States  News 
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Service,  a  State  Department  r- 
lease,  and  weekly  newt  sur 
maries  are  sometimes  tai 
from  the  air-mail  edition  4| 
Time  magazine.  Cartooni  a 
available  from  Camp  New^pip, 
Service  and  by  special  arra 
ment  with  the  Chicago  Tism 

When  Hamlin  was  doing 
eral  assignments  and  rewrite: 

Salt  Lake  City,  he  saw  quite  i 
lot  of  one  of  the  rewrite  n. 
Winthrop  R.  Cady,  also  ol  S; 
Lake  City.  They  got  along  vre 
having  more  or  less  similar  Wa 
as  to  how  the  newspaper  shoJ 
be  run,  but  after  Pearl  Ha,% 
Hamlin  went  into  the  Nary  r 
Cady  into  the  Marines  at  a 
geant  and  combat  forresporff 
ent.  Cady  went  ashore  withS 
Third  Division  at  Br.ussinv: 
and  before  that  spent  some  fci 
on  Guadalcanal.  He  kept 
touch  with  Hamlin  and  wb 
the  latter  got  his  orders  to  ft 
out  a  joint  Army-Navy-Maj^^j 
newspaper  he  got  Cady 
to  his  staff. 

Cady,  who  has  had  ^ 
years  of  civilian  newspaper 
perience  has  the  title  of  asafl 
ate  editor,  but  like  Hamlin, 
takes  a  hand  wherever  it 
needed.  ^ 

The  sports  editor  is  W 
George  Chappars,  also  a  Mara 
who  had  two  years  on  'J 
Hamilton  (O.) 

The  only  staffer  who  regUiP 
gets  a  by-line  in  the  pa^^ 

Sgt.  Preston  (Hiarlea,  of  '■ 
Army,  who  worked  on  ne^ 


papers  in  Greenville  aiui  f4whlc 


ence,  S.  C.  He  writes  a 
column,  ‘‘Chatterbox." 

Army  PFC  Peter  Grod^ 
Chicago  completes  the  edn^ 
( Continued  on  next  pa#*' 
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ysenal  Booms 
Editions 
lor  Overseas 

14 — Five  thousand  cop- 
''^'the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
§u  edition  and  three  thou- 
copies  of  the  Philadelphia 
fi’t  "G  I  Extra”  were  dis- 
^  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
^ense  plants  this  week  by 
mkfort  Arsenal  Bulletin. 
urating  a  unique  phase 
oye  service,  the  Arsenal 
a  house  organ,  found 
action  applauded  by  the 
lers.  who  because  of  their 
ilours.  are  unable  to  obtain 
itures. 

_ e  it  is  possible  for  them 

Macnd  the  Record’s  “G  I  Ex- 
fel*  overseas  by  providing  that 

Ewith  postage,  it  was 
ht  expedient  to  put  these 
before  the  employes  at  least 
once,  and  the  Record  provided 
ipecial  inserts  explaining  its 
oethod  of  distribution. 

So  popular  are  these  papers 
that  bus'bound  workers  formed 
I  queue  half  a  block  long,  and 
one  self-service  stand  distrib¬ 
uted  1.000  copies  in  eight  min- 
iles.  Many  Arsenal  employes 
bive  relatives  at  the  fronts,  and 
nme  have  served  in  this  war. 
O&iais  of  the  department 
itm  distributing  the  Philadel- 
pkic  Evening  Bulletin  pony  edi¬ 
tion  regretfully  announced  that 
the  terrific  demand  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  prevented  thern  from  sup¬ 
pling  outside  plants  at  present. 
Regular  weekly  distribution 
of  the  small  overseas  papers 
till  be  continued  indefinitely. 


Bnreau  Program  to  Get 
Fmol  Support — Slocum 

continued  from  page  15 


this  way  he  got  into  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  newspaper  operation. 

Tracing  back  to  fundamentals. 
General  Manager  Slocum  finds 
In  the  very  beginning  of  his  ac- 
tiTe  life  he  had  an  inclimation 
toward  the  newspaper  profes- 
don.  As  a  boy  on  the  streets  of 
Beading,  Pa.,  he  sold  magazines, 
tons  getting  an  early  insight 
Into  the  problems  of  a  circulator. 

Faith  in  the  average  Ameri- 
cin  newspaper  boy  was  vindi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Slocum’s  complete 
■tisfaction  when  the  Bulletin’s 
“Triers,  during  the  period  of  the 
gst  three  years,  sold  millions  of 
war  Savings  Stamps,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  having  pioneered  this  move- 
■ant— with  Mr.  Slocum  an  ac- 
“>»ory  before  and  after  the 
fact— and  witnessed  its  spread 
to  Mwspapers  all  over  the  land. 

Mr.  Slocum  was  once  an  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief.  This  was  while  at 
Swarthmore  College,  when  he 
h«ed  the  staff  of  the  college 
plication.  It  is  related  that 
wiile  he  was  editor  of  the  col- 
35. he  once  broke  all 
iTTOtions  by  holding  up  publl- 
“uon  for  24  hours  to  get  in  de- 
^  of  a  student  meeting  at 
which  he  was  called  a  “yellow 
Journalist.”  If  anybody  was  go- 
3^f<>  call  him  names,  a  friervd 
^Us,  Mr.  Slocum  wanted  his 
0^  paper  to  be  the  first  to  tell 
ihe  world — at  least,  the  campus. 


Standing  6  feet  3  inches,  Dick 
Slocum  looks  the  part  of  the 
substantial  citizen  he  is.  He  has 
a  family  of  four  children  and  is 
still  young  enough  to  have 
signed  up  for  the  second  draft. 

Friends  teasingly  relate  how 
Dick  Slocum  has  one  of  those 
“Eleanor  wives.”  Mrs.  Slocum 
in  fact  is  a  fiying  wife,  who  for 
a  time  was  a  pilot  in  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Ferry  Command.  That  Job 
took  her  often  away  from  home. 

Since  1942  Mr.  Slocum  has 
been  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

3-Service  Team  Edits 
Daily  in  South  Pacific 

continued  from  page  90 


staff.  He  concentrates  on  do¬ 
mestic  news  and  the  tricky  busi¬ 
ness  of  choosing  political  stories. 
He  worked  for  United  Press 
and  Transradio  in  Washington 
before  the  war. 

Chief  artist  for  the  paper  is 
Army  Sgt.  Leon  Edelstein  who 
did  drafting  and  photography 
work  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.  He  is 
assisted  by  Sam  Retsinas  of 
Rockford,  Ill.,  and  Robert 
Brooks,  an  art  school  man  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  Both  Ret¬ 
sinas  and  Brooks  are  PFC’s  in 
the  Army. 

One  of  the  new  features  of 
the  paper  is  the  cartoon  series 
entitled,  “Yankee  Doodles,” 
drawn  by  Staffer  James  Caborn, 
Army  private  from  Cleveland. 
Caborn  still  turns  out  a  weekly 
kid  comic  piece  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

There  are  no  commissioned 
officers  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
the  News,  although  Lt.  Edward 
E.  Wilcox,  USNR,  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  Comman¬ 
der.  South  Pacific,  is  official 
adviser.  Wilcox  formerly  headed 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

■ 

Offers  Scholarships 

Montreal,  Nov.  13  —  McGill 
University  has  announced  a  gift 
of  12  scholarships  by  J.  W.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star,  each  covering  full 
tuition  fees  and  cost  of  board 
and  residence  for  students  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  science  or 
the  faculty  of  engineering.  Mr. 
McConnell  is  a  governor  of 
McGill  University.  While  no 
definite  figure  as  to  the  value 
of  the  scholarships  was  given 
in  the  announcement,  it  was 
noted  that  “at  the  present  time 
it  requires  from  $3,000  to  $8,000 
to  cover  the  full  costs  of  a  de¬ 
gree  course  at  McGill.” 

■ 

Home  Front  Docket 

The  War  Advertising  Council 
has  released  a  new  edition  of  its 
docket  of  current  home  front 
campaigns,  giving  pertinent  data 
on  each,  rating  their  degree  of 
importance  and  immediacy  and 
including  a  new  feature,  the 
probable  status  of  each  campaign 
after  V-E  Day.  Five  emergency 
campaigns,  paper  conservation. 
Army  nurse  recruitment.  Sixth 
War  Loan.  Merchant  Marine  re¬ 
cruitment  and  veterans’  prob¬ 
lems,  are  listed. 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

- By  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE^ - 


One  of  the  ixyeholosioU  mt  Ohkt  State 
VnlTenitjr  haa  pobllely  aeoffed  at  the 
possibiUty  of  a  penon’a  rhaniUng  him- 
lelf  aa  a  rraolt  of  reading  “a  newapaper 
column,  a  book  or  a  lO-cent  bulletin’* 
ao  hare  la  a  apeclfle  caae  in  refutation. 

By  DR.  OBORC.E  W.  CRANE 

CASE  D-26S;  Maria  H.,  aged  20,  la  an 
attractive  ofBce  secretary. 


"I  :im  to  be  married  next  month," 
.ne  prondly  informed  me  as  soon  as 
she  had  taken  a  seat. 

“I  mention  that  fact,  because  a  year 
ago  I  wrote  you.  My  personality  was 
then  almost  zero.  I  had  no  friends, 
even  of  my  own  sex. 

"People  scared  me.  1  would  blush 
and  become  tongue-tied  when  somebody 
spoke  to  me  in  public. 

"I  had  graduated  from  business  col¬ 
lege,  but  quit  my  first  job  after  two 
days  because  I  was  so  shy  I  couidn’t 
take  the  kidding  from  some  of  the 
sales  force. 

"Besides,  I  didn't  know  how  to  carry 
on  an  interesting  conversation.  I  was 
so  miserable  I  actually  wished  I  would 
die. 

YOl'R  EDITOR’S  MAGIC 

"Then  our  newspaper  editor  began 
running  your  column.  I  began  reading 
it  faithfully,  and  found  that  many 
other  people  seemed  to  be  ns  shy  and 
unhappy  as  I. 

“You  told  them  to  Join  the  Compli¬ 
ment  Club,  and  resolutely  go  out  of 
their  way  each  day  to  pay  at  least  three 
honest,  premeditated  compliments. 

"So  I  wrote  to  you.  You  sent  me  the 
Complimimt  Club  materials  and  encour¬ 
aged  me,  telling  me  to  get  a  job  and 
make  my  emotions  obey  my  brain. 


"That  was  the  taming  point  in  my 
life,  and  I  feel  eternally  grateful  to 
you  and  our  editor. 

“I  sat  down  each  evening  and  picked 
out  the  three  people  whom  I  vowed  to 
!  compliment  next  day.  I  included  some 
who  were  fearsome  and  made  me  un¬ 
comfortable  at  the  office. 

CO-MPIJMENT  CLUB  IN  ACTION 

I  “I  analyzed  them  in  my  mind,  and 
I  actually  wrote  down  each  compliment, 

I  so  I  could  memorize  it.  Otherwise,  I 
I  would  havM  been  too  shy  to  have 
I  spoken. 

"It  took  courage  those  first  few 
days,  even  though  I  just  went  up  to 
a  person  and  told  him  I  admired  his 
new  tic. 

"But  T  decided  I  would  test  your 
statement  that  even  though  I  felt  like 
dying  of  fright:  I  wouldn’t  die  if  I 
kept  on.  So  I  kept  on. 

"I  sometimes  hoped  you'd  be  wrong, 
for  I  felt  like  dying.  But  I  lived  1  As 
days  passed,  I  gained  a  little  confidence. 
Besides,  people  began  to  be  more  friend¬ 
ly  to  me,  .and  that  was  a  tonic  to  my 
deflated  ego. 

“Before  the  month  was  over.  I  felt 
like  a  new  iterson  inside.  Oh,  I  was 
still  shy  at  heart,  but  1  had  proved  that 
I  could  walk  up  to  a  casual  acquain¬ 
tance  at  the  office  and  smile  while 
paying  him  a  deserved  compliment. 

I-RODK  «*r  THE  PUDDING 

"My  employer  began  to  give  me  more 
responsibilities,  and  told  me  he  liked 
to  have  me  around.  He  is  an  engineer 
and  only  ’iO. 

“He  Invited  me  to  have  a  soda  with 
him  one  noon,  and  we  began  to  go  to 
the  movies  together. 

"Then  we  fell  completely  in  love,  and 
he  gave  me  this  ring.  But  the  thing 
that  surprised  me  as  ipuch  as  anything 
else,  was  when  he  told  me  why  he  first 
became  attracted  to  me. 

"He  said  it  was  because  he  liked 
girls  who  were  i-onfident  .and  self-as¬ 
sured. 

"While  I  was  petrified  with  fright, 
but  forcing  myself  to  pay  my  three 
compliments  per  day,  he  didn’t  know 
I  was  scared  but  actually  thought  I 
was  poised  and  nonchalant.  No  won¬ 
der  you  tell  us.  Dr.  Crane,  that  we  feel 
probably  10  times  as  nervous  and  fear¬ 
ful  as  we  look." 


How  to  Vaccinate  .4gain8t  Insanity 

Nearly  1,0410,000  young  men  have  been  rejected  or  discharged  from  the  -Army 
and  Navy  as  |•eyehoneuro4lea.  Like  the  tens  of  thousands  of  .Ameriean  yonth 
such  as  .Maria,  they  are  so  shy,  fenrfui,  blushing  or  timid  ae  to  be  emotionally 
unstable. 

"How  to  Win  FYiendo”  is  the  heert  cry  coming  to  Dr.  Crane  from  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaper  readers  every  month.  Ho  hio  weekly  ran  of  6  CASE  REO 
ORDH  always  Includes  ONE  case  on  peroonaUty  development.  It  vaccinatco 
yonth  against  unhappineos  and  INHANPn.  He|p  vaeeinate  year  nowop aper  area, 
too,  with  his  dramatic  and  wholeeonie  “WORRY  CLINIC.” 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
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J.  P.  Gilday,  84, 
Pulitzer  Aide, 
Dies  in  Kansas 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  12 — 
John  P.  Gilday,  84,  poetry  edi¬ 
tor  and  feature  writer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  died  here  yes¬ 
terday. 

A  link  with  Kansas  City’s  past 
was  severed  with  the  death  of 
Mr.  Gilday,  for  be  was  a  native 
•f  Jackson  County  who  became 
its  historian  through  the  many 
articles  he  wrote  about  the  old 
days,  after  he  joined  the  Star’s 
staff  in  1916.  He  served  his 
home  city  and  county  in  other 
ways,  as  sheriff  for  one  term 
ending  in  1904.  and  as  circuit 
court  reporter  and  lawyer  before 
he  became  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Gilday  started  a  new  ca¬ 
reer  when  he  joined  the  Star’s 
staff  28  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
56,  to  become  known  as  J.  P.  G. 
of  the  Star's  editorial  page  and 
Sunday  feature  section. 

Before  joining  the  Star,  be 
served  in  California  as  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  In  the  old  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory  he  was  a  figure  in  the 
legal  and  political  life  of  that 
frontier  region  when  the  issue 
of  Oklahoma’s  statehood  was 
being  settled. 

Mr.  Gilday’s  work  on  the  Star 
grew  from  an  idea  first  ad¬ 
vanced  by  William  Rockhill 
Nelson,  founder  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Mr.  Nelson  desired  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  literary  department  of 
his  paper  to  include  a  section  in 
which  the  great  books,  authors 
and  ideas  would  be  discussed 
daily  in  reminiscent  articles  or 
essays.  From  that  beginning  de¬ 
veloped  the  editorial  page  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Star  as  it  is  known 
today. 

As  the  Star’s  poetry  editor, 
Mr.  Gilday  made  the  poet's  cor¬ 
ner  on  the  editorial  page  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  excellence.  He  had 
hundreds  of  friends  among  the 
poets  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
and  wrote  good  poetry  himself. 
His  verses  for  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  New  Year’s,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Day,  Easter  and  other  fes¬ 
tive  days  were  illustrated  and 
now  are  preserved  in  countless 
.scrap  books. 

■ 

War  Memorial 

The  Omaha  ( Neb. )  World- 
Herald  has  given  $10,000,  the 
first  cash  donation,  toward  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  World  War  II 
memorial  shrine  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  6S-acre  tract  in 
Omaha.  The  tract  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  funds  obtained  from 
private  subscription. 

■ 

McAnolly  Promoted 

Arthur  McAnally,  acting  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  national 
advertising  department  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  business  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  national  depart¬ 
ment.  After  several  years  with 
the  Cleveland  Press,  he  had 
joined  the  research  staff  of  the 
national  department  in  1939. 


(^tittuarp 


ALLAN  CONANT  JOHNSTON. 

61,  advertising  manager  of  the 
El  Centro  ( Cal.  >  Imperial  Valley 
Press  and  Post,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  died  in  a  San  Diego 
hospital  Nov.  5. 

Capt.  Thomas  Ransom  Opie. 
youngest  son  of  Mrs.  Hierome  L. 
Opie  and  the  late  Brig.  Gen. 
Opie.  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader,  was 
killed  Nov.  10  in  the  crash  of 
an  Army  airplane  near  the 
Clovis.  N.  M.,  Army  Air  Base. 

R.  G.  ScHACKELL.  77,  editor  of 
the  Tarboro  (N.  C.)  Southerner, 
died  Nov.  7.  He  took  over  the 
editorship  when  his  son,  Aubrey 
E.  Shackell,  joined  the  Navy 
about  18  months  ago  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant.  A  native  of  London, 
Eng.,  he  lived  there  until  30 
years  ago  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  newspaper  work. 

Jack  Decker,  60,  publisher  of 
the  Ramona  ( Cal. )  Sentinel, 
died  Nov.  1.  He  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.l 
Southwest  American. 

Private  1/c  Lawton  Odell,  19, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Sunday  magazine  makeup  de¬ 
partment.  was  killed  Oct.  22 
while  fighting  in  France. 

George  R.  Adam,  67.  news 
editor  of  the  Eaton  (Colo.,)  Her¬ 
ald  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  died  Nov.  8  at  Eaton.  For 
eight  years  he  was  publisher  of 
the  Lander  ( Wyo. )  Post. 

William  J.  Butler,  50,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  died  Nov.  11.  He  had 
worked  for  INS  and  for  the 
New  York  News  and  Detroit 
News  and  Free  Press. 

Edward  H.  Griffen,  53,  copy 
reader  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J. )  Journal, 
died  Nov.  11.  He  had  been  city 
editor  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
Chronicle,  Elizabeth  Times,  Pen¬ 
dleton  (Ore.)  Tribune  and  New¬ 
ark  Ledger. 

Alex  G.  Berglund  of  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  died 
Nov.  12. 

Charles  Sarver.  73.  dean  of 
New  York  News  copy  readers 
and  for  more  than  40  years  a 
newspaper  man  in  New  York, 
died  Nov.  9.  He  was  night  city 
editor  and  makeup  editor  of  the 
old  New  York  World  for  20 
years,  city  editor  of  the  Globe 
and  the  Mail,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  American  and  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun. 

J.  A.  Bishop,  80,  for  20  years 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  staff  before  his 
retirement  two  years  ago,  died 
Nov.  12.  He  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hampton  ( la. ) 
Tribune  from  1893  to  1910. 

William  K.  Meyers,  77,  for¬ 
mer  part  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  old  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Star-Independent,  died  Nov.  11. 

Charles  Armstrong,  71,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nevada  (la.) 
Journal  42  years,  died  Nov.  11 
after  a  two-year  illness. 


Richard  F.  Lee,  65,  financial 
secretary  for  25  years  of  Local  1, 
New  York  Photo  -  Engravers 
Union,  died  Nov.  12. 

Aubrey'  H.  Herndon,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  tor  20 
years,  died  Nov.  3.  A  native  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  Herndon 
served  on  both  the  News  Leader 
and  Times-Dispatch  before  join¬ 
ing  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Record  in  1919. 

First  Lt.  Wells  Lewis,  27, 
son  of  novelist  Sinclair  Lewis, 
and  himself  a  novelist  and  au¬ 
thor  of  many  newspaper  articles, 
died  in  action  Oct.  29  in  France. 

Maximilian  F.  Wecrzynek,  52. 
publisher  of  the  Nowy  Swiat, 
Polish  language  daily  in  New 
York,  died  Nov.  8.  First  a  news¬ 
man  on  the  Telegram  Codzienny, 
he  bought  an  interest  in  the  then 
unimportant  Nowy  Swiat,  be¬ 
came  its  manager  and  in  1922  its 
publisher.  He  was  its  president 
when  the  Nowy  Swiat  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  purchased  the  other 
Polish  paper  and  shortly  merged 
them. 

Dana  D.  Beardslee.  for  15 
years  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  division.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 
Office,  San  Francisco,  died  Nov. 
8,  in  San  Mateo.  He  had  been 
a  newsman  on  the  Battle  Creek 
( Mich. )  Journal,  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  Cleveland 
News,  Youngstown  (O.)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  Detroit  News  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram 
and  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Files  Libel  Suit 

Vivian  Kellems,  head  of  a 
Connecticut  manufacturing 
plant,  filed  a  $1,000,000  libel  suit 
against  the  Labor  Herald,  organ 
of  the  California  CIO,  in  Federal 
Court  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 
Miss  Kellems,  a  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1942,  sued  the  paper  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  for  $500,000  dam¬ 
ages  because  it  referred  to  her 
as  a  “Fascist.”  The  libel  suit  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Labor  Her¬ 
ald’s  comment  on  her  previous 
suit  that  the  paper  would  “con¬ 
tinue  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and 
Miss  Kellem  a  Fascist.” 

■ 

J.  A.  McEent’y 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Nov.  15 — 
John  A.  (Gus)  McKenty,  58, 
managing  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  died  at  his  home  yes¬ 
terday  after  a  lingering  illness. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  as  city  editor  in  1912.  In¬ 
terested  in  sports,  the  theater 
and  civic  politics  he  was  a  friend 
to  a  host  of  newsmen,  and  the 
confidant  of  many  influential 
men  in  Ontario.  He  became  in¬ 
ternationally  known  for  his  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  unsolved  Kinrade 
murder  case  in  1909. 

■ 

Mo’yle  Ed-wards 

Moyle  Edwards,  73,  former 
owner  of  the  Breckenridge 
( Minn. )  Gazette  -  Telegram  and 
more  recently  editor  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Falls  (Minn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  daily,  and  Press,  weekly, 
died  Nov.  9  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
juries  suffered  in  a  recent  fall 
on  the  icy  pavement. 


If.  C.  Paterson.  79. 

Oi  Detroit  News,  Di«g 

Harrie  C.  Paterson.  7$, 
tising  counsel  for  the  Ohm 
News,  died  Nov.  8. 

Born  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  Juj*  a 
1865,  he  got  his  formal  educDb 
in  private  schools  there  uk. 
the  Toronto  Collegiate  liwfUgi 
and  Hamilton  ( Ont. )  Institak 

He  went  to  Detroit  in 
to  the  News  as  advertising  igg(|. 
tor. 

The  late  Ralph  H.  Booth,  ik 
published  the  old  Detroit  714 
une  as  a  morning  edition  of  th 
News,  selected  Paterson  u  k 
advertising  manager.  In  IW14 
was  made  advertising  nuDM| 
of  the  Detroit  News.  In  IMSjI 
was  made  advertising  couudt 
post  he  occupied  until  hit  (l«g 
■ 

Memorial  to  Roenle 

The  directors  of  the  New  Jw 
sey  Press  Association  have  veht 
to  establish  a  memorial  at  tk 
Rutgers  University  School  il 
Journalism  to  honor  EdwaiiE 
Roemle,  who  died  July  IS  thi 
serving  19  years  as  general  w 
ager  of  the  Passaic  HerM-Sm 
and  two  years  as  president  of  )k 
association.  Decision  as  to  Ik 
type  of  memorial  to  •  be  Mkh 
lished  was  left  in  the  hands  4 
Dr.  Frederic  E.  Merwin,  dincht 
of  the  journalism  school,  ik 
Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  osa 
ager  of  the  Jersey  City  Jny 
Journal  and  chairman  of  k 
press  association  commiNR 
named  to  honor  Mr.  Roemk 
■ 

Watterson  Plaque 

A  plaque  marking  the  buildisi 
where  the  Chattanooga  Dak 
Rebel  was  edited  by  Henry  W- 
terson  during  the  period  Chkk 
nooga  was  occupied  by  theCw 
federate  Army  was  dedicatadir 
cently  by  the  United  Daughtn 
of  the  Confederacy.  The  plaga 
was  unveiled  after  a  dedkakd 
address  by  Alfred  D.  Myndn 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Tim 
who  declared  that  Watteia 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  il 
American  editors  and  said  tkl 
in  marking  the  place  where  k 
edited  the  Rebel  the  Dau^itv 
of  the  Confederacy  recogsia 
the  service  courageous  Southm 
editors  rendered  to  the  Ckinfil' 
erate  States  of  America. 

■ 

Date  Changed 

The  joint  conference  of  Ik 
store  management  and  dispk 
groups  of  the  National  Re|E 
Dry  Goods  Association,  orifj 
nally  scheduled  for  Dec.  7-4 1 
the  Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel,  w 
York,  has  been  made  a  part* 
the  annual  four-day  confer 
of  the  association,  slated  for 
8-12,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl 
because  of  the  acute  trans 
tion  situation.  The  full 
speaker  program  will  be  nW 
known  later. 


*the  ^n-  Wightman  Melton 

. )  Jour-  Dr.  Wightman  Fletcher 
weekly,  ton,  77,  poet  laureate  of  G< 
t  of  in-  educator  and  state  curator 
;ent  fall  introduced  the  study  of  joi 
ism  in  Georgia,  died  Nov.  I* 
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[jickGove  Out 
For  N.  Y.  News 
lion  in  Pacdfic 

Hfjter  Technical  Sergeant 
ggatld  A.  Hallman,  Sr.,  veteran 
,-«)aperman  who  left  the  copy 
U  of  the  New  York  Daily 
tfgs  to  become  a  Marine  Corps 
Mfibot  correspondent,  covered 
tough  Pacific  campaigns, 
ttien  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
^ih^-inch  battle  for  the  coral 
that  look  down  over  Pe- 
Idiu  aln>ort.  his  luck  gave  out. 
At  least,  anybody  else  would 
^  nid  so. 

gyiiman  was  with  the  tanks, 
ge  was  supposed  to  be  back 
rith  the  artillery,  but  things 
nre  dull  that  sifternoon,  and 
Ihe  tanks  looked  good  for  some 
itories. 

They  had  pushed  around 
Boody  Nose  Ridge  to  attack  it 
Irtm  the  north.  A  40mm.  shell 
me  from  behind,  from  a  little 
gland  nearby  called  Ngesebus. 
It  went  through  the  calf  of  his 
left  leg.  struck  a  tank  three 
ittt  away  and  exploded. 

Leg  Amputated 
He  had  to  make  his  own  tour¬ 
niquet.  to  stop  the  blood  until 
metcher  bearers  could  take  him 
to  the  aid  station  behind  the 
lines.  The  way  there  was  down- 
kill  over  tortuous,  jagged  coral, 
lod  twice  he  slipped  from  the 
ilreteher  as  he  held  to  the  tour¬ 
niquet.  Jap  snipers  took  a  spe¬ 
cial  delight — as  usual — in  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  stretcher  party. 
Hallman’s  left  leg  had  to  be 
laiputated  below  the  knee. 

Ifhen  other  combat  corres¬ 
pondents  visited  him  aboard  the 
knq)ital  ship,  he  pointed  to  his 
riiB>t  leg,  also  scarred  with 
dnpnel  wounds. 

That's  my  lucky  leg,”  he 
pinned.  “At  least,  the  shell 
fidn't  bother  me  much  when  it 
lid  explode.” 

Ihey  call  this  a  war  for  young 
men,  who  are  strong  and  don’t 
know  enough  to  be  afraid.  Hall¬ 
man  is  38.  but  he  was  always 
up  there  with  the  young  men. 
Assigned  to  an  engineer  outfit 
on  Cape  Gloucester,  he  landed 
in  time  to  kill  his  first  Jap  on 
ike  beach  itself,  where  the 
«emy  crouched  under  a  land¬ 
ing  barge.  Later  he  got  a  sniper 
in  a  tree  almost  directly  over- 
litad.  This  was  part  of  the  game, 
pwt  of  the  business  of  staying 
•live  while  he  gathered  and 
wrote  his  stuff. 

Farther  up  the  New  Britain 
Mast,  he  participated  in  the  op- 
Poaed  landing  on  Talasea,  where 
lap  mortar  fire  took  heavy  toll 
on  the  beach. 

^ter  the  New  Britain  cam- 
^e  division  was  resting 
and  training.  Restless,  Hallman 
talked  his  public  relations  officer 
jnto  allowing  him  to  join  the 
Central  Pacific  task  force  that 
was  to  do  the  Guam  job.  Five 
®*rines  in  his  amphibious  land- 
c^t  were  killed  on  the  way 
£  the  company  he  had 
Joined,  all  the  officers  and  all 
t»e  non  -  commissioned  officers 
2^t  the  first  sergeant  and 
were  killed  in  action, 
to  the  First  Marine 
‘^vision  with  a  case  of  dengue 


fever,  he  announced  he  would 
get  well  in  time  for  the  Peleliu 
show. 

He  did,  but  on  the  way  there 
he  develogaed  malaria.  Even  that 
didn’t  stop  him.  On  D-Day  mi¬ 
nus  one  he  was  out  again. 

Hallman,  Sr.,  is  out  of  the  war, 
but  Cpl.  Donald  A.  Hallman. 
Jr.,  son  of  the  newspaper  man, 
is  still  in  It.  Also  a  three-cam¬ 
paign  man,  he  served  his  division 
as  a  forward  artillery  observer 
in  the  Marshalls  and  on  Saipan 
and  then  on  Tinian. 

■  I 

40-Year  ITU  Men  ! 
In  Omaha  to  Be  Feted 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  17 — The 
Omaha  Typographical  Union 
No.  190,  will  honor  30  of  its 
members  at  a  dinner  Nov.  19, 
each  of  whom  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  I'm  continuously  for 
at  least  40  years. 

Dean  of  the  senior  Omaha 
typographers  is  William  C.  Boyer 
of  Council  Bluffs.  Now  retired, 
he  has  been  an  IITJ  member  64 
years.  Next,  with  61  years,  is 
Herbert  Cox,  also  retired.  He 
originally  joined  the  London. 
Eng.,  Typographical  Union  in 
1882  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  the 
following  year. 

William  J.  Scott,  retired  for¬ 
mer  superintendent  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  compos¬ 
ing  room  for  some  40  years, 
has  held  a  continuous  I’m 
membership  for  59  years.  Clar¬ 
ence  C.  'Vaughn,  retired  and  now 
of  Eugene,  Ore.,  has  been  a 
member  57  years. 

Eight  of  the  men  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  still  are  working  at  the 
trade.  Five  of  them  are  on 
the  World-Herald:  Gray  Smith. 
44  years;  William  G.  Rasgar- 
shek.  44  years;  Anton  Schneck- 
enberger,  foreman  of  the  day 
ad  alley,  45  years;  Walter  Rein¬ 
er,  40  years.  Others  are  Frank 
W.  Mokry,  Sr.,  Beacon  Press.  44 
years;  Grover  Cleveland  Link, 
41  years,  and  William  D.  Mills. 
Western  Printing  Co.,  40  years. 

■ 

Street  Heads  APA 

Charles  E.  Street,  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  Topeka.  Kans.,  was  re¬ 
cently  re-elected  president  of 
the  Agricultural  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago.  Others  re-elected 
include  Glenn  Buck,  Nebraska 
Farmer,  vice-president;  Leslie 
Watt,  Poultry  Tribune,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Neff  Laing,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmer,  treasurer.  Lloyd 
Burlingham  continues  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  APA  voted  to 
launch  a  full-scale  continuing 
readership  study  of  farm  publi¬ 
cations  as  soon  as  war  conditions 
will  permit. 

■ 

Wounded  2nd  Time 

Washington,  Nov.  16  —  Lt. 
Robert  L.  Davis,  a  reporter  for 
the  New  Orleans  Item  before 
entering  the  Army  in  1941,  and 
son  of  Director  Elmer  Davis  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information, 
has  been  wounded  in  action  for 
the  second  time,  his  parents 
have  been  informed.  He  was 
injured  in  August,  returned 
after  a  few  weeks  to  his  regi¬ 
ment  and  was  wounded  again 
in  October.  Lt.  Davis  is  hos¬ 
pitalized  in  France. 


If  You’re 
Waiting  for 
a  Home 
Telephone 


If  you  are  •waiting  for  a  home 
telephone,  we  think  we  know 
how  you  feel. 

You’d  like  a  telephone  now^ 
not  weeks  or  months  from 
now.  And  we’d  like  to  install 
it  for  you  now. 

But  due  to  the  war  we  are 
short  of  switchboards  and 
telephones,  so  there  will  be 
unavoidable  delays  in  filling 
orders  for  home  telephones. 

The  delay  will  be  as  short  as 
we  can  make  it.  Meantime, 
we  are  genuinely  grateful  for 
your  patience  and  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  wMi  Ordar) 

I  tima— JO  par  Haa 
4  Wmaa  .40  par  Haa  par  iasartlaa 
HELP  WANTED  and 
All  OTHER  CLASSinCATtONS 
I  tima— JO  par  lina 
2  Waiaa  JO  par  lina  par  InaarHon 
4  tfcwaa  .70  par  lina  par  inaarMan 

PORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

Ta  aaicalata  coat  of  any  eUaaHiad  ad> 
rarNaamant.  eoanf  fiva  avarafa  worda 
ta  tlia  Una.  Minimum  apaea  aecastad 
far  publieatian  ia  Hiraa  Unaa.  Advar- 
Haara  wtm  kay  tliair  ada.  Boa  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  I  FUIUSHER  akoald  eanaidar 
Hiia  aa  four  worda. 


Machaelcel  lqp||isiap»  iW  Sefo 
008S  8S  paca  “StraiKhtTina"  prasa 
witk  ealor  e^ndar,  99%“  eat-off,  A-O. 
motor  aaalpmoat  and  4  otorootrpa  ma- 
aUmaa.  Mz  1494,  Editor  it  Pnb- 
tiakar. 

UonOATIOH  8ALB8— XJHOOLV 
PBixTnro  00. 
Koatsamary,  Pa. 

Dnplaz  Praaa,  S-pa(e,  8  col.,  alto  41z 
SS  Babcoek  Oylindar  Praaa  with 
Omaha  Folder.  S9z5S  Ifiehla  Oyilndpr 
Praaa,  two  Model  5  Llnotypaa,  f8 
Linotype  (lata  modal),  Ladlow  (alao- 
trie)  late  atyle,  89  (onta  matrleea, 
Impoelnt  Tablea,  Miller  tew.  fS  Kelly, 
Miehle  Vertical,  Hammond  Oaatlnc 
Box.  Roabaek  Rotary  Perforator,  3Sz 
88  Banm  Folder  with  feeder.  Reaaon- 
ably  priced — Write  at. 

Nortbam  Maebiaa  Worke 
Marahall  A  JaParaon  Sta. 

Philadelphia  83,  Penna. 


WESBL  Full  Pace  Flat  Plate  Shaver; 
Hoe  Flat  Ronter;  12  z  27  Weiel  Self- 
inkinc  Proof  Praaa;  Marcach  Metal 
Feeder,  like  new;  20  Tabloid  Stereo¬ 
type  Chaaea;  Model  5  Linotype,  com¬ 
plete.  ready  to  mn.  Thomaa  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  Weat  42nd  Street,  Nea’  York 
18. 


ae-— a— 1»— a 

UITUBSTBD  in  baying  8-paga  Dn* 

SIaz  or  <}oaa  Newapaper  Praaa,  alao  n 
lodal  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  fall 
partlenlara  together  with  aerial  niun- 
bar.  Boz  Ma.  1507,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Itahor. _ 


ora  STAHDABD  OOSS  UHIT,  16 
page  capacity,  32%'  cat  off.  Prefer 
one  of  1927  to  1980  mannfactare  in 
good  ranning  condition.  Write  Boz 
1491,  Editor  A  Pabllaher. _ 


WAHTBD 

Qoao  praaa,  aingle  width  (two  pagoa 
wide),  18M  inch  printing  diameter — 
31H  inch  eat-off  or  da»  for  aama. 
Oivo  fall  datoila  and  pricoa.  Boz 
1043.  Editor  A  PnbUaher. 


WAMTBD  —  Hat  flling  cabinet  for 
Meyer-Both  General  Service.  12  draw- 
era  preferred,  bat  will  consider  any 
siao,  new  or  need,  metal  or  wood. 
Needed  immediately.  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  Lexington.  Kentncky. 


WANTED:  Modem  newspaper  press 

of  8  to  10  Unite,  all  black  or  color. 
Will  also  consider  late  a^Ie  deck 
press.  Boz  1006,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


OAPABia  KAraUMO,  baying,  sell¬ 
ing,  margara,  dailies  or  waakliao,  any- 
whora  in  U.  B.  Mo  leases  or  trades. 
Lan  PaiMbnar  Agency,  Maahvilla,  Mieh. 

OOEPIDUTIAI.  SUTiaES 

Dnilg  and  Weakly  Mawspapara 
THE  OAXPBBLL  OOlCPAHT 
Park  Oaatral  Bnildlag,  Laa  Angotaa 
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BZPBEIBMOBD  PUBUSHBB,  wall 
flnsnced,  beat  credantials,  will  bay 
Soatbom  daily,  prefer  Oarollne  or 
Florida.  (Mve  details,  oonfldentisl. 
Ba^496^Mlto^^^blUh«^__^^ 

_ NAwapApft  Ft  Sal* 


West  Coast,  Mountain  Statos  A  Soath- 
westom  Dailies: 


One  with  gross  of  8186M. 

One  with  gross  of  996M. 

One  with  gross  of  880M. 

(Toast  Weekly — cmss  $40M. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  ventnra.  Oallf. 


NnwspaiMr  PrMS 

Enginaara _ 


BCACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

85  Rose  St.  New  York. 


M9W«p«pt  H«lp  Wanfnd 


IF  YOU  AES  imtBBXSraD  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  Michigan,  permanent  newspa¬ 
per  positions  are  available  in  all  de¬ 
partments — editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical.  Give  qaali- 
lications.  references  and  authorised  re 
ferral.  Michigan  Press  Association, 
East  Lansing.  Mich. _ 


Hsip  WcMtcd 

AdmimsiraItTa 


PAPER  AND  PEINTINO  OBQANIEA- 
TION  has  opportunity  (or  young  man 
with  some  knowledge  of  relationship 
and  nse  of  paper  inks,  printing  and 
testing  equipment  for  control  of  pro- 
dnetion  and  ability  to  apply  in  tabu¬ 
lated  and  statistical  form  the  results 
obtained.  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher.  _ 


WANTED  —  EXPEEXENOED  OEN- 
EBAL  BIANAOEE  for  afternoon  daily 
of  6,500  circnlation  with  exceptional 
earning  record.  Midwest.  Well 
equipped  modern  plant  and  building. 
Present  owner  must  slow  down.  Good 
chance  for  altimate  ownership.  Real 
opportunity  (or  aggressive,  competent 
man  familiar  with  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  State  age,  experience,  earning 
record.  Box  1567,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HMp  WoaM 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  permanent  position.  Albert  Zug- 
smith.  Publisher,  DAILY  WORLD, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  news¬ 
paper  of  50,000  near  New  York.  Op¬ 
portunity  as  Manager  for  man  who 
qualifles.  Must  know-  copy,  layout. 
Write  stating  experience,  references 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1618,' Editor 
A  Pablisher. 


aWAT».aWT.»  tMUmWTAWWT.W 

perma¬ 
nent  position  os  adyartislng  salesman 
on  outstanding  daily  newspaper.  Tell 
all  in  flrst  letter  to  Advertlautg  Man¬ 
ager,  Greenwich  Time,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Huip  Wanted 
ARyertisinf  (Cant'd) 


8100  DOWN  and  80ut>  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments  buys  MaKsaebusetts  weekly  es¬ 
tablished  30  years.  No  plant.  MAY 
BROH.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 


DELAWARE  WEEKLY  WITHOUT 
OPPOSITION  covering  two  coast 
towns.  Long  established.  Good  plant, 
good  circnlation.  good  gross,  good  net. 
Reasonable  price,  reasonable  terms. 
MAY  BROS..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 


83,600  ON  EAST  TERMS  WILL  BUT 

proiperous  two-machine  weekly  in 
Ohio  grossing  $4,500,  net  $3,000.  Not 
far  from  Dayton.  Nearly  100  years 
old.  Town  of  1.000.  MAY  BROTHERS, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. _ 


OUTSTANDING  PENNSYLVANIA 

Weekly,  3,000  circulation,  groising 
880,000;  50  years  old.  Price  $36,000. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEW  JERSEY 
WEE^UY  grossing  better  than  $20,- 
000,  modern  equipment,  unopposed  in 
northern  half  of  county.  Reasonable 
priee,  reasonable  terms.  MAY 
BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


AsvraTzanra  sauukah 


UkALL  can  daily.  EzalntlTe  fleld 

in  middle  west.  Excellent  nroflt  record 
over  many  yearn.  Own  building.  Good 
plant.  No  brokets  considered.  Box 
1515.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


H9lp  Waptnd 

Adyartuinf  (Conlfd] 


ADVERTISING  MAN.  Medium-sized 
Itochester  advertising  agency,  nation¬ 
ally  recognised,  has  opening  for  ad¬ 
vertising  man  capable  of  acting  us  as¬ 
sistant  to  one  of  our  account  execu¬ 
tives.  If  yon  are  a  newspaper  display 
ud  man  or  connected  with  a  manufac¬ 
turing  or  retail  firm’s  advertising  d^ 
partment.  hero  is  an  opportunity;  if 
you  have  agency  experience,  so  much 
the  better.  The  man  we  want  must 
have  creative  ideas,  bo  able  to  write 
good  copy,  produce  clean  working  lay¬ 
outs,  call  on  clients.  He  should  be 
I'osponsible,  preferably  a  married  man 
under  4(1.  looking  for  a  permanent 
p(rsition  which  offers  a  future  com- 
iiiensurato  with  his  ability  and  initi¬ 
ative.  Please  make  application  com¬ 
plete  in  first  letter  giving  education, 
experioiire,  age,  salary  requirements, 
and  such  other  details  as  you  wish  to 
send.  A  photo  or  snapshot  would  be 
helpful  but  it  not  necessary-.  Hart- 
(loiiway  do.,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency, 
Genesee  Valley  Trust  Bldg.,  Rochester 
t.  X.  Y. _ 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DAW. 
of  100,000  has  immediate  vtstawia 
expertmeed  selieitar,  iu  ita  laiMR 
vertiaiag  dept.  Copy  preparatita  iS 
ity  not  essential  as  wa  mslatMa  t  im 
dspt.  Give  complata  raanaa  sf  0 
ground  and  stats  salary  siiMm 
tend  snapshot  photo.  Boz  IMi  ■ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ttlT(K 


WANTED  ADVERTISING  icfll 
TOR  salary  and  eommissian  niul 

between  $65  and  $70  weekly,  es)2k"* 
man  should  earn  permanent  psalia 
on  our  staff,  J.  (J.  Phillipa,  Bnm 
Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 


Holp  Wantad 

Artist 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  for  subur¬ 
ban  daily  newspaper  near  Manhattan. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  aggressiye 
yonng  man  with  sales  instinct  and 
ropy  ability.  Write  fully  your  qualifi¬ 
cations.  characteristics  and  references. 
Box  1562.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


ARTIST  wanted  by  Mid-wsst  K«n 
paper.  Experienced  in  drawiag  wa 
en’a  dresies,  coats,  and  accessoriwla 
local  advertisers.  Should  be  fin 
a-ith  knowledge  of  engraving  as4  _ 
derstand  technique  of  getting  basla 
productions  from  wash  drswingi,  h 
cuts,  etc.  Good  salary.  Addrsag  |is 
ing  full  particulars  and  lainpks  g 
work.  The  Advertising  Direetsr,  Tb 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita.  Ktnsit. 

waetMd 


ferably  with  some  experience  ia  ja 
dling  Inyouts,  retonching,  snl  DIa 
tmting.  Reply  to  Manngiu  Ubn 
Des  Moinen  Reglwer  nnd^mWa 


ADVBBTISINO  SOLIOITORS  WANT¬ 
ED.  Well  organised  department.  Well 
established  daily.  Journalism  graduates 
preferred  but  interested  in  men  with 
daily  nr  weekly  training,  send  photo- 
n-aph,  write  Ironwood  Daily  Globe, 
Tronwood,  Michigan. 


Halp  WoRtMl 
Distrikitioa 


ASSISTANT  TO  DISTRIKlHi 
MANAGER 


OLASSUTED  ADVERTISING  solici¬ 
tor  wanted,  man  or  woman.  Albert 
Zugsmith,  ^blisher.  Daily  World,  At- 
lantie  City.  N.  J. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  wanted  by  combination  paper 
in  southern  city  of  7.5,000  population. 
Must  havo  good  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  exeentivn  and  producer, 
and  familiar  with  office  detail.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  information,  including 
salary  required.  Also  send  photo. 
Box  1599.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Kesonrceful  man  25-45,  who  hmsm 
c-essful  record  in  circulation  wtik,  a 
train  for  management  position  ia  lap 
iiutional  distributing  organiislim.  b 
cellent  opportunity  with  post-wir  (a 
ure.  State  age,  draft  status,  ediMia 
i|ualifications  and  salary  expeetcl  s 
your  first  letter.  Also  eneloet  t  » 
rent  photograph  of  yourself.  Bath 
159  E.  34fh  St.,  N.  Y.  0. 


Halp  WoBtati 

Ctrcalatian 


FOR  A  HARD  WOBKXHO,  ambittons. 
local  display  salesman  with  young 
Ideas,  copy  and  lay-out  azponenco, 
hero  ia  a  permanent  poiition  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  rapid  adyancement.  Ap- 
ply  Box  1819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  DAILY,  50.000  eity,  has 
permanent  opening  for  experienced 
local  display  salesman.  Ezeallant  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  man  who  can  prodnee. 
Big  postwar  ozpansion  planned.  An 
opportunity  with  a  bright  future.  Boz 
1557.  Editor  A  Publlahar. 


AGGRESSIVE  MAN  for  ein 
manager,  7,000  ABO,  firs  day  Mk 
located  in  good  middle  west  Ms 
Abundant  hunting,  fishing.  Mu  m 
employed  ac  Assistant  or  DkM 
Snpervisor  will  find  this  ezesUtsla 
portunity  for  now  and  pott-wu.  Wda 
in  detail,  stating  salary  rsqaina 
to  Boz  1546.  E<{ltor  A  Pnblitklt. 

rrnrrr  ftTT^TTMUfW 


in  southern  eity  of  75,000  popilMa 
Must  be  qualified  by  expensaw  k 
handle  job  without  constant  Mpm 
sion.  Apply  with  complete  dstsik  t 
Bex  1521.  Edi*.,!  %  Publishu. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  NATIONAL 
CONCHIRN  engaged  in  advertising  and 
publishing  business  is  seeking  a  young 
lUBii  for  training  as  a  future  executive. 
He  will  be  paid  n  satisfactory  salap' 
while  learning  our  business  and  will 
be  given  additional  responsibilities  as 
ho  develops.  This  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Should  be  around  30  years 
of  age,  with  some  previous  selling  or 
advertising  experience.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details  about  yourself,  stating 
age,  marital  and  draft  status,  previous 
and  present  employment,  present  earn¬ 
ings  and  education.  If  available,  en¬ 
close  a  snapshot  which  need  not  b<- 
returned.  Box  1630,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


DISTRICT  MANAUMRS.  Laigi  m 
west  Metropolitan  daily  hu  uMk 
opportunity  for  man  experiiasti  k 
supervision  of  country  branekai  ni 
direct  carriers.  No  Sunday.  M 


territory.  Home  erery  night. 


vaUrr  and  car  allowance.  Cii 


fntnre  for  man  who  can  pre^MihlSofl 


creaaed  bniinen  through  hoyt. 


1463.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


BXOELUINT  opportunity  fwtkgwt- 
cnlation  man  with  suburbau  tad  iMVj'*  ( 
sales  experience.  $40  weekly  sad  MaE>w. 
to  start.  Give  complete  infonnatka  kEMrnsl. 
first  letter.  Address  Box  1627,  AltBwn 


STEADY,  EXPERIENCED  local  dis 
play  salesman,  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  department.  Western  town, 
2.5,000.  Excellent  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Give  complete  record  and  qual¬ 
ifications.  Box  1616.  E.  A  P. _ 


THEBE’S  A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUN¬ 
ITY  for  some  aggressive,  intelligent, 
responsible  man  who  is  now  ’’second” 
in  a  classified  department,  but  who 
wants  to  step  into  first  place  as  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  Deep  south,  non  war 
city  of  100,000  offers  fine  living  facil¬ 
ities,  position  has  genuine  possibilities 
for  fntnre.  Write  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  character  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected;^ _ 


BI-LINGUAL 

news  bureau  of  large  corporsika* 
border  eity ;  excellent  opportsaily  r 
energetic  Englisb-Spanish  writsf 
it  looking  to  future.  Write  full  d^ 
for  interview  in  New  York,  Bex  ; 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  AND  STraET  JOBS 

lea  MPtllv. 


WANTED — eloasifled  solicitor  who  is 
now  doing  an  oatstanding  job,  and 
wants  to  prove  he  Is  aapable  of  loom¬ 
ing  our  elaasiflod  manager.  Write  full 
details  immediately.  Box  1400,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblieber. 


experienced  men  on  eombinatiea 
in  fine,  growing  eity  of  44,000  is 
and  healthful  section  of  tosf 
Top  notch  schools,  large  co-edai 
college  of  interest  to  family  im 
are  permanent,  not  dnratioa,  (k 
era  and  prodneera.  Giye 
refereneas.  salary  needs  ia 
1520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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RDITOR-BEPORTER  — 

liye  Oalif.  weekly;  good  ebaa* 
tie  down;  $60  fiye-day  week 
right  man ;  Uto  town,  6, 
coast;  fine  (toportnnity  for 
newsman.  Box  1588,  E.  A  1 
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Help  Wat«4 

fillirial  (Coat'd) 


NMPOSIKO  boom  foreman  by 

_ ,,*«u  »fternoon  daily.  $55.  AUo 

Union  or  rliKible.  Box 
IHi.  Editor  &  Publigher. 


Help  Waeted 
Mockaeicai 


MAM  for  national  food 
rUiiMtoatlon.  New  York  City.  Pre- 
lSii  kaawladce  of  food  diitribution, 
to  copable  writer  and  rewrite 
M  An  troond  editorial  knowledge  of 
SteatiOB.  Good  salary  with  oppor- 
Box  1625.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PBOOBESSIVS  FEOBIDA 
has  two  openings. 


mfOOKIST  and  artist  with  ability 
s  iUutrste  news  and  featnres. 

aatsskaun  who  knows  and  likes  his 
^  iBelsding  mskenp.  A  delightfnl 
in  vitk  attractire  homes,  schools, 
jytsi.  Will  treat  in  confidence.  Full 
sails  first  tetter,  please.  Box  1509, 

Urttr  5  Pnblisher. _ _ 

fi.nsnig  DAILT.  M,000  city,  has 
aaiK  for  2  experienced  reporters, 
paassent  post-war  opportunity  for 
dnssament.  Good  starting  salary. 

1156,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


AND  OOPTWBITBB,  nn- 

in  15,  by  midwest  metropolitan  daily, 
law  sdMStion.  background  complete- 
k  us,  etc.  Send  photograph  if  pos- 
■ila  Address  Box  1508,  Editor  & 
mAtr. 


drVEIBB.  general,  some  sports,  and 
kUsxp.  pref!  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
sg  15,000;  sisgle  man  desired.  Plea- 
■t  asaditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
M,  personal  description.  Box  1884, 
liitor  k  Pnblisher. _ 


BKIBTBB,  preferably  young  and 
asMseked.  wanted  by  daily  in  town 
d  IT.OOO.  Non-duration,  opportunity 
a  lessee.  Address  I^ank  McMitt, 
lalWdge  (Mass.)  Ereniag  News, 


anuTB  MAN  who  can  also  rrsd 
api  wanted  by  nationally  known  triidc 
siauini-.  Headquarters  in  Mid-West 
mksreans  throughout  country.  Al.so 
daily  news  serwice  vis  teletype, 
la  1117.  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


WANTED:  All  round  machine  reoBS 
man  for  engraving  shop.  Contact  Emil 
Toungblade,  Journal-Tlibune  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Liturary  Agcucy  Swrvie* 

ABT10LB8.  FIOnON,  BOOKS  Mar¬ 
keted.  Read  Free.  Bertha  Klansaer. 
Uterary  Agency,  507  Sth  Are.,  N.  T. 

17; _ 

Sihiufiost  Woufad 
_ AdmiiwstratiTe _ 

OENEBAIi  MANAOEB  of  group  of 
midwest  newspapers  is  interested  in 
connecting  with  large  weekly  chain  or 
metropolitan  daily  with  view  of  buy¬ 
ing  all  or  part  interest. 

Outstanding  record  of  achievement  at 
present  post.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
lA>cal  and  National  display  as  well  as 
classified  advertising.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  departmental  and  mechan¬ 
ical  cost  control. 

Present  income  $15,000  annually.  Box 
1596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SffaaffoM  Woufad 

Adrwtisiaf 

OZMSSITIBD  MANAGER— 10  years’ 
experience,  age  38;  married;  capable; 
ambitious;  salary  and  commission. 
Box  1524,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SlfMtiMt  Woatad 

Artist 

FIFTEEN  TEARS’  EXPEBIENaB, 
seeks  connection  as  assistant  on  comic 
strip.  Box  1582,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


19$  KW  FOB  BEBBCUDA  DAILY. 
Oh  nssaging  editor  calibre,  editorial 
niler,  rood  at  rewrite,  organization. 
On  l«r  man,  able  handle  parliament, 
tatwlrdrc  Morse,  shorthand  valuable. 
Carle  considered.  Both  must  have 
oall  newspaper  experience.  State 
rolifiations,  draft  status,  salary. 
rtiUer  available  for  N.  Y.  interview 
sHy  December.  Submit  copy,  recom- 
tions.  Box  1619,  Editor  tc  Pnb- 


ftlTBD  BEPORTEB  who  knows 
business.  State  experience,  sal- 
.  wanted.  Box  1628,  Editor  & 
?5bli«her. 

nirnD  WRITER  who  knows  coin 
svtine  industry.  Newspaper  or  trade 
PUer  background  preferred.  Give 
Mpoand,  salary.  Box  1627,  Editor 
‘  Piblisber. 

'wtlp  Woirtad 
Ikehaakiil 


^■UrOTTPE  OPERATOR  or  Combin- 
^■mon,  morning  daily,  town  11.000. 
^•nnanent.  congenial  working  condi- 

hour  produc- 
Good  pay.  State  when  avail- 
Wire  collect  Tupelo  (Mis.) 

iy^n:3l. 

*-  *'MOTtPE“^BAT<)R^  for  chain  of 
^•ly  newspapers  in  the  east.  Short- 
||f  tioving  into  new  building  doe  to 
^t-wsr  expansion.  Position  is  per- 
a  top  pay.  Write  full  details, 

^ence.  salary  expected.  Box  1522, 
Iter  A  Pnblisher. 

“  ST  dTOBATOB,  model  14 
i«type.  Wilmington  Press,  618  Ava- 
■  °lvd.,  Wilmington.  Oalif. 

handling  No.  4 

Iti  Dexter  feeder,  also  B. 

Permanent  situation  in  fast- 
iikii*.u  j'*hP'*^****'*“*  concern  on  Long 

ikAN-STEREOTYPER]  Union, 
teetn.  Pour  days,  one  night, 

week.  Box  1595,  Editor  & 

P*‘9t«-e“rt'aTor  and  pho- 
'we  for  nigh4  Job  in  weU 
Bs^paper  plant.  Wire  V.  J. 
.  -  ^«dger-Enqnirer  Papers, 
Georgia. 


GredstiM 

AVAILABLE  NOWI 

Thoroughly  experienced  Oircniatinn 
Manager  proven  capable  of  sound,  effi¬ 
cient  business  management  for  new-s- 
paper  with  up  to  75,000  circulation. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1601,  Edi- 

lor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIROTTLATION  EXECUTIVE,  39. 
working  at  present  and  for  past  12 
years  on  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
evening  publications  desires  change. 
Will  con.tider  position  as  circulation 
manager  nr  assistant,  with  future  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Has  thorough  knowledge  of 
.A.B.O.  and  Little  Merchant  Plan,  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  experience,  out¬ 
standing  circulation  training  with  fine 
references.  Would  like  to  get  started 
working  on  po.stwar  plans.  Full  in¬ 
formation  upon  request.  Available  for 
interview  after  December  1st.  Box 

163.7,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OTBCULATION  MANAGER— Ago  37. 
■Vt  present  C.  M.  with  7.500  paper. 
Excellent  references  and  have  good 
r,-ason  for  making  change.  Will  con¬ 
sider  position  as  Assistant  Circulator 
with  larger  paper  in  Mid-west  or  on 
Pacific  Coast.  Box  1592,  Editor  A- 

Pnldishei, _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  with  over 
20  years’  experience  in  A.M..  P.M.. 
Sun.  fields,  married,  good  health,  avail¬ 
able  -Tan.  1st.  only  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  considered.  Box  1616,  Editor  A 

Pnhlisber, _ 

FARM  PAPER  or  city  circulator.  7 
years  farm  paper  circulation  manager. 
12  years  city  circulation  experience. 
Proof  and  references  regarding  back 
ground  and  ability.  Prefer  mid-west. 
Age  38,  married,  one  child.  Box  1593. 
Editor  A  PnbU.ihcr. 

SIfaafteiis  Wanted 
Editorial 

AMERICAN  STAFF  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENT  for  British  Press  Association  sta¬ 
tioned  U.  S.  Live  wire.  27,  versatile 
writer.  Exp’d  American  wire  services, 
newspapers  on  news,  featnres.  sports. 
Expert  Latin  American  affairs.  Would 
consider  berth  N.  Y.  C.  correspondent. 
Box  1607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AVATIiARU — Top-flight  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  with  all-around  life-time  editorial 
background,  including  dailies;  reputa¬ 
tion  ability,  alertaesi,  reliability;  4A 
married;  college;  temperate,  person¬ 
able;  east;  no  broken-down  sheeti; 
now  employed;  reasonable  notice.  Box 
1533,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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1  WaafaG 

Editorial 

((wa) 

AN  AB1£  PUBX.1SHER,  geuersl  man¬ 
ager  and/or  editor  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  20  years-  experience,  both  small 
I'ity  and  metropolitan.  Record  of  con¬ 
tinual  growing  success.  Probably  set 
for  life  by  accomplishment  in  present 
post  but  am  young  (40  is  ahead),  vig¬ 
orous  and  eager  to  meet  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge.  References  every  connection. 
Gan  re-vitslise  a  sagging  organization 
by  competent  example  and  being  pleas¬ 
ant  but  tough,  tjie  square  way;  or  can 
build  new  organization.  Salary  $250 
a  week  plus  share  of  profits.  Box 
1584,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

BOWED,  bent  and  all  but  broken  down 
42  year  old  ink  slave  will  consider 
.soft  berth  as  city  or  managing  editor 
of  decrepit  sheet  that  hasn’t  been  any 
place  and  doesn’t  intend  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Little  work,  much  pay,  restful 
climate  necessary  to  lure  city  room 
veteran  of  20  years  out  of  seini-retirp- 
ment.  Box  1623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPYREADER,  expenenceU.  sober,  re¬ 
liable,  draft  deferred,  excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  1620,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
EDITOR — 5  yrs.  magazine,  6  jrra. 
newspaper,  1  yr.  adv.  exp.  foreign 
affairs,  war  for  leading  news  raagssine, 
asst,  editor  picture,  photography,  vo¬ 
cational  monthlies.  Editorial  writer, 
sports,  general  reporting,  copyreading 
on  middle  weet  dailies.  Box  1479, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITOR,  41,  18  years'  experience, 

just  returned  from  overseas  Army 
duty,  seeks  editorial  executive  job  on 
alert,  growing  daily  in  medium  size 
community.  As  managing  editor  di¬ 
rected  staffs  up  to  45,  wrote  all  edits, 
represented  paper  in  civic  activities. 
Future  in  job  and  permanent  home  in 
desirable  community  primary  objec- 
tives.  Box  1585,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EDITOR  AND  WIFE,  long  records  in 
responsible  jobs,  desire  toture  on  same 
staff.  Qualified  for  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  Experience;  (bis)  20  years 
reporter  to  m.e.,  specialist  in  editorial 
writing;  (hers)  10  years  reporter,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  and  desk  work,  now  tele¬ 
graph-makeup  editor  metropolitan  pa- 
per.  Box  1586,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
EDITOR-WRITER  desires  one  more 
change  to  permanent,  pleasant  well- 
paid  job.  College  graduate.  Eight 
years  experience  including  five  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  30.  2-A.  Liberal  thinker. 

Enjoys  politic.s.  Prefer  far  west. 
Know  advertising  and  backshop. 
Would  make  excellent  managing  editor 
Miiall  daily.  Might  consider  magazine, 
house  organ.  Box  1569,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITBR,  retired;  accept 
small  salary,  topical  subjects,  long 
Washington  experience.  Box  1578, 
Editor  &  Pablisher. _ 

EDITOR,  WRITER,  now  handling  sin¬ 
gle-handed,  technical  society  monthly 
jonmal  desires  position  with  consumer 
magaiine  or  house  organ.  New  York 
area.  Address  Ruby  Kedford,  389  E. 
16th  St.,  New  York  3. 

EXPERIBNCRD  NSW8FAFBB  W(»I- 
AN,  college  degree  in  jenmaliam  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  or  pnblie  relations 
work.  Write  Box  1488,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FLASH:  ALL  NEWSPAPERS  I 
Reporter,  Girl  Friday,  competent,  apif- 
ited,  college.  East  preferred.  Box 

1542,  Editor  A  Publishor, _ 

GBIIBRAL  REPORTER  AND  RS- 
WRITB  WOMAN:  Radio  and  newt 
service  experience,  also  news  and  fea- 
tnre  work  including  small  paper.  1941 
Vaesar  graduate.  Prefer!  Job  east 
coast,  moderate  sited  daily.  Box  1498, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

GENERAL  BEPORTINa.  Experience 
on  large  New  York  newspaper,  trade 
paper  reporter.  Box  1500,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

GOING  INTO  RADIO? 

RADIO  NEW'S  EDITOR  available  now 
to  freshen  and  brighten  wire  and  local 
copy,  give  yon  a  full  schedule  of  hard¬ 
hitting  newscasts  and  bring  more  read¬ 
ers,  more  listeners  to  your  paper  and 
station.  Wire  service  and  newspaper 
trained  specialist  jn  rewriting,  analyz¬ 
ing.  dramatizing  radio  newt  and  com¬ 
mentaries.  Age  28,  4-P.  Now  on 
publicity  and  speech-writing  staff  of 
major  political  party.  What’s  yonr 
radio  news  problem!  Box  1633.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SHaoMeas  Waatai 

_ E4itorinl  (CaaPi) _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  age  37, 
draft  deferred,  seeks  change.  Fifteen 
yi-ars  in  game.  Would  make  fine  city 
editor  for  small  city  or  good  deskman 
in  larger  city.  Southwest  preferred. 
Write  Box  1579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GIRL  REPORTER,  journalism  grad, 
seeks  job  on  progressive  paper  within 
eommuting  distance  of  N.  0.  Box 
1583,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

NEWSMAN — Over  38,  employed,  seeks 
permanent  spot  as  editor  or  managing 
ed.  in  medium-sixed  town,  preferably 
in  West.  Knows  newsroom  and  its 
problems  thoroughly.  Harried.  Box 

1598,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

N.  Y.  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  effi- 
eient  secretary;  complete  command  of 
German,  French,  Italian,  English;  best 
references;  wants  position  in  New 
York,  Box  1615,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
RESOURCEFUL  COLUMBIA  JOUR^ 
NALISM  Graduate.  Seeks  all-around 
general  reporting  work  for  progressive, 
fair-sized  daily.  Varied  experience. 
Box  1602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  EDITOR,  un- 
erring  judgment,  who  ran  get  in  essen¬ 
tials  plus  features  and  comics  and  still 
save  you  from  rationing  subscriptions 
or  advertising,  seeks  berth  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  or  one  involving  overall 
charge  of  actual  operations.  Box  1591, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

UNTVERSITT  JOURNALISM  GRAD, 
20.  edited  college  weekly,  wants  re¬ 
porting  or  copy-desk  Job  with  daily 
paper.  Box  No,  1537.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

WOMAN  JOlTRNATiTSM  gradnnto. 
News  editor  University  weekly,  some 
daily  experience,  wanU  reporting  or 
deek  Job.  Box  1540,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

WOBCAN  REPORTER*  25.  single,  cap- 
able.  4  yrs.  daily  experience  wanta 
job  on  Florida  daily.  Box  1629,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mncfcariifil _ 

UNOTTFB  MACHINIST  available 
Dee.  lit  wants  day  position  aa  either 
machinist  or  M.  O.  Fnlly  eapablo, 
referoneos,  nnion,  last  ten  years  head 
maehiniat  on  largo  mid-woot  daily. 

Box  1461,  Editor  A  Puhllaher, _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  BOOM  SUFBR- 
INTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Newspaper  executive  of  wide 
experience.  Background  of  practical 
and  bnsiness  ability.  Box  1670,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Sllaafloat  Woafad 
_ Pfcotoffyfc** _ 

EZPEBIENOED  NEWS,  FBATUEB. 
Some  color.  Own  equipment,  diive, 
capable  diverse  assignments.  Box  1546, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

HEWS  FHOTOGRAFUBR-OARTOON- 
IST.  Eight  years  photographie  depart¬ 
ment  head.  ’Thorongh  knowledga  lay¬ 
out  and  retouching.  Deelro  loeatlon  in 
South  or  West.  Box  1440,  E.  A  P. 

Sitaatieat  Woafad 
_ Pabllc  Walatloa$ _ 

AVAlLABiX  JANUARY  9 — Oompe- 
fent.  well  recommended  New  York 
newspaperman ;  background  includes 
promotion,  research  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  now  completing  sontnem  rannic- 
ipal  assignment:  prefer  industrial,  in¬ 
stitutional  or  association  pnblie  rela- 
tions;  address  Box  1574.  E.  A  P. 

41  YBAB  OLD  newspaper  veteran 
would  like  to  join  progressive  company 
with  a  worth  while  product  or  service 
to  offer  the  pnblie.  Particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  associated  with 
airplane  manufacturer,  airline,  steam¬ 
ship  company  or  travel  agency  as  con¬ 
tact  man  or  public  relations  director. 

Box  1624.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Write  press 
releases  that  get  printed.  Establish 
and  maintain  contacts — Government, 
business.  Know  sources  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Government  information. 
Trained  in  eeonomice.  polities.  Know 
media.  Box  1582,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
YOUNG  LADT— Publicly,  public  rela- 
tione,  sales  promotion.  Indnstrial  and 
newspaper  background.  Box  1588, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  READER  informs  us  that 
"ik-e”  is  a  Japanese  word 
meaning  "to  plant  something.” 
Harold  Ickes  has  tried  to  plant 
the  story  of  the  ineffective 
American  press  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  second  time 
in  four  years.  He  will  probably 
be  unsuccessful  again. 

•  •  • 

THE  Supreme  Court  postpone¬ 
ment  of  oral  argument  on  the 
Associated  Press  case  from  Mon¬ 
day  this  week  to  Dec.  5  probably 
threw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
travel  plans  of  a  lot  of  people. 
After  reading  about  it  in  the 
morning  papers  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  we  kept  to  our  course  any¬ 
way  and  spent  an  informative 
afternoon  visiting  various 
friends  in  Washington.  But 
there  was  always  a  feeling  of 
self-pity  for  the  wild  goose  chase 
until  Palmer  Hoyt  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  a  director  of 
the  AP,  stepped  out  of  a  cab  in 
front  of  the  Willard  with  suit¬ 
case  in  hand  just  as  we  pulled 
away  to  catch  the  six  o’clock 
train.  If  his  mission  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  AP  hearing  and  he 
came  all  the  way  from  Oregon, 
as  we  suspect,  he  ought  to  apply 
to  the  ODT  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Supreme  Court. 

«  •  « 

C.  E.  HOOPER.  INC.,  producer 
of  the  “Continuing  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Radio  Listening,”  gave  a 
luncheon  in  New  York  the  other 
day  for  about  20  trade  paper 
representatives  to  discuss  the 
Hooper  code  of  practice  govern¬ 
ing  use  of  their  figures  by  sub¬ 
scribers.  Aside  from  providing 
an  interesting  discussion  the 
menu  set  a  record  in  eating  that 
proved  to  be  a  distinct  public 
relations  asset  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  its  trade  paper  friends. 
Steaks,  scotch  and  popular  brand 
cigarettes  put  everyone  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  mood  for  anything  Mr. 
Hooper  wanted  to  say. 

It  seems  that  the  publication 
advertising  of  individual  radio 
stations  is  going  through  the 
same  throes  of  competitive 
claims  that  have  bedeviled  news¬ 
paper  promotion  copy  for  years. 
Contrary  to  the  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  ABC  or  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  figures  as  they  please. 
Hooper  binds  all  his  subscribers 
with  a  code  of  practice  limiting 
them  to  certain  methods  of  com¬ 
parison,  etc. 

Various  stations  have  placed 
advertising  claiming  top  listen- 
ership  in  their  city,  proving 
it  by  the  neat  device  of  omitting 
figures  for  one  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  stations.  Others  compare 
audience  measurement  figures 
for  different  time  periods  or  dif¬ 
ferent  months  of  the  year  to 
prove  a  point.  According  to  Mr. 
Hooper  the  practice  is  not  wide¬ 
spread  and  is  being  corrected. 

Hooper’s  code  of  practice  is 
the  correcting  medium,  for  the 
organization  has  grovm  in  stat¬ 
ure  and  its  figures  are  in  such 
demand  that  subscribers  are  au- 
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tomatically  suspended  for  six 
months  to  two  years  for  viola¬ 
tions. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  news¬ 
papers,  likewise,  are  showing  an 
inclination  to  be  truthful  in  their 
linage  and  circulation  claims  and 
that  the  era  of  twisted  figures  is 
slowly  passing. 

Radio  stations  and  newspapers 
have  learned  that  your  sins  catch 
up  with  you  and  falsified  claims 
in  advertising  may  provide  a 
momentary  advantage  over  a 
competitor  but  for  a  long  term 
investment  they  are  bad  busi¬ 
ness. 

*  •  • 

ANOTHER  idea  comes  out  of  the 

British  Isles  which  shows  that 
our  English  newspaper  brethren 
are  seriously  thinking  of  their 
place  in  the  post-war  world. 

The  London  Daily  Express  re¬ 
cently  in  a  lead  article  made  to 
local  newspapers  throughout  the 
land  an  offer  of  assistance  on 
editorial,  business  and  publicity 
matters.  And  according  to  E.  J. 
Robertson,  general  manager,  the 
offer  has  no  strings  attached. 

The  Express  policy  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  influence  of  the  small 
business  man  including  the  small 
newspaperman  and  this  offer  is 
made  “as  a  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  small  newspa¬ 
per.”  Mr.  Robertson  says  “we 
seek  no  financial  gain.  What 
help  we  can  give  depends  on 
what  people  want.”  He  told 
Newpaper  World: 

“From  the  letters  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  things  seem  to  bother 
the  local  paper  most.  Many  are 
wondering  how  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  the  same  share  of 
national  advertising  to  peace¬ 
time  as  they  have  done  in  war. 
Many  people,  too,  want  a  Lon¬ 
don  office  from  which  to  get 
such  items  as  a  London  letter, 
to  deal  with  enquiries  and  gen¬ 
erally  carry  out  their  wishes. 
We  can  advise  them  on  technical 
production  matters,  business 
conditions  and  promotion.”  The 
Express  may  also  set  up  a  Lon¬ 
don  office  such  as  he  described. 

This  big  brother  attitude  is  not 
one  that  will  receive  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  this  country  al- 
through  there  are  many  small 
weeklies  and  dailies  that  could 
stand  a  little  advice  and  direc¬ 
tion  from  more  successful  news¬ 
papers.  Our  regional  and  state 
press  associations  are  actually 
the  big  brothers  of  small  papers 
here,  assisting  in  all  sorts  of 
problems,  although  membership 
is  usually  required. 

■ 

50,000  Reply 

Five  publicity  releases  on 
V-Mail  Christmas  cards  brought 
50.000  replies  to  the  “War- 
Wives”  column  of  the  Chicago 
Times.  The  cards  are  of  simple 
design  of  V-Mail  paper  and 
James  J.  Metcalfe,  author  of 
“Portraits,”  which  appears  daily 
in  the  'Times,  has  composed 
verses  appropriate  as  Christmas 
greetings  to  husbands,  sweet¬ 
hearts,  sons  or  brothers. 


'Gallon  Club' 

Has  22  on  List 

Twenty-two  employes  of  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  now 
are  members  of  the  “Gallon 
Club,”  the  newspaper  announced 
this  week  in  an  article  calling 
on  readers  to  “Give  a  Pint  of 
Blood  for  Christmas.” 

Gallon  Clubbers  are  those  who 
have  given  eight  pints  of  blood 
or  more  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  armed  forces.  Some  of  the 
Herald-American  staff  have  giv¬ 
en  as  many  as  13  pints. 

In  its  hard-hitting  appeal,  the 
newspaper  quoted  an  editorial 
that  appeared  recently  in  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  Army’s  over¬ 
seas  daily:  “There  just  isn’t 
enough  blood  being  given  by 
the  folks  back  home.” 


Wagnon  Tells  Students 
Press  Must  Be  Free 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  16 — 
Any  new  international  organi¬ 
zation  to  enforce  peace  will  suc¬ 
ceed  only  to  the  degree  that  it 
establishes  the  free  flow  of  ac¬ 
curate,  unbiased  information 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
Hugh  Wagnon,  Pennsylvania 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press, 
told  the  Wilson  College  Contem¬ 
porary  Affairs  Convocation  to¬ 
day.  “There  can  be  no  freedom 
without  freedom  of  news,”  he 
.said.  “The  world  cannot  exist 
peacefully  half-slave  and  half- 
free,  for  a  slave  press  is  the  in¬ 
dispensable  first  step  in  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  aggression.” 


Boost  6th  War  Loan 

Raymond  Rubicam,  executive 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Graphic  Arts  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commerce  &  Industry 
division.  War  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee  for  New  York  in  the 
Sixth  War  Loan.  Agency  and 
newspaper  persons  working 
with  Mr.  Rubicam  as  chairmen 
and  co-chairmen  of  section  di¬ 
visions  are:  H.  B.  Lequatte, 
president.  H.  B.  Lequatte,  Inc.; 
Edward  R.  Dunning,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.;  William  P.  Dumont, 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.;  S.  L. 
Briggs,  McCann-Erickson;  Julien 
Field.  William  Esty  Co.;  W. 
Turner  Elberty,  H.  B.  Lequatte. 
Inc.;  J.  B.  Bell.  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan;  W.  Ted  Okie,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.;  Col. 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  New  York 
Sun;  H.  B.  Fairchild.  New  York 
Sun.  ’ 


St.  Louis  Dcnlin' 
Split-Vote  PI 
Is  Carried 

An  experiment  in 
education  conducted  by 
Louis  Star-Times  proved 
cessful  last  Nov.  7  and 
strated  that  readers  do 
tention  to  newspapers, 
ing  Editor  Ralph  M. 
tells  the  story; 

“A  month  before  the 
Republican  leaders  in  St 
concluded  that  President 
velt  again  would  carry 
by  a  good-sized  majority' 
that,  as  a  result,  the  local  " 

P.  ticket  headed  by  Mayor 
Kaufmann  probably  was 
for  defeat. 

“These  leaders  knear 
their  only  chance  was 
Roosevelt  voters  to  split 
tickets  so  as  to  give  a 
Kaufmann.  Just  how  they 
conduct  such  an  ed 
campaign  among  thou; 
the  big  question. 

“Besides,  the  G.  O.  P. 
tains  did  not  want  to  be 
the  delicate  position  of 
to  make  ‘deals’  with 
tic  voters.  Their  job,  ol 
was  to  try  to  swing  the 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

“Then  the  Star-Times, 
supported  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
into  the  picture.  On 
20,  the  Star-Times  devol 
columns  of  Page  One  to  s 
play  showing  Roosevelt 
how  they  could  mark  tl 
lots  so  as  to  give  a  vote  to 
mann.  A  sample  ballot 
used  in  the  presentation 
was  published  repeatedly. 
Post-Dispatch  later  joined  i 
campaign. 

“On  November  7,  an  elttto 
miracle’  happened.  Kaufunut 
carried  the  city  by  approxinate 
ly  31,000  despite  the  fact  tlu! 
Roosevelt  won  St.  '  Louis  by 
about  64,000— a  turnover  of  95. 
000  votes.  Kaufmann  was  tk 
only  Republican  on  the  looi 
ticket  to  be  elected  in  the  Dor 
ocratic  sweep. 

“Republican  leaders  did  nd 
hesitate  to  attribute  the  youtt- 
ful  mayor’s  victory  to  the  htl 
that  the  Roosevelt  voters  wen 
instructed  in  the  ABC’s  of  bn 
to  scratch  their  ticket.” 

■ 

Retirement  Plan 

A  profit-sharing  retiremojl 
plan  applying  to  all  employes' 
Benton  &  Bowles.  Inc.,  on  t- 
payroll  on  March  1,  1944.  wj 
approved  at  a  recent  meetinfi 
the  advertising  agency’s 
holders. 


•■•v4(EVCRY<£)<s^ 

Questions  are  an  every-season,  everjr-ho« 
newspaper-reader  problea.  They  pop  sot  d 
personal  hobbies  and  conversation^  ar|W 
ments.  Some  Chn  be  and  are  highly  isr 
portant.  The  Haskin  Service,  WasUact*^ 
D.  C.  supplies  newspapers  with  an  autheatk, 
prompt  department  wherein  questions  un 
answered  .  .  out  of  the  experience  and  tbs 
resources  of  many  years. 


The  Lawranet  Tribunt  <30fi74E) 
hat  renewed  for  this  ttroitt. 


IDITOK  t  PUILISHERfar  NovMHbM'  U  >< 


THROUGH?  WEVe  JUST  BEGUN.' 


“See your  doctor'* —  always  a  good 
health  rule.  And  an  equally  good 
rule  for  any  who  are  ailing  in  spirit 
...  in  the  sad  belief  that  all  the 
horizons  have  been  crossed,  all 
the  future  only  dull  repetition  of 
a  mature  and  tired  past. 

For  every  neighborhood’s  man  of 
medicine  is  a  missionary  from  all 
his  fellow  men  of  science,  and  he 
speaks  for  them  all  with  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  morrow. 

The  American  Adventure  .  .  . 
all  through?  Ask  your  doctor! 
Through?  With  sulfanilamide  still 
a  newcomer,  and  a  whole  family 
of  sulfa  derivatives  growing  larger 
by  the  year?  Through?  With  such 


new  discoveries  as  penicillin  being 
added  to  the  arsenal  of  health? 
Through?  When  such  new  tools  of 
science  as  the  cyclotron  and  elec¬ 
tron  microscope  are  opening  up 
still  more  white  spaces  on  the  map 
of  knowledge? 

Your  doctor  speaks  from  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  particular  branch  of 
science.  Other  men  of  science,  in 
scores  of  different  fields,  can  cite 
similar  examples  from  their  own 
scientific  specialties  . .  .  and  they 
all  sum  up  to  this: 

As  long  as  mankind  has  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  hope  and  think  and  dare, 
we  shall  never  be  old  and  mature 
as  a  nation.  As  long  as  science, 


engineering  and  business  are  free 
to  venture  time  and  brains  and 
money  on  their  belief  in  the  future, 
then  we  will  never  be  through  .  . . 
aluxtys  we  will  have  just  begun! 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company 
St.  Louis  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 

Chemicals -Plastics 

sieving  INOUSTEV  which  SfEViS  MANKIND 

_ 


ta  D.  8.  A. 


Using  no  other  medio 
Ehlers  now  3rd  best  seller  in  New  York* 


*ejBcliauY  of  bnnuU  $old  m  one  g^omp  of  chain  stores  and  for  uhich  no  sales  figures  are  obtainable. 


The  makers  of  Ehlers  coffee  (distributed 
and  sold  chiefly  in  the  New  York  market) 
donY  invest  a  lot  of  money  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  they  do  advertise  consistently 
in  small  space,  every  weekday  in  five 
New  York  newspapers.  Using  no  other 
media,  Ehlers  has  increased  their  sales 
and  their  share  of  the  market's  total 
coffee  volume  steadily,  year  after  year, 
until  now  they  rank  3rd  in  New  York 
among  all  manufacturers'  brands. 

Even  when  coffee  was  rationed  and  total 
coffee  sales  dipped  sharply,  Ehlers’  con¬ 
tinued  to  climb. 


Their  advertising  cost,  per  thousand  units 
sold  —  $2.73  (1st  6  months  1944)  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  leading  brand. 

Sustained  newspaper  advertising  builds 
sales  fastest  —  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 


EHLERS’  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALES  PER  STORE 


Source:  \ew  York  ft'orld-Telegram  Merchandise 
Inventory 


ir  EHLERS  ADVERTISING  IS  HANDLED  BY  WEISS  &  GELLER.  NEW  YORK,  400  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y.  if 
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